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ART. 1.—THE\ PRIMITIVE CUSP MH AND THE 
NDPAR AD 0° “UMS. 

The Primitics Chi "Sth See of Peter. By the Rev. 


LUKE RIvING1U:;, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. (London, 1894.) 





PART I. 






TIS volume contrasts remarkably in bulk and elaborateness 
with Mr. Rivington’s coups d’essat as a Roman assailant of 
the Church in which he so long ministered—with his Authority, 
his Dependence, and his Dust. We propose to use the oppor- 
tunity of its publication by considcring at fairly sufficient 
length the evidence, in regard to the present Papal claims, 
supplied by the history of the period which it covers. This 
will involve an examination of its argument, in which, 
inevitably, we must pass over many details, but shall omit no 
point which can be deemed important, and shall for the most 
part follow the sequence of topics adopted by its author. We 
may venture to doubt whether he will be very much advan- 
taged, except with very young minds, by the ‘ Introduction’ 
in large type with which he has been favoured by his Arch- 
bishop. Undoubtedly it is a distinction to have a com- 
mendatory preface from so high a quarter instead of a cold 
Imprimatur, following on a cold Neil obstat; and Cardinal 
Vaughan must always be spoken of with respect, as one who 
gave up secular prospects for the priesthood, and who, as 
priest and as bishop, has been conspicuous for energy and 
devotion. But argumentation seems hardly to be in his line, 
and a reader of these fifteen pages may possibly be reminded 
of a naive remark in one of Dr. Ward’s letters to a much more 
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eminent cardinal.' The old comfortable syllogism, ‘Every 
visible body must have a single visible head: the Church is 
a visible body ; therefore,’ &c., is made to do duty once more. 
It is presumed that no one will question the ‘ major, or ask 
whether all corporations are so equipped, and that then all 
will go smoothly. ‘ Find the Divine Teacher’ [szc], ‘find the 
Supreme Shepherd, find the Vicar of Christ.’* He must 
exist somewhere ; look out for him ; and who but Leo XIII. 
is he? One or two other passages will equally fail with those 
who know to whata pass the Papal shepherding had brought 
Europe in the fifteenth century, or what has been in our own 
time its effect on the religious belief of multitudes in the 
lands of its own ‘ obedience ’—a worse scandal, we think, than 
the ‘sporadic dissent’* which, according to his Eminence, has 
punished our severance from Rome. 

But now for Mr. Rivington. What is his thesis? What 
is the position which he occupies? He frankly tells us that 
he ‘maintains, as the teaching of the primitive Church, the 
doctrine set forth by Archbishop Peckham as that of the 
Church of England in a letter to Edward I.’ (p. xviii). This 
‘doctrine’ is quoted further on (p. 381). We had better, 
perhaps, give the original : ‘ Decretis summorum pontificum 
auctoritatem dedit omnium Imperator, dicens Petro in evan- 
gelio Matthzi, Quicquid ligaveris, &c. This is certainly first- 
rate authority on such a point; and those who ‘verify’ 
Mr. Rivington’s ‘ reference’ will find some other remarkable 
things in this same letter of ‘Friar John.’® But he proceeds 
to assert a theory of development: it is ‘in substance, in 
principle, in essential features’ that he claims primitiveness 
for ‘the Papal régzme of to-day,’ and he relies on Vincent of 
Lerins himself, as recognizing a process analogous to the 

1 «Herbert Vaughan, who is my greatest friend, and, to my mind, 
about the finest character I ever came across, 7s mot intellectual, and 
(with a self-knowledge truly rare) knows himself not to be so”—W. G. 
Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 457. 

* Some chapters have had no deans ; and corporate bodies might be 
governed by a board, not by an individual—still less by an individual 
possessing absolute power. 

8 “If only you find the Divine Teacher, you may leave all objec- 
tions to the doctrines he teaches to answer themselves.’ So that 
the character of the doctrines taught by the ‘ visible head’ is not among 
the criteria of his commission. 

4 When the Cardinal says, ‘ There are works, like those of Dr. Little- 
dale . . . written zz order to blind and mislead,’ he forgets alike the 
courtesy of an English gentleman and the charity ‘of a Christian priest. 

5 Reg. Epist. J. Peckham (Rolls Series), i. 240. Peckham adduces 
Matt. xvi. 19, &c., for the absolute subordination of secular to canon law, 
and specially insists on clerical immunities in the broadest sense. 
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growth of the infant into the adult. Granted, of course, that 
in regard to dogmas or institutions, forms of expression must 
needs be enlarged or improved, and the various bearings 
and aspects of the ‘depositum’ be, as the Commonitory 
puts it, ‘more exactly expressed, more thoughtfully be- 
lieved’; but Vincent not only forbids mutilation, he excludes 
also the introduction: of ‘superflua’ or ‘aliena’;! and our 
Anglican contention is that the Papal monarchy, like other 
elements of the Roman system, is ‘alien’ from the original 
type of Church life. But before proceeding further, let us 
place distinctly before the reader the issue which divides 
Anglicans from Mr. Rivington in this controversy. He is 
bound, and repeatedly owns himself bound, by the Vatican 
decrees of 1870. He has therefore to maintain that the 
‘ancient and constant faith of the Church Universal,’ the 
‘tradition received a fidet Christiane exordio, attests the 
Papal claims as then defined—z.e. that the Pope, as successor 
of St. Peter, has ‘not merely an office of inspection or direc- 
tion, but a ‘full, supreme, ordinary, and immediate juris- 
diction over all churches, all pastors, and all the faithful ;’ 
and that, ‘when he speaks ex cathedra—that is, when, in the 
discharge of his function as pastor and teacher of all Chris- 
tians, he by his supreme apostolic authority defines a doc- 
trine on faith or conduct as to be held by the Church uni- 
versal—he is, through the divine assistance, promised to him 
in blessed Peter, invested with that infallibility wherewith ’ 
Christ ‘willed the Church, when so defining, to be endowed ; 
and therefore that such definitions of his are of themselves, 
and not by reason of the Church’s assent, irreformable.’ 

This, and nothing less than this, is what Mr. Rivington 
has to establish as having been held by the primitive Church, 
not, of course, necessarily on the same terms, but certainly in 
substance.? If he does not prove this he fails. But, in fact, 
as we shall see, he assumes it to start with, and applies it to 


1 Commonit. c. 23. 

* He says, indeed, that the infallible Pope ‘can never act apart from 
the general teaching of the Church,’ so that ‘his utterances, when 
attended with those conditions which are implied in the exercise of his 
infallibility’ (is it yet settled what those are ?),—will certainly be the 
exposition of the Church’s mind as a whole. But still the Pope’s pro- 
nouncements are deemed infallible as being zs. Towards the end of 
the book we hear of Gratry’s submission to the Vatican decrees—made 
at a time when the alternative was to die without the sacraments. 
Gratry then said that what he had been afraid of was a definition of 
infallibility as personal, whereas the decrees spoke only of infallibility 
official or ex cathedra. But in his ‘second letter’ he had dwelt on the 
theory of Bellarmine and Melchior Cano as supported by forgeries ; and 
B2 
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his Ansonia as he proceeds. ; ‘And - it seniciaaeit that 
this theory of the provision made by Christ for teaching and 
administration—the theory of an ecclesiastical monarchy— 
is the simplest which could be imagined. No long process 
would be needed to work out sucha polity: the very first age 
of Christianity could have exhibited it in operation. With 
the Apostles and all their converts obeying Peter, and ‘ seek- 
ing the law at his mouth, the sub-apostolic Church might, 
and certainly on this showing ought to, have looked to the 
Roman bishop as its one all-sufficient guide and absolute 
spiritual king. 

I. The epistle of the Roman Church to that of Corinth, 
written, as all tradition affirms, by St. Clement,’ but markedly 
silent as to his name, is claimed by Mr. Rivington as attest- 
ing the Papal position of Clement, whom he expressly calls 
Christ’s ‘ Vicar’ (p. 6). True, his personality is kept out of 
sight ; and this is no difficulty on the simply episcopal theory : 
a bishop of Rome, as such, would have no authority over 
Corinth, and therefore, might well prefer to write in his 
Church’s name. So he does as Pope, according to Mr. 
Rivington, who’ tells us that if ‘an act of authority was done 
in the name of the Church of Rome, it would not follow that 
it was not done by the authority of the bishop of Rome,’ z.e. 
of him as Pope, as the acknowledged ruler of all Churches. 
this theory, as their own words prove, was that of infallibility ex cathedra 
in the act of ‘ defining,’ ‘ pronouncing,’ or, as Cano puts it, ‘decreeing 
ex apostolico tribunali’ They both disclaim what they consider the 
extreme view of an extra-official or purely personal infallibility ; and their 
view is that which is now de fide for Romanists. 

1 The sense of the dictum that ‘for Catholics the appeal to history 
is heresy’ is given on p. 424, where the principle is laid down, as appli- 
cable to the times of the Third and Fourth Councils, that the Church’s 
children ‘ must receive as history that, and that alone, which she delivered 
to them as such, or, as he says on p. 148, ¢ placing the key’ of history (as 
forged at Kome) ‘in our hands? ; whereas, apart from Roman interpre- 
tation, ‘history may easily become a labyrinth.’ Therefore the view of 
early Church history which is given in the bull Pastor 4ternus is really 
presupposed throughout this volume, and Mr. Rivington interprets history 

by it, rather than it by history. 

2 Further on (p. 132) Mr. Rivington says curtly, ‘St. Clement’s drief 
was at once obeyed.’ He tries toenlist St. Ignatius into the Papal ser- 
vice. ° When the Roman Church is addressed (Ign. ad Rom. pref.) as 
mpoxabnucyn Tis ayamns, ‘love is explained (pp. 33, 134) as an ellipse for 
‘the Church as founded on love,’ and this although, just before, mpoxa6yrat 
had been limited by év rér@ xwpiov ‘Popaiwy. Clearly Ignatius is praising 
the Roman Church as showing more love than the less eminent Churches 
(cf. ad Rom. 9, and Euseb. iv. 23). His silence as to a Roman episcopate 
is intelligible—he does not even allude to a Roman clergy; but could 


he have thus ignored a personage who had ‘immediate jurisdiction’ at 
Antioch as well as at Rome? 
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But then one would expect some proof that it was so; and 
it would be surprising if, when (by hypothesis), not the Roman 
Church, but its bishop as Pope, was everywhere acknow- 
ledged as competent to speak the decisive word for all Chris- 
tians, that word was not spoken explicitly by him on an 
occasion full of significance for the whole Church. However, 
Mr. Rivington, thus early, shows that he starts with a Papalist 
preconception, and reads it systematically into the evidence. 
Thus early, too, we touch a cardinal point. Was St. Peter 
Bishop of Rome? If he was zof¢, then the Roman see is not 
‘the see of Peter’ in the sense required by the Papal conten- 
tion ; and then, too,—even supposing that he himself had not 
only precedency and original leadership, but that supremacy 
over his brother Apostles, and over the Apostolic Church, 
which we Anglicans wholly deny, and which, we say, the 
New Testament evidence excludes,—Linus and subsequent 
Roman bishops were not specifically 4zs successors, and could 
not inherit from him any special jurisdiction. What, then, is 
the earliest authority for Peter’s Roman episcopate? Mr. 
Rivington warmly repels the suggestion that the idea was 
originated by the ‘ Pseudo-Clementines’ ; and we grant that 
there is a difficulty in supposing that an Ebionitish anti- 
Pauline romance could have utterly captured the Church 
which had been addressed by St. Paul, and that probably too 
early a date has been sometimes assigned for its compilation 
and circulation. But can the idea, then, be traced to Hege- 
sippus through Eusebius? Not through the /zstory,' unless 
we make a large assumption to start with. Mr. Rivington 
says that when Eusebius speaks of Linus as first bishop of 
Rome, ‘after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter,’ or ‘ first 
after Peter, or again of Clement as ‘third bishop after Paul 
and Peter, ? he may still mean that Peter was strictly the 
first bishop—as, indeed, he is described in the Chronicle. But 
did Hegesippus so describe him? Eusebius does not tell us 
so: and the story might have grown up between the second 
and the fourth centuries, not through any heretical influence, 
but by a process sufficiently intelligible. Peter, being named 


1 Observe three points in the A/sfory: (1) even where Peter’s 
arrival in Rome is ante-dated, his ‘spokesmanship’ among the Apostles 
is ascribed to his ‘courage’ (dperijs), ii. 14; (2) Eusebius is careful to 
describe St. James the Just as really the first Bishop of Jerusalem ; (3) he 
narrates the Roman successions in the same phraseology which he uses 
for those in other great sees, without the slightest hint of any generic 
difference, such as Papalism implies. 

* Cf. Eus. iii. 2, 4, 21; so in iv. 1, Alexander is fifth in the line 
of succession from Peter and Paul (which puts Linus first). 
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tefore Paul, and associated with the great passage in St. 
Matthew, and remembered as the converter of ‘sojourners 
from Rome’ at the great Pentecost, would come to be re- 
garded as the prominent organizer of the Roman Church and 
bishopric ; it would seem appropriate that the ‘ first Church’ 
in rank should have been really founded by ‘the first 
Apostle’; and then the notion that he had appointed Linus 
or Clement would pass into the notion that he himself had 
first occupied the see. As for ‘succeeding,’ a bishop might 
be called a successor of the Apostles without its being sup- 
posed that a particular Apostle had actually been his predc- 
cessor in his bishopric ; but then this sense of ‘succeeding’ 
does not help the Roman case. And if Irenzeus had thought 
that Peter was actually the first Bishop of Rome, and also— 
which Mr. Rivington’s argument requires—that every Bishop 
of Rome, as such, was the Church’s monarch and oracle, how 
could he have failed to make this clear when he was dilating 
on the episcopal office as securing the apostolic ‘ tradition ’?' 
whereas what he does say there is that the two Apostles 
‘founded and built up the Roman Church,’ and then instituted 
its episcopate in the person of Linus, to whom succeeded 
(2) Anencletus, (3) Clement, (4) Euarestus, (5) Alexander, 
(6) Xystus, (7) Telesphorus, (8) Hyginus, (9) Pius, (10) Ani- 
cetus, (11) Soter, (12) Eleutherus. In view of this central 
passage, there is surely some probability in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
suggestion that the reading ‘ninth’ in two incidental refe- 
rences to Hyginus ?—which would make Linus not first but 
second—represents an alteration of the original. But is it not 
strange, on the Papalist showing, that there should be such 
scanty reference in the earliest writers to an arrangement of 
such unspeakable importance as the erection at Rome of a line 
of Vicars of Christ?* We should have expected full and ac- 
cordant testimony not only as to Peter’s Roman martyrdom, 
but as to his Roman episcopate, and as to the order of the 
early Roman succession, which, as is well known, is very 
variously stated. Let it be always borne in mind that if 
there is zo¢t sufficient evidence for his having been the first 
of Roman bishops, the whole Papal claim collapses for lack 
of foundation. 

1 Tren. ili. 3. 

? Tren. i. 27. 1; iii. 4. 3; Hyginus is reckoned as eighth ‘from the 
apostles’ in iii. 3. 3. Cf. Lightfoot’s S¢. Clement, i. 204. 

3 Dionysius of Corinth writes (Eus. ii. 25) to the Roman Church as if 


he, at any rate, knew nothing of any unique relation between it and St. 
Peter. 
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II. Suan ele is intense by our hie as 
witnessing to the Roman Church’s sovereignty’; for so he 
five times (pp. 32, 36) renders the Latin translator’s prin- 
ctpalitatem. Butthere is an adjective prefixed, potentiorem : 
had other Churches, then, a ‘ sovereignty,’ only in a less 
effective sense? It has, indeed, been asked, ‘ Does this 
principalitas ' (whatever it means) belong to the Roman 
Church or to the Roman city? The context, according 
to Father Puller?—who with Dr. Bright, is the object of 
our author’s habitual contradiction—decides for the city: ac- 
cording to Mr. Rivington, for the Church. Suppose we take 
it of the Church ; it may then refer either to the ‘more im- 
portant pre-eminence’ or to the apostolic ‘ origination’ or 
‘foundation’ already spoken of; but let fotentzorem decide 
for the former. Thus understood, does the phrase witness to 
Papalism? Let us see. In order to avoid ‘tediousness’ 
{this is significant), Irenzeus is pointing to the Roman 
Church as a sample of Churches: by finding out what it 
teaches, the inquirer will learn what others teach. It is 
conspicuous, prominent, specially influential (cf. ‘cavwrarny 
ypagyy, rendered by ‘ potentissimas litteras’ in the next sec- 
tion) ; because of this quality ‘it must needs be that every 
Church, that is, those everywhere who are faithful, ad hanc 
ecclestam convenire, which in this context is more naturally 
interpreted as ‘ resort to’ or ‘ converge to’ than as ‘agree with ’;3 
and necesse est, as Father Puller points out, is not ‘ oportet’ 
it implies no moral obligation. Doubtless, Irenzeus (if thus 
construed) is not thinking of a mere conflux of visitors for 
secular purposes to the capital : the conflux is of foreign Chris- 
tians (for so he interprets his own phrase, ‘every Church’), but 
then of Christians who might have the most various reasons 
for visiting Rome. Lastly, look at the final clause: ‘in qua 


1 Mr. Rivington is fond of utilising an early work of Dollinger’s, and 
saying that its author ‘remarks’ so and so. On its warrant he avers 
that principalitas in the Latin version of Irenzeus means ‘supreme 
authority.’ Rather, it often means ‘primary being,’ but ‘ pre-eminence’ 
in iv. 38. 3; so principalis is used both for ‘original’ and ‘ chief” And 
why does Mr. Rivington translate cupSiBagfovea (Irenzeus’ Po about 
Rome's action towards Corinth) by ‘forcing them together’? Can he be 
thinking of oupSudgopa, which in Liddell and Scott. stands just before 
oupBiysato ? 

2 The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, p. 41. 

5 As Father Puller observes, ad with comvenire and the subsequent 
hoc est... fideles suggest this sense (Primitive SS. and See of Kome, 
p- 33). See his quotation of Déllinger’s mature opinion as given in 1869 
(Guardian, May 18, 1892). 
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[z.e., apparently, in the Roman Church '] semper ab his qui sunt 
undique conservata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio.’ Mr. 
Rivington thinks that zz gua can carry the idea of ‘in com- 
munion with which, as the centre of unity ’—that is, ‘ by virtue 
of union with which’ ? the faithful everywhere have preserved 
the apostolic tradition. He fairly faces the ‘ad his, &c., but 
he strains ‘zz’ after a fashion which shows that he has over- 
looked the simple use of ‘zz omni ecclesia,’ ‘ 2” ecclesiis,’ ‘2 
ecclesia, ‘zz ea que est Smyrnis ecclesia,’ in this same chap- 
ter, and of ‘ecclesias z# quibus apostoli conversati sunt’ in 
the next. /z gua must refer to the effect on the Roman 
Church itself of the constant visits of Christians with their 
several doctrinal traditions: it becomes a reservoir into which 
these streams are continuously poured : the genuine Apostolic: 
Christianity is there focussed and preserved by concurrent 
testimonies representing a diffusive belief. But if Irenzeus had 
been a Papalist, he must have used the short-cut argument, 
‘You Gnostics are at once put out of court by not accepting 
Eleutherus as your supreme, divinely appointed teacher.’ 
lrenacus is apparently reckoned by Eusebius among those 
bishops who‘ somewhat sharply rebuked Victor’ for his con- 
duct towards the Quartodecimans.’ What was this conduct ? 
Eusebius says, ‘ He tries to cut off the Asiatic dioceses from 
the common unity ; and at any rate posts them up (Kai orn- 
AuTEevEL ye) in letters, proclaiming them to be absolutely ex- 
communicate. Surely what he ‘tried’ to do was different 
from what he actually did: and ‘excommunicate,’ in that case, 
will mean out of 4zs,the Roman, communion. Mr. Rivington 
relies on ‘ the order in Eusebius’ ; but the historian’s verbs are 
more significant than the order of his two clauses. Tillemont 
clearly takes Eusebius’ statement as above.‘ 

' Stieren and Bp. Chr. Wordsworth connect ‘in qua’ with ‘omnem 
ecclesiam’: but then we should expect simply ‘a quibus’ (after ‘fideles’) 
‘ semper conservata est,’ &c. 

* He adopts Ddllinger’s early quotation of Optatus, without giving a 
reference to the passage. It is De Schism. Don. ii. 2: ‘in qua una 
cathedra unitas ab: omnibus servaretur.’ But the context there explains 
the meaning : all the Apostles were (in Optatus’ imagination) to adhere 
to Peter as seated in that see. 

5’ Eus. v. 24. The grammar does not encourage an antithesis be- 
tween the other bishops’ letters, then extant, and that of Ireneus. The 
word ‘respect’ is slided into the rendering of wpoonkovrws, which means 
simply ‘ina becoming manner’; and ‘Zoo bitterly’ is not ‘the correct 
translation’ of mAnxrik@repor (p. 42), though Mr. Rivington adopts it in 
order to foist in the idea of ‘a dissatisfied inferior, &c. We refer him 
to Liddell and Scott. 

4 Cf. Tillemont, iii. 634. Gibbon’s ‘incomparable guide’ is naturally 
in no favour with writers like Mr. Rivington, who will not even accept him 
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One other great writer stands for our purpose at the close 
of the second century. Tertullian, as a famous context 
proves, no more thought of St. Peter as the first bishop of 
Rome than of St. John as the first bishop of Smyrna. He 
affirms that each of the ‘ Apostolic Churches ’ can trace up its 
episcopal succession to some ‘ primus episcopus’ who had ‘ 
Apostle or an Apostolic man’ as his ‘auctorem et antecessorem,’ 
as the Smyrnean Church mentions ‘ Polycarpum ab Joanne 
conlocatum, and the Roman ‘Clementem a Petro ordina- 
tum’; and Tertullian was not likely to disparage a Church 
which somewhat further on he calls pre-eminently ‘ happy,’ in 
that ‘Apostles poured out for it their whole teaching with 
their blood.’ ! 

III. In the third century, the great name before us is St. 
Cyprian’s. His view of St. Peter’s position may be gathered 
from some seven passages? Our Lord, he says in effect, 
addressed Peter (in Matthew xvi. 18, 19) by way of emphasis- 
ing that ‘oneness’ which He willed to be a characteristic of 
the apostolate, the episcopate, the Church. In those words 
the episcopate may find its charter; to them it traces itself 
back. In this sense the Church was built ‘ super Petrum, ort- 
gine (not, observe, originem*| unitatis et ratione’ (Ep. 70. 3), 
ze. on the individual Peter as a typical Apostle, by way of 
showing that it was to be one in its commencement, and in 
its mode or plan of existence, so that, as he says elsewhere, 
‘its oneness should begin from him.’ But then, in that typical 
passage of the De Unitate, where some daring interpolations, 
long used,‘ though now abandoned, attested the dissatisfaction 
of Papalists with Cyprian’s genuine text, we read that, in 
regard alike to ‘honour’ and to ‘power, all the Apostles 
were on a level; that if the gift of the keys and the power 
to bind and loose were promised to Peter before the Resur- 
rection, ‘equal power was given to all the Apostles’ after it.’ 


as ‘a Roman Catholic divine ’ (p. 231), though in p. 34 he is ‘glad to be 
able to number’ him ‘among Catholic writers’ (!) Still, he knew some- 
thing of early Church a 

! De Prescr. Her. 32, 36. Tertullian’s ‘ pontifex maximus, quod est 
episcopus episcoporum’ (Le Pudic. 1) is ironical. 

2 De Unit. 4; Ep. 33; ED. $9. 7; Ep. 66.8; Ep. 70.3; Ep. 71. 
3; Ep. 73.7. Thesections are according to Hartel’s edition. 

5 The ‘origo’ is again distinguished from Peter in De Unit. 4, Ep- 
70.33 LAF} 7. 

* First used by a Pope, Pelagius II. (Mansi, xi. 898). On their history 
see Cypr. Treat. in Libr. Fath. p. 151. 

> Cf. St. Ambrose, De Jncarn. Sacr. 32-34: ‘ Primatum confessionis, 
non honoris: primatum fidei, non ordinis . . . Respondit pro czteris, immo. 
pre ceteris .. . Fides ergo est ecclesiz fundamentum : non enim de carne 
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How, then, did Peter differ from the rest? Mr. Rivington, in 
one passage (p. 67) correctly describes him as their ‘ repre- 
sentative, but the drift of his language goes very much 
farther ; whereas, in Cyprian’s idea, Christ had a purpose in 
speaking particularly (at Caesarea Philippi) to him who had 
spoken for the rest; He made Peter a living object-lesson 
(if we may so say) of their oneness. Not a word about 
‘ supreme jurisdiction,’ or ‘ princedom ’ over Apostles (p. 83) ; 
not a word of his being the ‘ principle of their cohesion,’ the 
superior in‘ subordination to whom they were’ to act ; not a 
word, in short, of any Petrine ‘ prerogative.’ This can only 
be extracted from the evidence by glossing, assuming, and 
mistranslating.' True, Cyprian called the Roman see the 
‘place’ or ‘chair’ of Peter: he had taken up the notion that 
the Apostle had been the first Bishop of Rome.? He also calls 
the Roman Church ecclestam principalem, This adjective 
might mean either ‘ primeval’ or ‘ pre-eminent,’ ‘ chief’ or ‘ pre- 
eminent’; Mr. Rivington repeatedly and arbitrarily insists on 
translating it by ‘ruling’ or ‘sovereign, and in the next 
chapter gives to ‘sovereign ’a significant capital initial (p. 67). 
It is a way of his to work by such iterations, which are ex- 
pected, we suppose, to impress the mind as if they were so 
many proofs. The sense of ‘ primeval’ *is not required by the 


Petri, sed de fide dictum est, quia portz mortis ei non prevalebunt.’ So 
Enarr. in Ps, xxxviti. 37: ‘“ Tibi dabo claves . . . ut et solvas et liges.” 
Hoc... ecclesia Dei audivit.... Quod Petro dicitur, apostolis dicitur,’ 
This explains ‘ Ubi Petrus ibi ecclesia,” Lvarr. in Ps. xl. 30. 

1 E.g. ‘The aroma of infallibility lingered in the vacant [Roman] see’ 
(p. 52). The ‘equality of power’ in all the Apostles is arbitrarily re- 
stricted in p. 61, and Peter is identified (in defiance of grammar : see 
above) with the origin of unity (p. 55), an error twice repeated in App. I. 
Again the thirty-third letter, which makes Peter an image of the future 
united episcopate, is wrested into meaning that all legitimate episcopacy 
must flow from Peter in the sense of being commissioned by the Pope 
(p. 54 ff.), and the Church is said to be ‘ built on Peter’ in the sense of 
being permanently dependent on Rome. 

2 In Ep. 71. 3, Cyprian implies that such a ‘ primatus’ as Peter held 
among the Apostles did of give him a right to demand obedience from 
Paul. The whole context implies that he and Paul were colleagues. In 
referring to this passage (p. 83) Mr. Rivington takes advantage of the 
ambiguity of ‘ principality ’ and ‘prince,’ and mistranslates Augustine’s 
‘primatus apostolorum’ ‘apostolatus principatum,’ which mean ‘first place 
among’ (not, ‘ over’) the Apostles (see context, De Bafz. ii. 2). 

8 Mr. Rivington says that in De Anima, 13, Tertullian had ‘ defined 
the word as meaning—that which is over anything.’ Clearly he has 
taken the reference at second hand, for the phrase is, ‘ principalitas ubi 
sit, id est, qui cui praest.’ Under his favour, we must still think that the 
De Prescr. Her., where principalitatem is opposed to posteritatem (c. 31), 
is a likelier book than the De Anima to have been much in Cyprian’s 
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next words, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est. If this is to 
be taken literally, it must refer to the West; for no one would 
say that the ‘union’ of Christian chief pastors in general had 
only come into existence when a Church was fully organized 
at Rome ; and that Church, says Mr. Rivington, ‘ was, on any 
view, the mother-Church of Africa’ (p. 98). 

Next, as to Cyprian’s ‘appeals to Rome,’ we are told that 
if Cyprian objected to the appeal of some African Nova- 
tianists, and contended that their case had already been 
decided in Africa, it was because Fortunatus was not a 
legitimate bishop, and because the African judges had been 
sufficiently numerous, so that Cyprian ‘here in no way offends 
against’ the Vaticanist principle on the subject (p. 70). Does 
he ever affirm it? Mr. Rivington tries hard to make him ask 
Stephen of Rome to act Papally in the case of the Bishop of 
Arles.'! But the letter clearly shows that Stephen is applied 
to chiefly as the appropriate person to promulgate that ex- 
communication of Marcian which is already involved in the 
anti-Novatian action of all bishops. This fits in with the 
Roman bishop’s leadership, but falls a good way short of 
‘supremacy’; and one need not dwell on the respectful 
peremptoriness with which Cyprian admonishes Stephen to 
do this and to do that. The letter written on the part ofa 
Carthaginian council on the case of Basilides and Martial ? 
gives Mr. Rivington some annoyance ; but, by way of making 
the best of it, he tells us that it ‘does not dispute the principle 
that the Pope could, when just cause existed, restore a deposed 
bishop of Spain’ (p. 75). We ask: Where is the principle 
admitted? Can Mr. Rivington expect us to let him shift the 
onus proband: after this fashion ? 

One of his expedients is to say that it would not have 
been relevant to Cyprian’s purpose, in the cases of the Nova- 
hands. As to other phrases, the terms ‘ root, womb, mother’ are applied 
in p. 85 and App. I. to the Pope! Let anyone read E#. 45.1; Ep. 48. 3; 
Ep. 73.2, and he will see the absurdity of such twisting. ‘ Ecclesiz 
matricem et radicem’ means the Church herself, as ‘radicem et originem 
traditionis’ (Z/. 63. 1) means the original tradition itself. Carthaginians 
about to visit Rome were naturally forewarned to acknowledge ‘ the legi- 
timate Church,’ not the Novatianist schism. 

1 Cypr. ZZ. 68. There is no warrant for ‘with a mandate’ from 
the Pope for a new election at Arles ; nor for the gloss on flenissimas 
litterds as ‘not merely a Papal brief, &c. (p. 71). Similarly, on page 88, 
Cyprian’s assurance ‘ that what zs religious and true will d/ease Stephen’ 
(Zp. 72. 3) is turned into the ‘ belief that what he believes true will be 
ene by authority.’ No ‘subject of Rome’ could have written this 
etter. 

2 Ep. 67. ‘Our colleague’ is applied by Cyprian alike to Sabinus 
and to Stephen. 
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tianists and of the Lapsed, to press ‘the Papal jurisdiction,’ 
because it was legitimate episcopal authority which was in 
question. But that ‘jurisdiction, zf acknowledged, would 
have added immensely to the force of Cyprian’s contention. 
Again, in regard to the baptismal question, Stephen is said 
to have ‘ put Cyprian on his obedience’ (p. 95); as if Cyprian 
had ever owned himself bound to obey him!! And lastly, 
Mr. Rivington thinks it ‘probable’ that he ultimately ‘led 
the way in the direction of submission’? (p. 112); he relies 
absolutely on an unsupported statement of Jerome that the 
Africans ‘issued a new decree.’* He assumes that the esta- 
blishment of the Roman usage was due to Papal authority, 
ignoring alike the decision of the Council of Arles ‘* and the 
adherence of the East to its own rule. Is this to pass for 
writing history ? 

The case of the two Dionysiuses is treated as attesting 
the Church’s reliance on her ‘ permanent apostle’ at Rome ; 
but the close relation between Rome and Alexandria explains 


1 Let anyone consider whether, in that case, he cow/d have written 
the letter (£/. 74) which Mr. Rivington fairly summarises on page 99. 
Firmilian’s letter is called ‘savage’ (p. 109). Whether the great Cappa- 
docian did or did not believe Stephen to be literally the successor of 
Peter, he certainly did not acknowledge him as what Mr. Rivington 
means by a Pope. We are not concerned to maintain that Stephen 
did more than threaten to break communion with bishops who differed 
from him; but Firmilian, writing to Cyprian, must be relying on what 
Cyprian had told him when he says that Stephen refused to the African 
envoys ‘not only communion,’ but ‘even shelter and hospitality’ (Z/. 
75. 25) 

* St. Augustine was willing to hope so; but observe his language in 
De Baft. ii. 5: * 1f Cyprian praises Peter for accepting correction from 
one junior colleague, how much more readily would he, with the council 
of his province, us'vers? orbis auctoritati, patefacta veritate, cessisset !’ 

3 See Vallarsi on Adv. Luctf. 23: ‘Alibi novi hujusce decreti men- 
tionem fieri nullam invenimus ; quin et ipsa disputatio inter Donatistas 
et S. Augustinum tale nihil penitus novit.’ Elsewhere, as we shall see, 
Jerome’s witness to a fact, although supported, is thrown over, because 
it is inconvenient. 

4 “De Afris, quod propria lege sua utuntur, ut rebaptizent, placuit,’ &c. 
cap. 8. A.D. 314. Mr. Rivington wonders at the ‘widespread error that 
St. Augustine called the Council of Arles a “plenary council of the 
universa! Church.” As a matter of fact, he only says that if the Donatists 
were not satisfied with their judges at Rome’ (note this plural), ‘“ there 
remained a plenary council . . .” but ¢hat they had not availed themselves 
of tt? The words which he italicises are not in Augustine’s £/. 43, 19. 
What Augustine does say is that the Donatists preferred to accuse their 
judges tothe Emperor. But in De aft. ii. 14 he expressly says that 
after Cyprian’s death, but before his own birth, the true view as to baptism 
‘ad Plenarii concilit auctoritatem perducta est,’ and the prevailing or 
non-African custom ‘Z/enario concilio confirmata est.’. The Council of 
Arles was ‘ plenary’ for the West. 
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the complaint ' made to Dionysius of Rome, and his action in 
calling on his namesake ‘ to explain himself.’ Then we have 
Aurelian’s reference of the question as to the see of Antioch 
to ‘the bishops of Italy and the bishop of Rome’: Eusebius 
says, ‘the bishops of the religion in Italy and in the city of the 
Romans.’ Mr. Rivington is quite confident of his ground 
here. The ‘bishops of Italy’ are in his eyes (p. 123) ‘the 
Papal consistory ... a synod of a select number,’ forming 
‘the normal organ of Papal decisions.’ Evidently he does 
not know that ‘Italy, when thus distinctively used, meant 
Northern Italy, the region which had Milan for its head? 
This period suggests to Mr. Rivington a plea for the 
validity of the Popes’ own ‘witness to their office. Here 
the ‘ witness’ is greatly exaggerated ; and at the same time 
it is forgotten that not only in medizval but in earlier times 
bishops might be truly earnest and self-devoted, and wholly 
devoid of personal ambition, and yet be unconsciously 
affected by the temptation to aggrandise their own see, and 
in so doing to deal in large indiscriminate claims, or to re- 
produce, in spite of confutation, assertions which had become 
traditional and had done service.’ The manifest impossibility 
of any vulgar gain might lay them all the more open to this 
snare of great officials ; especially when they were subject to 
the mysterious influence which the old imperial city, the 
traditional centre of the spirit of domination, was allowed to 
exercise over the rulers of its Church. Zu regere imperto 
populos, Romane, memento / It is not an ignoble suspiciousness, 
nor a controversial animus, which compels us to recognize 
human nature, with all its strange involutions and subtle 
combinations, in those who sit upon Church thrones, Roman 
or other. ‘Is there no such thing, we may ask, with a great 
analyst of character, ‘as evil working underneath a veil ?’‘ 
IV. Mr. Rivington tells his readers that when the Dona- 
tists asked Constantine to let their cause be tried by Gallic 


1 Some ‘brethren, probably bishops,’ were led ‘to suspect St. Dio- 
nysius of leaning towards the Arian heresy’ in 261 !- Of course one sees 
what is meant. But could a scholar have written thus? On the baptismal 
question, one so gentle and pacific as Dionysius might ‘entreat’ Stephen 
without acknowledging him as a master ; and when he asks Stephen’s 
successor for his ‘opinion’ on a new and difficult case, ‘as fearing lest 
he should make a mistake,’ the context shows that he is seeking for 
‘brotherly counsel’ (Eus. vii. 5, 9). 

2 See Heinichen on Euseb. vii. 30. Cf. Eus. vi. 43. 

3 On the Papal ‘ principle of making the very largest demands . . 
on the chance of their being allowed,’ see Church Quarterly Review, 
xii. 185. Cf. Gore, Leo the Great, p. 101. 

4 Mozley’s Essays, i. 308. 
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bishops, he ‘ referred them to Rome.’ The authority for this 
is cited as ‘Aug. Ep. 166; Euseb. H.£.x.5. It would have 
been more convenient to adopt the Benedictine numeration, 
which makes the letter in question stand as the 105th; and 
we there read that Constantine ‘delegated to bishops the 
settlement of the case, which took place at Rome under the 
presidency of Melchiades, bishop of that Church, with many 
colleagues.’ Eusebius gives a letter of Constantine to ‘ Mil- 
tiades’ (Melchiades) and ‘Marcus, who was probably the 
bishop of Milan; in it both are addressed alike, and are 
informed that three (Gallic) prelates, to whom instructions 
had already been sent, are to be associated with them for the 
inquiry. This is what Mr. Rivington represents as a ‘ refer- 
ence to Rome’ (p. 140), as if a Papal judgment alone 
were in question. Optatus, we are told, ‘gives the judgment 
actually delivered by” Melchiades. But what Optatus assigns 
to him is the ‘closing of the judgment by his own sentence,’ 
following on that of the other bishops,' the president speak- 
ing last, as Cyprian had been wont todo. And if Augustine 
speaks of Melchiades’ ‘ council’ or Melchiades’ ‘ judgment,’ he 
is thinking of this presidential position, to which he repeatedly 
refers, and in virtue of which Melchiades gave the ‘last 
sentence’ or vote; so again, ‘the episcopal judgment of 
Melchiades, bishop of Rome, avd of other bishops’ ; ‘ Czecilian 
was acquitted by the sentences of the bishops and of Mel- 
chiades himself’; yet again, ‘those bishops who judged at 
Rome’; and in the very letter before us we read of the 
‘judgment of the bishops.’ We wholly deny, therefore, that 
‘the ecclesiastical status of the bishops in Africa rested with 
Melchiades’ (p. 142), as if the other prelates assembled at 
Rome were practically no more than his advisers, on a similar 
footing to ‘cardinals,’ who ‘to this day’ thus assist the Pope 
(p. 151). To say so is to ignore evidence ad libitum. 


1 Opt. i. 24 : ‘Czecilianus supra memoratorum sententiis innocens est 
pronuntiatus, etiam Melchiadis sententia, qua judicium clausum est.’ 

2 Cf. Aug. Brev. Coll. iii. 24, 31; Ep. 43. 16, 19, 20; Ep. 105. 8. 
Mr. Rivington quotes a paragraph from £/. ‘43, as far as the words in 
which Melchiades is apostrophized as ‘father of the Christian people’ 
(p. 142). But this title implies nothing Papal. Any bishop might be so 
called if he acted paternally. And while we admit that Mr. Rivington 
has made good a charge of inaccurate translation and misinterpretation, 
on Laud’s part, of language in Aug. £/. 43, we must charge him with the 
like for rendering ‘ Melchiadis ultima prolata sententia’ by ‘the final 
sentence issued by Melchiades,’ without noticing the previous words 
about the ‘vrz gravissimi not daring to pronounce hasty sentences’ ; 
and als» for presenting ‘that Ae would confirm’ as equivalent to ‘ eum 
cenfirmari vellet, 
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‘ The decision of the synod,’ says Hefele, ‘ was proclaimed 
by its president ;’ Constantine repeatedly describes it as the 
decision of the bishops ;' and so, according to Optatus, it 
was from ‘the bishops’ that Donatus resolved to appeal. It 
is idle to pretend that the Council of Arles was not intended 
to be a ‘higher court’ than that of Rome. A fuller court is 
as such a higher court ; and Constantine, in summoning this 
great Western synod, was aiming at a plena cognitio for the 
settlement of an obstinate dispute. If he or his advisers had 
regarded Melchiades in his own official person as final judge, 
and that by divine right, this would have been his answer to 
the Donatists’ complaint that they had only been condemned 
by a few judges ‘sitting within closed doors’ at Rome. At 
Arles, according to Hefele, Marinus, bishop of Arles, appears 
to have presided,? and this, observe, in a great Western 
Council, at which Roman legates or envoys were present. The 
phrase, ‘te qui majores diceceses tenes,’ in a corrupt passage 
of ‘ the Council’s letter to Pope Sylvester, is naturally referred 
to the important central position in the Empire, belonging to 
the districts nearest to Rome.’ 

V. In approaching the Council of Nicza, Mr. Rivington 
finds himself confronted with what must at least be regarded 
as a natural question. If the Pope was from the very outset 
the supreme teacher of all Christians, why did he not speak 
in that character in order tocrush Arianism in its beginnings? 
Was there ever a dignior nodus, a more imperious call, for the 
fulfilment of such a trust as, on the Papal hypothesis, was 
lodged by Christ with ‘the see of St. Peter’?4 Why then 
was ‘ the successor of Peter’ in those days so strangely inactive 
at a supreme crisis, that Basnage could write, ‘ L’évéque de 
Rome fit une triste figure dans cette controverse depuis sa 
naissance jusqu’au concile de Nicée’? 

Let us see how Mr. Rivington treats this difficulty. First, 
he observes that the doctrine of infallibility does not imply 
that the Pope was always ‘able to “close the question ”’ 


1 ¢Cum res fuisset ab . . . episcopis terminata,’ Const. to Ablavius. 
And to Chrestus: ‘missis . . . episcopis . . . Pr@esente quoque Romane 
urbis episcopo.’ 

2 But, we are told, ‘it is not certain’ that he did. ‘Mr. Ffoulkes is 
certain that’ he ‘did not: Dict. of Chr. Biog. art.‘ Marinus.”’ The article 
is rather a dangerous authority for Mr. Rivington ; it exhibits a thorough- 
going scepticism as to ‘the subscriptions, /e¢fer, and canons of this 
Council.’ 

% See Bingham, ix. 1.12. Ffoulkes, in the article just referred to, sets 
aside the phrase as ‘an anachronism every way.’ 

4 See Bright, Lessons from Lives of Three Great Fathers, p. xxi. 
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when dealing ‘with such people as the Arians’; that our 
Lord Himself did not convince the Jews in the synagogue of 
Capernaum, or when they ‘said, “ If Thou be the Christ, tell 
us plainly,”’ and therefore ‘His vicar’ might be equally 
unable ‘to bring the Arians to their bearings’ (p. 155). Now, 
first, this argument, if so it is to be called, is just as good 
against the promulgation of the Nicene Creed, and makes 
directly for those advocates of ecclesiastical liberalism who re- 
gard the imposition of that formula on the Church as at least 
an error in policy. Next, to ‘close the question’ by winning 
over the gainsayers is one thing ; to ‘close’ it by stating the 
truth for the support of good Christians distracted by a tre- 
mendous controversy is another. Doubtless, emo tenetur ad 
zmpossibile ; as God Himself does not constrain any mind to 
accept His revelation, so St. Paul, after a whole day’s plead- 
ing, had to see ‘some Jews’ depart from his ‘ lodging’ uncon- 
vinced. Zhat is not the point at issue, as Mr. Rivington 
must very well know. The point is, Why did not Sylvester 
speak to the faithful, who, on the Roman hypothesis, looked 
up to him as their divinely appointed guide? Again, our 
author pleads that a previous Pope, Dionysius, had done all 
that was necessary ; he ‘had set his seal to the use of the 
term Homoousios, without making it a matter of’ universal 
‘obligation’ ;! that he had thus ‘closed the question’ in the 
sense in which, as Mr. Rivington thus grants, it could be 
closed. What more could Sylvester do? Well, the com- 
plaint is that he did nothing ; he left Alexander to work and 
to send out encyclicals ; but he uttered no warning, he issued 
no instruction ; he did not refer disputants to the action of 
his predecessor ; he was ‘ nowhere’ in the agonizing struggle 
of those six years. But Mr. Rivington has to face the fact 
that the Nicene Fathers did act, and that their action must 
be upheld ; therefore he shifts his ground, and refers to a 
‘statement by the Sixth Council’ that ‘ the idea of the Nicene 
Council was not due to the Emperor, but to the Pope him- 
self’ (p. 158). Has he looked at the passage, which affirms 


1 The term, says Mr. Rivington,‘ was henceforth used at Rome and 
Alexandria as the fittest symbol,’ &c. Strange, then, that it is not put 
forward in Alexander’s letters, and that the Nicene Fathers were only 
driven by sheer necessity to its use: see Ath. De Decr. Nic. 20. Arius, 
indeed, rejected it in his Z7/a/ia, but had not been condemned at Alex- 
andria for denying it, although of course he denied what it summarizes. 
The fragment of Pope Dionysius’ writing preserved by Athanasius does 
not contain the term: see De Decr. Nic. 26.. Mr. Rivington will hardly 
contradict Cardinal Newman, who says that ‘it was accepted as a 
symbol . . . first’ at Nicwea (Ath. Treat. ii. 438, ed. 2). 
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that ‘ Constantine and Sylvester assembled the synod at 
Nicza’?' or does he suppose that an assertion made some 
350 years after the time can outweigh the silence of a writer 
like Socrates ? about any such action on the part of Sylvester ? 
and is he ‘ looking at the matter from a purely historical point 
of view’ when he says ‘it is in the highest degree probable’ 
that Sylvester and Alexander had arranged a plan between 
them ; that ‘the way in which Sz. Sylvester elected to govern 
the Church was by a Council in the East, which the Emperor 
hailed for the fulfilment of his own desire for’ Church unity ; 
that thus the Pope exhibited his Roman ‘genius for govern- 
ment’; and that ‘in the case of the first four Councils the 
decision of the Pope was already formed, and therefore they 
were not needed for the purpose’ of a ‘final definition, but 
were conducive to the ends which the Holy Father had in 
view’ &c. (pp. 159-61)? If history may thus be developed 
out of a writer’s ‘own consciousness,’ his task is easy indeed. 
But is it worth doing? 

Then as to the presidency of Hosius: of course it is 
attributed to a legatine commission from Rome. There is 
no evidence of such a commission except from Gelasius of 
Cyzicos.* And how Ae dealt with a passage of Eusebius on 
the subject will be best appreciated bya parallelism in a foot- 
note.‘ 

By way of proof that the legates ‘ exercised a real influ- 
ence’ in the Council, we are presented, first, with a strange 
mistranslation, which will be noticed presently, and then with 
the assertion by a Council: that the Nicene Fathers ‘ referred 


! Mansi, xi. 661. Mr. Rivington also quotes Rufinus that the council 
was convoked ex sententia sacerdotum. The prelate most likely to be 
consulted was Hosius. As for the bishop of Alexandria, Constantine had 
just been lecturing him for ‘raising an unprofitable question.’ 

2 In one case Socrates exaggerates the claim made by a bishop of 
Rome, ii. 17; cf. 20. 8. Cf. Ath. Apol. c..Ari. 35. 

5 For him and his untrustworthiness, see Dict, Chr. Biogr. ii. 622. 
Cf. Tillemont, vi. 808. 


4 EUSEBIUS. GELASIUS. 
‘And of the Spaniards themselves ‘And of the Spaniards he, the 
the one widely-renowned was seated _widely-renowned, Hosius, holding 
together with the great body. also the place. of Silvester, bishop 


of the great Rome, with Vito and 

Vincent, presbyters of Rome, was 

seated together with the great body. 
But of the imperial city the prelate And of the zow imperial city, the 
was absent through old age, but _ prelate, Metrophanes by name, was 
presbyters of his, being present, absent through old age, but pres- 
filled his place’ (V.C. iii. 7). byters of his,’ &c. (Mansi, ii. 805). 
Here the legateship of Hosius is interpolated, and what Eusebius says of 
Sylvester is transferred to the.bishop of Byzantium ! 
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the eoiifientation of ‘Sileies, and the authority, to the holy 
Roman Church’ (p. 164). When and where, do our readers 
think, was this council held? Mr. Rivington gives place and 
date. At Rome itself, ‘in 485, just 160 years later!' For 
our parts, ‘we like not the security’; ‘we think we do know 
the sweet Roman hand.’ 

The sixth canon of Nicza, in its received Greek text, does 
not satisfy Mr. Rivington. He tells us that ‘the true version 
probably runs, “It is the ancient custom that the Roman 
Church should hold the primacy.”’* Here we will just 
observe that the Latin version is unsupported by Greek 
authorities ; that it contrasts pointedly with the Latin version 
of Dionysius, which comes near to the Greek text, beginning, 
‘Antiqua consuetudo servetur, as the Isidorian reads, ‘ Mos 
antiquus perduret’; that according to the Acts of Chal- 
cedon its production was immediately met, on the part of 
Constantinople, by the production of the Greek text ; and 
that, even if accepted, it would not ascribe to Rome a unique 
‘or universal ‘ primacy.’ If it begins ‘ Quod ecclesia Romana 
semper habuit primatum, it goes on forthwith, ‘ Teneat autem 
et Aigyptus,’ implying that ‘primacy’ meant patriarchal or 
quasi-patriarchal jurisdiction, such as Rome had in her 
sphere, and Alexandria had a right to have in her sphere ; 
and it adds, ‘ Similiter autem et qui in Antiochia constitutus 
est, et in czteris provinciis, przmatus habeant ecclesiz civitatum 
ampliorum,’ in which latter words ‘ primatus’ seems to include 
the position of metropolitans. The compiler apparently 
altered the first clause of the text in order to magnify his own 
Roman Church, but did not observe that unless he altered 
more he would not make her primacy big enough. 

The body of the canon upholds the status guo of all the 
principal sees. In particular, it guarantees the jurisdiction of 
Alexandria over Egypt and the adjacent districts, on the 
‘ground of a parallel jurisdiction in Rome. Not that Rome, 
according to our author’s gloss, was ‘the true norm’ of Church 
government everywhere,’ but that its relation to its own sub- 


1 Mansi, vii. 1140. It should rather be ‘in 484. 

2 So in p. 166; in p.170, ‘Let the ancient custom remain, that,’ 
&c. The Prisca Versio begins, ‘Antiqui moris est, ut urbis Rome 
‘episcopus habeat principatum, ut suburbicaria loca et omnem provinciam 
suam sollicitudine gubernet.’ This ‘paraphrase’ betrays itself. A simpler 
form, produced by Leo’s legates at Chalcedon, is, ‘That the Roman church 
has always had the primacy’ (Mansi, vii. 443). 

* Mr. Rivington appeals to Pope Nicolas I.’s ‘letter to the Emperor 
Michael.’ There are four such letters. In the third of them (the same 
in which ‘primate of the avaceszs, in Chalced. can. 9, is interpreted of 
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ietniae Churches supplied a convénient analogy. But Mr. 
‘Rivington ventures to suggest that the canon actually implies 
that Rome had made Alexandria supreme over Exypt,' &ce. 
It is enough, surely, to refer to the Greek, ére/5n cai To év TH 
Popn erickoT@ toidto oivnbés got. And the argument 
that nothing here is said about any distinctive Papal preroga- 
tive because it is not in question, will not hold water. /f 
such prerogatives had been recognized by the Nicene Fathers, 
it would have been in the highest degree apposite—we should 
say, necessary—to preserve them by a salvo. Instead of this 
we find exactly that sort of language which would be natural 
if there had been zo belief in such prerogatives, if the Roman 
sce had been simply thought of as the first among equals. 
Julius I. was faithful to Nicaea, and to Athanasius as the 
great representative of Catholic truth. His synodical letter 
in reply to the Arianizing Easterns requires some discriminat- 
ing comment; and Mr. Rivington has put its statement into 
‘a tangle, which we will now endeavour to unwind. Julius 
says in effect : (a) ‘The Nicene Council agreed, and even pre- 
scribed, that the decisions of one synod might be reversed by 
another.* This prescription has nothing to do with any 
function of the Roman see or Church; it would hold good 
even if the Council, thus capable of reversing the decisions of 
Tyre and Antioch, had been wont to meet elsewhere than at 
Rome. (8) If Athanasius and Marcellus had offended, ‘ word 
should have been written to us all, that so a just decision 


the Pope as head of all d@ceses!) the above assumption occurs. And 
what then? 

1 We can hardly doubt that the Papal legates had been instructed 
on this question. And they may have given the information that the 
bishops of Rome had long ago originated, or arranged, or consented to 
this jurisdiction of Alexandria.” The notion that such ‘information’ 


«would decide such a point, or that, if so decided, it would not have been 


put into plain terms, may be left to refute itself. In p. 262 we are assured 
that ‘ Rome herself’ made for herself a Western patriarchate, ‘chose to 
rule a portion of her world-wide spiritual dominion in the character of 
patriarch as well as Pope.’ Here, of course, is the Vaticanist presupposition. 

2 Jul. in Ath. Afol. c. Ari. 22. Hefele explains this of the Nicene 
Council’s reviewing the case. of Arius, which had been adjudicated upcn 
by a Council of Alexandria. 

3 ¢St. Julius told the Eusebians that they ought to come to Rome and 
have their cause tried there (in exact accordance with the provisions of 
the'so-called Sardican canons), and this on the ground that the Nicene 
synod prescribed such a course’ (p. 471). But their envoys had them- 
selves asked Julius to call a council ; Julius had thereupon done so, 
and ‘urged them,’ as he says, to attend, He never hints that they were 
under any canonical obligation to refer their cause to his judgment. Nor 
does he refer to any Nicene ‘directions’ (p. 178) when referring to the 
special case of Alexandria (Aol. ¢. Ari. 35). 
cs 
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might proceed from all.’ Mr. Rivington (p. 182) attenuates 
this into ‘all the bishops who were then in Rome.’ But this 
is one of his arbitrary limitations ; the context shows that the 
cases in question were such as concerned the episcopate in 
general. (vy) In cases specially pertaining to Alexandria it 
has been ‘usual’ to procure a ‘just decision’ from Rome. 
This was because of its close relations with Rome. (8) What 
Julius calls contrary to ‘the tradition of Peter or the directions 
of Paul’ is, that he should acquiesce in the Easterns’ condem- 
nation of Athanasius, pronounced without his being informed.' 

VI. And this brings us to the Sardican Council. What 
passes for its legislation includes provisions for an appeal to 
Rome,? which Mr. Rivington would fain think actually Nicene. 
Undoubtedly three Popes in the fifth century claimed for 
them that venerable character.? The African Council applied 
to Constantinople and Alexandria for the text of the Nicene 
canons, and found that it did not contain them. This is no 
difficulty for Mr. Rivington: Arians, he replies, might have 
mutilated the Nicene text. Another ‘tenable’ theory (though 
not the one preferred by our author) is that these canons 
were really Sardican, but were considered an ‘appendix and 
explication’ of Nicene directions, and so ‘were part and 
parcel of the Nicene settlement,’ as the Constantinople 
recension of the Creed was ‘virtually contained in its Nicene 
form.! Well, we know what this ‘ Nicene form’ was ; what 
do we know of any Nicene rulings which could stand in such 
a relation to the ‘ Sardican’? and what authority had Sardica 
to accredit an ‘appendix’ to Nicene laws? The language 


1 Mr. Rivington leaves out ‘though we had not condemned him’ 
(p. 177). 

* It pleases our author to say that these Sardican canons ‘ assume 
the necessity of appeals to Rome, and only ‘condition’ them. There is 
absolutely no justification for such a statement. The necessity of appeals 
is supposed, but that they should be to Rome is among the ‘ conditions.’ 

3 Rome, says Mr. Rivington, ‘was the home of accuracy’ (p. 472). 
Hardly so in all things which concerned her own interests. Leo I. cited 
these provisions as Nicene thirty years after it was knownat Rome that they 
were not in the received Eastern text (ZZ. 43). He probably w#//ed to 
believe that this evidence was insufficient—that, being. unsatisfactory to 
Rome, it might be ignored. 

4 Each of these theories is called ‘quite possible’ (pp. 178, 474). The 
Eastern text of the Nicene canons is called ‘probably corrupted’ (p. 181); 
and, by way of illustration, ‘Arians were busy forgers’ (p. 473; cf. 165). 
Mr. Rivington’s boldness vires acguirit eundo ; the bolder theory is said 
to ‘explain all the facts’ (p. 474). He is in fact following Melchior Cano: 
‘ Detruncaverunt heeretici librum illum [Cyril Alex.’s 7hesaurus], et que 
in eo ad Romani pontificis auctoritatem pertinebant, hac eraserunt 
omnia’! (Ofp. p. 318). oss 
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ascribed to Hosius, where Rome is first mentioned, is incom- 
patible with the theory: ‘If it please you, let us honour the 
memory of the Apostle Peter, and’ decree so and so. An ac- 
knowledged ancient right would have been otherwise spoken 
of. And as for the suggestion that Popes might keep on 
calling them Nicene to avoid confusion with the Arian synod 
of Philippopolis, which the Africans by mistake called Sardi- 
can,! it is utterly hopeless. The Popes did wot say, ‘ The true 
Sardican Council was orthodox, and its canons were a 
legitimate “explanation” of the Nicene; what they said 
was, ‘ These provisions ave Nicene, and they knew how that 
assertion would be understood.? 

VII. Roman Catholic writers of eminence have usually 
admitted that Liberius did somehow compromise the faith. 
Our author will not hear of it. With him Liberius is ‘this 
great confessor.’ Of course Hilary’s sixth Fragment is re- 
jected ; it is well known to involve some difficulty ; but unless 
it is, on this point, wholly false, it implies some unfaithful- 
ness on the part of the Roman bishop in exile.* Jerome’s 
assertion, that under pressure he signed a heretical formula,‘ 
is set aside. The statement in the History of the Arians, 
that, under fear of death, he signed a repudiation of Athana- 
sius, is also treated as spurious.» The other statement in 


1 St. Aug. Ep. 44. 6; ¢. Crese. iii. 38. 

? When St. Ambrose writes, on behalf of the bishops of North Italy, 
“The Easterns ought to have waited for our judgment about Maximus’ 
(Ep. 13. 4), Mr. Rivington imagines that they ‘certainly meant the judg- 
ment of Rome,’ and thus ‘in effect invoked’ what he chooses to call ‘ the 
Niceno-Sardican canons’ (p. 478) ; whereas the context shows that what 
was here claimed was a commune arbitrium in which both Eastern and 
‘Westerns should share. This same Council says that Athanasius and 
others ‘had had recourse ad ecclesiz Romane, Italia, et totius Occi- 
dentis judicium.’ 

3 Most writers accept them. Mr. Rivington seems unaware of an 
unquestioned passage in Hilary: ‘Nescio utrum majore impietate re- 
tegaveris [Liberium] quam remiseris’ (C. Coms¢. 11); intimating that 
Liberius procured his restoration by a compromise of orthodoxy. 

* De Vir. Illustr. 97. The statement cannot be invalidated by a 
mistake as to the exact date: and the secretary of one Pope was not 
likely to take up without evidence a false story against another. Our 
author does not tell his readers where to find Jerome’s words : nor does 
he intimate that there is in the Chronicle another passage about Liberius 
as having ‘set his hand to heretical pravity.’ 

> Mr. Rivington says (in italics), ‘even if it were genuine, it denies 
that the incident in Beroea counted foranything.’ He neither quotes the 
words, nor explains to his readers ‘the incident in Beroea.’ What we 
read is, that atter ‘two years’ Liberius disowned Athanasius. This does 
not ‘deny,’ but simply passes over, the alleged worse failure under the 
influence of the bishop of Bercea. 
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Athanasius’ Apology against the Arians is most uncandidly 
misrepresented, as if it did not ‘speak of a fall, but merely 
of Liberius not having completed his term of exile.’' The 
account in Sozomen, that he signed a Scmiarian compilation 
as a substitute for the Nicene Creed, is darkly hinted at, but 
not given.?, And so Mr. Rivington can exclaim, ‘ No, what 
Liberius did sign for certain was all in support of Athanasius’!: 
He had already described this Pope as ‘ knowing himself to 
be the Atlas whom our Divine Lord had appointed to bear 
the world of Divine Revelation on his shoulders’! This by 
way of comment on words which Mr. Rivington ascribes to 
Liberius : ‘If I azz alone, the faith will not fail. He has not: 
looked at the original in Theodoret’s rhetorical account of a 
conversation with Constantius: ‘The cause of the faith is 
not weakened because I am alone, for, in the ancient story, 
only three are found to resist a decree.’ 

VIII. Those who know the history of the Alexandrian 
Council of 362 will smile at the assurance with which Mr. 
Rivington informs them that it was held under the ‘influence 
and authorization’ of the ‘Sovereign Pontiff’ * Liberius, and 
that the rules which it proposed as to the reconciliation of 
persons compromised by the collapse of the Council of 
Ariminum were, in fact, ‘laid down’ by him, and ‘adopted’ 
as his. Not a word of this in the synodical letter, the Zomus 
ad Antiochenos of St. Athanasius; but then, in a version of 
his letter to Rufinianus, which was read in the second Nicene, 
Council‘ (only 425 years later!), the provisions referred to are 
said to have been ‘drafted at Rome and received by the 
Roman Church, It is nothing to Mr. Rivington that this 
passage is not in the received text of the letter; it makes 
somewhat for Rome, therefore it is genuine ; so we are asked 
to believe that the rules were ‘drawn up in Rome, and sent by 
Eusebius to the synod of Alexandria.”’® But Eusebius came 


1 What Athanasius says is, ‘Although he did not endure to the end 
the affliction of his exile’ (Afol. c. Ari. 89). Hefele, though sceptical as 
to the Fragment, says, ‘it is useless trouble to try to find in these words 
any other meaning than this, He did not hold out,’ &c. 

2 Soz. iv. 15. Mr. Rivington does mention Sozomen as an authority 
for the statement that ‘ the air was thick with Arian calumnies’ (p. 186). 

* The quiet way in which Mr. Rivington applies the term ‘reign’ to 
ancient Roman episcopates will be observed—and understood. 

4 Again a second-hand reference betrays itself : ‘ Mansi, tom, vii. col. 
75, 6, takes us to the fourth session of Chalcedon. For this corrupt 
form of the letter, cf. Mansi, xii. 1029. The insertion comes just before 
the words ‘ This I signify also to your Piety.’ 

5 “From St. Athanasius’ letter to... Jovian it is evident that Liberius 
had dealt with the matter of the lapsed bishops defore the Council of 
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to Alexandria straight from the Thebaid. And what proof 
is there for the statement that he attended the synod as Papal 
legate, or that Lucifer held that character and used its ‘ facul- 
ties’ when, in his self-willed way, he. consecrated Paulinus ? 
None at all. Lucifer had been Liberius’ envoy to Constan- 
tius, and Eusebius had been desired to act with him ; but that 
is quite another matter. And if we are told that unless 
Lucifer had been the representative of Rome in 362, 
Athanasius could never have recognized Paulinus as bishop 
of Antioch, the answer is, that quite apart from any sup- 
posed Roman authorization, it was a tenable position for 
strict Churchmen to support Paulinus on the ground that 
Meletius was disqualified by his Arian consecration and con- 
nexions,' while Paulinus represented the party which, as Mr. 
Rivington rightly observes, was regarded by the Council of 
Alexandria as specially orthodox. 

Damasus is, of course, pronounced to be wholly irrespon- 
sible for the horrible faction-fights which followed on _ his 
election. Yet, after all allowance for exaggeration or for 
calumny in the bitter ‘libellus’ of Marcellinus and Faustinus, 
one asks whether he, as head of the stronger party, might 
not have done something to stop the bloodshed? The cold 
gravity of Ammianus does leave a certain impression.2, How- 
ever, Damasus was, according to Jerome’s Chronicle, the re- 
gularly elected bishop, and on the whole ‘he used his success 
well’? As for any hint of Papal supremacy in Athanasius’ 
language about him, it simply does not exist ;* and when our 
Alexandria met. Letters had come from Gaul and Britain’ (p. 195). 
The Council met in the spring of 362: the letter to Jovian was written 
in the autumn of 363, and what it says of ‘Gaul and Britain’ is that their 
Churches assent to the Nicene Creed (cf. Afol. c. Ari. p. 1). 

1 On a passage of Gregory Nyssen’s funeral sermon on Meletius, 
Mr. Rivington tells us that ‘the phrase éreyeipero would not apply to 
Meletius.’ Is this ‘phrase’ supposed to be a Greek word? The verb 
used is xarerexeiper (OPP. iii. 591), and Lucifer is its intended subject. 
Meletius, according to Soc. iii. 9, had not returned to Antioch at the time 
of Paulinus’ consecration. Mr. Rivington four times talks of ‘ S¢. Lu- 
cifer,’ while treating it as ‘to say the least a moot point whether he ever 
broke away from the Church.’ Was he ever canonized by Rome? By 
the way, it is not true that Meletius at his enthronement ‘ openly’ con- 
fessed the Homoousion. He only implied it. 

? Ammian. xxvii. 3. 12-15. Proofs of a growth of secularity among the 
Roman clergy of the time are not to be discounted by ignoring the testi- 
mony of Jerome (Fzst. 52. 5,6: C. Joan. 8); and as for the suggested 
parallel between what a man of the highest civil rank said to Damasus, 
and what ‘a Hindu might say’ to Archbishop Benson (p. 205), it is 
simply ludicrous. 

% Dict. Chr. Biogr. i. 783. 

4 Mr. Rivington twists dd A/ros to for this purpose, but in vain. 
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author catches at a phrase in the letter addressed by Damasus 
and a council to the Illyrians,!' his haste (not once only) makes 
him turn it into nonsense (pp. 164, 210): ‘Three hundred 
and eighteen bishops directed from the city of the most 
holy bishop of Rome.’ He actually misunderstands the phrase 
directi, as if it meant ‘acting under orders’; and therewith 
omits the little word ‘and,’ which distinguishes between the 
‘three hundred and eighteen’ and the legates ‘sent’ by 
Sylvester. Such carelessness is very discreditable. 

The well-known passage in one of St. Basil’s letters ? about 
‘the Western superciliousness and disdainfulness ’ is admitted 
to refer to Damasus, and censured as ‘ petulant,’ but palliated 
on the ground of mental agitation. It is assumed that he 
must have believed what is now the Vatican dogma, eg. that 
the baa was ‘ the divinely appointed monarch of the Church’ 
(p. 223), and some of his sayings are adduced in illustration. 
Thus, if he speaks of asking the bishop of Rome to ‘ visit’ 4 the 
East by deputies chosen on his own authority in default of a 
Western synod, this must be a proof that he deemed all Eastern 
bishops, himself included, subjects of Rome; although the 
context refers, not to any exercise of jurisdiction, but simply 
to brotherly intervention and practical help. If ‘God's 
grace’ is said to ‘enable the Westerns to take care of the 
afflicted,’ * this is claimed as meaning that the Popes had a 
special ‘charisma’ for dealing with the troubles of the East. 
These are but samples of a method® which recalls the pro- 


1 See the Latin text in Gaisford’s edition of Theodoret’s History, i ii. 
22: ‘Episcopi, afgue ex parte. - €piscopi . - e Rome directi.’ Cf, Leo, 
Ep. 28. 6, Ep. 69, Ep. 71, for this use of dirigo in regard to the sending 
of legates. It is a technical term, which readers of Eddi’s Life of Wilfrid 
may remember as applied to the mission of Theodore. 

* Ep. 239.2. Ct. Ep. 215, alluding to a personage who is of ‘con- 
siderate,’ and who ‘sits up ever so high, so that he cannot hear the 
truth.’ 

3 Afterwards, it is indulgently remarked, ‘ St. Basil calmed down.’ 

* Bas. Ef. 69. I. “Emtoxéwao Gat is insisted on, as if it involved a ‘ quasi- 
episcopal’ visitation of the East by Papal authority. But the same verb 
is used in ZY. 70 for Pope Dionysius’ mission of charity to the distressed 
Cappadocians ; and see also EA. 242, ddeApav erioxeyis, and EP. 263, 
1) Tav doevoivrwy éericxeyis. ‘ Visitation,’ in the canonical sense, is out 
of the question here. I'vapnv in the same letter means opinion, not judg- 
ment in the sense which suits our author. This is the letter in which a 
bishop is called the ‘summit of the whole’ ; but the bishop is Athanasius. 

> Ep. 263. 

® E.g. it would be right, were it feasible, says Basil, ‘that many 
Easterns should run together’ to the West ‘and sev erally describe their 
circumstances’ (Z/. 243) ; therefore Basil owns ‘some right of hearing 
appeals’ as vested in Rome. He is annoyed at hearing of Western 
letters assigning (émrpémovra) the bishopric of Antioch to Paulinus (Z/. 
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verbial attempt to get blood out of a stone. The ‘ reinstate- 
ment’! of Eustathius by Liberius is misunderstood. Eusta- 
thius had been one of three Semiarians who had gone to 
Rome as delegates from their party in 365, had professed the 
Nicene Creed, and had thereupon received from Liberius a 
certificate of orthodoxy, contained in a letter preserved by 
Socrates ; Basil, apparently, when he wrote in 377, had not 
seen the profession made by Eustathius to Liberius, which 
Socrates prefixes to the letter. Again Mr. Rivington picks 
out of a sentence what suits him; he quotes Basil’s remark, 
that the dudp@wors of the affair of Eustathius should come 
from Rome, without the reason assigned, that Rome’s ac- 
ceptance of Eustathius had ‘given him power to injure the 
Churches.’ When Jerome wrote to Damasus that Meletius 
professed to adhere to him,? he meant that Meletius asserted 
his agreement with Rome in faith. But Meletius at the time 
was still in exile. He returned in 378, and in 379 he presided 
over a great council which accepted the doctrinal ‘ Tome of 
the Westerns.’ But we cannot believe that Damasus approved 
of the signature, ‘I Meletius, bishop ef Antioch.’ In the eyes 
of Rome, Paulinus was ¢he bishop even before the death of 
Meletius, and she never abandoned his cause,’ as she would 
have done by accepting Meletius in that character. 


214); therefore he acknowledges the Pope’s right to decide between the 
two competitors. In a later letter Westerns are asked to warn all 
Easterns against unwarily communicating with certain subtle heretics 
(Ep. 263) ; therefore churchmanship depends on ‘communion with Rome,’ 
and universal ‘lordship’ is ‘attributed’ to her (p. 222). Among these 
false teachers is Apollinaris, whom Basil had thus made up his mind to 
denounce before he could have heard of his being formally condemned at 
Rome on the receipt of this letter. Mr. Rivington’s object is to make 
out that Basil did not ‘change his tone towards Apollinaris’ until after 
these Roman decisions, and that previously he had called him ‘ not exactly 
an enemy’ (Z/. 244). But was it ‘dealing somewhat tenderly’ with him 
to call him a wolf in sheep’s clothing? (£. 263). When, in £/. 265, 
Basil ‘ speaks of him as outside the Church,’ he never refers to the Roman 
sentence, but gives his own view of Apollinaris’ errors, 

+ BS. 263. 33 ‘ch Soe, iv. 32. 

2 Ep. 16; A.D. 377. 

3 Rome was not likely to forget how her churchmen had replied to a 
proposal of Constantius by the cry of ‘ One God, one Christ, one bishop’ 
(Theod. ii. 14). Mr. Rivington says that Melchiades had permitted some 
Donatist bishops to retain their sees when they renounced their schism, 
so that there were temporarily and by papal dispensation four bishops 
in one city’ (p. 231). See p. 142, where, in spite of loose rendering, it is 
clear that in such cases only one of the rival prelates was to be esta- 
blished, and another diocese to be found for the other. The words of 
‘the Council of Aquileia’—rather, of Milan—‘ ut quoniam Antiochena 
civitas duos haberet episcopos’ (St. Ambr. ZZ, 13. 2), are not parallel to 
a document in which: Paulinus’ claims are ignored. It-was a simple fact 
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Mr. Rivington insists that Father Puller is wrong in saying 
that Gratian’s rescript to the Roman Council enlarged the 
scope of its own request to him. The Council’s letter and 
the rescript are given in the Conczlia.' It is true that both 
documents refer to longingutoribus partibus ; but the phrase 
must in each case mean the remoter parts of the region con- 
templated. What, then, is the region contemplated in the: 
Council’s request? Schismatic or contumacious bishops are 
to be brought to ecclesiastical trial? by the praetorian prefect 
of Italy and the vicarius (or vice-prefect) of Rome. The 
bishops are thinking, in the first instance, of troubles arising 
at Rome, at Parma, at Puteoli, or elsewhere near home ; but 
next they go on to make special provision for cases occurring 
in ‘remoter parts,’ ze. remoter parts of the same ‘Italian’ 
prefecture, which included Western Africa mznus its procon- 
sular province, and, at that time, I]lyricum also.* How does 
Gratian answer them? He associates with the ‘ Italian’ pre- 
fect and the Roman vicarius the prefect of ‘ Gaul,’ * and the 
‘proconsuls and vicarii’ ; and having done this, he goes on to 
adopt the Council’s phrase, /onginguzoribus partibus, which, as 


that two bishops did exist a¢ Antioch. Further on (p. 248) we find another 
apparently unverified reference : ‘cf. Dam. Z/. v.’ That letter is about 
chorepiscopi, and does not in the least suggest that Damasus would 
recognize ‘two bishops of Antioch,” The ‘duo fundamenta’ which it 
speaks of are the two ‘orders’ of bishop and presbyter (Mansi, ili. 442). 
Yet further on, Mr. Rivington owns that ‘behind Paulinus’ Easterns 
‘saw the Pope.’ The Aquileian Council clearly implies that it was in 
communion with Paulinus, ‘ bishop of the Antiochene Church,’ and was 
not satisfied of the ‘fides plena’ of the other party (Ambr. £/. 12. 4). 
The letter does not name Meletius, and its language is consistent with a 
belief in his personal orthodoxy. The argument that because the Church 
of North Italy recognized the episcopal character of Meletius, and would 
have owned him as bishop of Antioch had he survived Paulinus, therefore 
‘when St. Meletius went to Constantinople he was a bishop accepted by 
Rome, and died in communion with Rome’ (p. 267), is quite inconclusive. 

1 Mansi, iii. 624 sg. 

2 Mr. Rivington translates part of a sentence referring to the case of 
bishops ecclesiastically condemned who ‘determine unjustly to retain 
their churches, or who disregard a summons from an episcopal tribunal,’ 
but after ‘condemned’ he leaves out the words ‘either by his [Damasus’] 
judgment or dy that of us who are Catholics’ (p. 241). 

% See Puller, p. 156. It is objected that the bishops might refer to 
countries outside the Italian prefecture or Roman vicariate, and would 
not feel called upon to name the civil officials who would have to deal 
with cases in such countries (p. 241). But they are referring to an earlier 
imperial decree, and if that decree had included the Gallic prefecture or 
the ‘proconsular’ districts, the Council would surely have mentioned 
them. 

* Under the prefect of Gaul were the vicarii of Spain, of ‘the Seven 
Provinces,’ and of ‘the Britains’ (z.e. Great Britain). 
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used by him, will mean the ‘ remoter parts’ of all that. wider 
region which he has just brought within the scope of their re- 
quest, and which, in fact, is the whole of his empire. As it is 
impossible that Gratian should use it for parts outside the 
region which he had just described, we must interpret it 
analogously in the Council’s memorial, which had named a 
region of smaller extent. 

IX. And so we come to the Council of Constantinople, 
which is reckoned as the Second General. In describing its 
antecedents, Mr. Rivington tries to make capital out of 
Theodosius’ edict, identifying Catholicity with ‘the religion 
delivered by St. Peter to the Romans, and followed by the: 
pontiff Damasus,' and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria.’ 
And he suggests that it was simply because it was held by the 
Pope that Theodosius thus imposes it on the Empire (p. 243) ; 
whereas the main point is that it is Trinitarian, and therefore 
orthodox, and has come down from‘the Apostles, as at Rome 
from Peter. We fully agree with Mr. Rivington in censuring 
the factious conduct of those bishops at the Council of 381 
who would not accept Paulinus as the legitimate bishop of 
Antioch after the death of Meletius. 

The assertion that the Council of Constantinople, by ‘a 
sufficient number of bishops, adopted that recension of the 
Nicene Creed which we now call Constantinopolitan, is made 
with too great positiveness. The evidence for the fact is not 
contemporary, although it was certainly believed in the days 
of Nestorius. However, the bishops did probably give to 
their recension some virtual if informal approval.’ 

Following, but not quoting, Baronius,> Mr. Rivington 
questions the genuineness of the Council’s three canons as 
such. It was ‘an arrangement’ which the bishops agreed 
upon after the Bishop of Alexandria had left, and was ‘ after 
a time slipped in amongst the canons.’ * One sees, of course, 
why this line is taken. But why the canon ‘did not concern 
Rome’ because it did not relate to ‘jurisdiction’ is not so 
obvious. 

1 Mr. Rivington has no right to gloss ‘ pontificem Damasum’ by ‘the 
Pontiff of the Christian religion, ‘the Vicar of Jesus Christ.’ He takes 
‘pontificem’ in the exclusive papal sense. But Theodosius I. in a law 
of 384 uses ‘pontificium’ for ‘sacerdotium’ (Cod. Theod. xvi. 5. 13). And 
cf. Jerome, Z/. 88, ‘ tanti pontificis’ for the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

2 See Bright’s Votes on Canons of Councils, p. 93. 

3 See Baronius, iv. 534 (a. 381). 

* Socrates himself is enlisted on this side. He emphasizes the 
‘regulation’ (6pov) by naming it before the affirmation of the Creed, and 


the provision for bishops keeping to their own bounds (v. 8). Zherefore, 
we are told, he does not regard it as directly a canon (p. 260). 
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Mr. Rivington says (p. 264) that the Council of Aquileia ! 
wrote to Theodosius (the letter reckoned as the twelfth of St. 
Ambrose) with cognizance of what had happened at Constan- 
tinople. But it might ask for a ‘fuller council’ to be held at 
Alexandria without knowing of the Constantinopolitan pro- 
ceedings ; and if it had known that Flavian had been appointed 
to Antioch, it must have spoken less tentatively ; it could 
not have been content to refer to, and re-state, its previously 
expressed approval of a concordat between the two ‘ Antio- 
chene parties,’ ? to the effect that both should acknowledge 
the survivor of the two bishops—which compact, obviously, 
was ia futurum,and would not affect each party’s recognition 
of its own prelate as ¢he diocesan 7x present?. Moreover, the 
Council’s thanks to Theodosius naturally refer, not to his ‘law 
of July,’ but to his earlier law already mentioned.* Again, in 
his construction of the letter of the subsequent Council of 
Milan, our author goes wrong through forgetting that Maxi- 
mus, the pretender to the see of Constantinople, had actually 
appeared before an Italian Council, and persuaded its members 
that he was the rightful bishop of Constantinople.‘ 

The Council held at Constantinople in 382, the year after 
the ‘Second General’ Council, is used as a text for a Papalist 
comment (p. 270). This assembly addressed a letter to 
‘ Damasus, Ambrose,’ five other prelates named, and the rest 
of the bishops who, in a synod at Rome, had invited the 
Easterns to come thither as fora General Council. The letter 
gives reasons for not acting on the invitation, and naturally 
speaks in tones of tenderness and respect. ‘You invited us 
as your own members, This, for Mr. Rivington, implies 
that the Easterns looked to Rome as their ‘head.’> The 


1 This Council undoubtedly calls the Roman Church ‘the head of 
the Roman world, whence zz owmmes venerande communionis jura 
dimanant’ (Ambr. £/. 11). But this goes no further than ‘primacy’ 
within a united episcopate ; and we find, e.g., St. Ambrose taking a different 
line from Damasus about Maximus. 

? The Council of Milan had also approved of it (Ambr. Z/. 13. 2; cf. 
Soc. v. 5). 

5’ The law mentioning Rome and Alexandria, and defining the legal 
sense of ‘ Catholics,’ appeared February 28, 380. The ‘law of July,’ 381, 
related to Eastern Christendom. Which of these two is the more likely 
to be referred to by Italians in ‘ exclusa perfidia’ and ‘ Catholicis fides et 
concordia est restituta ’? 

* Mr. Rivington takes ‘in concilio nuper, in the letter of this Council, 
to mean the Council of Constantinople’ (p. 266). He cannot have read 
what follows in the same sentence, that Maximus had proved certain 
things to the satisfaction of the Council in question (Ambr. ZZ. 13. 3). 

° In the text this is given with a ‘ perhaps’; in the note ‘the context 
suggests’ it (p. 270). 
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Psalmist’s aspiration is adopted with an addition: ‘O for 
wings like a dove! then we will flee away and be at rest z#tk 
you. ‘At rest,’ according to our author, suggests that Rome, 
being the centre of the whole Church, is regarded as the 
mother of the Easterns. If he had quoted part of the pre- 
ceding context about Eastern suffering and disquiet, no such 
imagination would have been possible. Again, the letter 
speaks of the ‘Tome’ accepted at Antioch, and of the ‘Tome’ 
of ‘last year’s’ Council at Constantinople; whereupon we get 
this argument: The Tome of the Westerns was a Pope’s ; to 
accept it was to submit to Papal teaching ; the Constantino- 
politan Tome was substantially one with it; exgo, &c. But 
the reader is not told that the Tomes are’ brought in as 
illustrative of the Nicene faith, and as involving the true 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and of the combination of 
perfect Godhead with perfect manhood in the Lord Incarnate. 
‘ This faith, says the Council, referring to the Nicene Creed, 
‘ought to satisfy both you and us’ '—language not very like 
that of persons humbly awaiting an ex cathedra doctrinal 
utterance from Rome. Mr. Rivington does not like Eastern 
expressions of respect for Rome to be called diplomatic ; but 
he writes: ‘The Council of 382 expresses a hope that 
Damasus and the West will “congratulate” them on what 
they had done—a courteous ecclesiastical formula to request 
confirmation’ (p. 276). Such courtesy would strike us as 
highly ‘diplomatic. But Mr. Rivington could not have 
ventured on this gloss if he had not. ignored the words, ‘We 
entreat your Piety also to rejoice with us in what has been 
lawfully and canonically settled by us ;’ and this acquiescence 
in the arrangements made as to three great Eastern sees is 
requested on the ground of ‘ spiritual love, and of the fear of 
the Lord as controlling human prepossessions.’ This can 
hardly be considered ‘the appropriate language of subjects 
addressing a monarch, of prelates bowing before ‘the Apo- 
stolic see’ by whose‘ grace’ they hold their bishoprics, and to 
whose judgment they are absolutely responsible for the use 
of powers with which it has entrusted them. 

























































































































































We propose to return to the subject in our next number, 
and to consider those portions of the history of the fifth 
century to which Mr. Rivington has devoted the remainder 
of his book. Thus far, we think, it has been shown, to say 
the least, that Mr. Rivington’s readers will be very: ill advised 
if they accept his statements or inferences without testing 
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‘them by the original authorities, or without allowing ‘for the 
Vaticanist pre-assumption which, to do him justice, he never 
for a moment conceals.! 


ArT. IL—SANTA TERESA. 


Santa Teresa: being some account of her Life and Times, 
together with some pages from the history of the last great 
Reform inthe Religious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. Two vols. (London, 1894.) 


WE should be interested to know under what happy inspira- 
tion it was that Mrs. Cunninghame Graham was moved to 
write The Life and Times of Santa Teresa. It is a common 
-subject of complaint in this later day of ours that all fields of 
historic knowledge are already trodden, that the ground is 
everywhere preoccupied, and that nothing is left for the 
literary aspirant but to reproduce with what freshness he 
may some new aspect of an already exhausted theme. The 
‘work before us is a stirring rebuke of all such groundless 
complaining. Here is a subject, more than three centuries 
and a half old, buried beneath the dust of an age and condi- 
tions utterly unlike our own. Santa Teresa’s life was passed 
‘under circumstances which in less skilful hands would have 
made it arid as the desert lands of Seville, amidst which most 
of it was spent ; and lo! by the touch of genius it rises before 
us vivid with thrilling reality, with stirring movement, and 
with deepest interest. Despite the presence of competing 
volumes ever appearing from the press with remorseless 
rapidity ; despite the impatience and prejudice with which 
the jaded critic approaches a work of a thousand closely 

1 Since this article was in type, Cardinal Vaughan has delivered an 
address to ‘the Catholic Truth Society Conference’ at Preston, in which, 
inter alia, he reproduces, by way of appeal to Anglicans, Cardinal Wise- 
man’s parallelism between their position and that of the Donatists. We 
hope his Eminence did not perceive that he was employing a flagrant 
petitio principit. ‘Fhe argument, as he himself presents it, assumes that 
the Anglican Church is in schism, and that the Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine’s time now simply exists as the Roman communion, in ‘distinc- 
tion and separation not only from Protestants or from Anglicans, but 
from the whole orthodox East. In other words, it has logically nothing 
to say to any minds but such as have already decided the case against 
England and for Rome. We will add, that the famous. dictum of St. 
Augustine, Securus judicat orbis terrarum (to which the Cardinal does 


not refer), can only be claimed for Rome by a wilful or careless ignoring 
of the context, which identifies the ovd7: ¢evrarum with the whole Chris- 


tian body (cf. C. Epist. Parmen. iii. 24). 
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printed pages ; despite the dead and buried interest which it 
might be thought could alone attach to a movement centred 
upon a state of things that is now almost forgotten ‘as a 
dream when one awaketh, we have devoured Mrs. Cunning- 
hame Graham’s biography with unflagging appetite to the 
very last morsel. That we are entirely in accord with the 
authoress on all points is not to be anticipated. That we 
should have welcomed some further condensation, for the 
writer’s sake as well as the reader’s—for big books, however 
able, with difficulty secure due attention nowadays-—we may 
candidly allow. But, taking Santa Teresa as it stands, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be an historical 
biography of a very high order, worthy to take its place 
‘beside the best historical work of the present generation. 
‘Nor can the labour bestowed by Mrs.Graham on her subject 
‘be deemed superfluous. So far as English literature is con- 
cerned, we believe that she has traversed ground hitherto 
untrodden, and we have even searched the columns of the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale of Messrs. Didot in vain for any 
account of the illustrious Teresa Cepeda de Ahumada. 

Let us first give some of our reasons in justification of our 
hearty panegyric. Mrs. Graham brings special qualities to 
the adequate fulfilment of her task. Herself a native of 
Spain, she has studied with intelligent and sympathetic 
interest the natural features of the district where Santa 
Teresa laboured, and she is literally saturated with the spirit 
of her age. Rarely indeed has any book been written which 
reproduces so exactly the local colour of the scenes which it 
describes, or which follows with such unwearied and painful 
diligence every clue that can aid in the development of its 
story. Each fresh and subordinate actor as he appears, in a 
drama that was strikingly diversified and which included in 
its course some pre-eminent names, affords the opportunity 
for a lucid episode which in telling strokes sketches out his 
career and so helps to give completeness to the main action 
of the piece. Those who have experience in historical writing 
will understand how vast is the labour involved in thus 


following up side issues ; whilst the time and pains bestowed 


on Santa Teresa herself, on her life, her motives and her 
writings, must have been enormous; and the work has been 
done with a thoroughness and, withal, with an eloquence of no 
common order. We shall see how heartily Mrs. Graham 
sympathises with her subject, and with what contempt she 
looks upon the habits of her own contemporaries of this 
nineteenth century as she compares them with her heroine, 
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“who scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ Her book 
affords a fresh illustration of the adage that genius is only an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Yet we may question whether Teresa herself would have 
welcomed a biography which, whilst it is so highly apprecia- 
tive of the woman, holds in such small esteem the spiritual 
influences under whose heavenly guidance the Spanish saint 
ever consciously acted. We can understand the scornful 
incredulity with which Mrs. Graham glances at the puerile 
farrago of senseless legend and indiscriminate miracle 
beneath which the lives of so many Romish saints are 
frequently smothered. - The purposeless and self-inflicted 
indignities, the revolting puerilities, the mechanical inspira- 
tion, which only serve, as the authoress expresses it, to lessen 
and belittle Teresa’s real greatness, are properly set aside ; 
but, unless so perspicacious a writer has singularly failed to 
express her own convictions, we should fear that Mrs, Graham 
has herself abandoned the faith that all Anglo-Catholics hold 
dear. She adopts without reserve Spinoza’s assertion that 
the pretended revelations of the prophets had no existence 
beyond their own imagination (i. 182). She speaks of the 
narrow limits within which Christianity permits the emanci= 
pation of women (p. 283). She holds that the example of 
Teresa ‘ may still inspire us with something of the old fight- 
ing spirit, as we cast down the gauntlet, not for dogma, but 
fearlessly in the face of it, for abstract Right and abstract 
Reason, as being the highest ends Humanity can aim at? 
(p. 429). She speaks of sanctity and humanity as sworn foes 
(ii. 51), and of theology as in opposition to reason (26. p. 96). 
Nor is she content with such passing gibes as these at religion 
and dogma, which it is the fashion of many contemporary 
writers to scatter broadcast o’er their pages. Two brief 
extracts will show how complete is the author’s abandonment 
of Christianity, and how shadowy and mournful, in contrast 
with the joy of Christian assurance, is the philosophy she has 
substituted for it.. In the first passage Mrs. Graham is 
speaking of Teresa’s mysticism, which she affirms to be 


‘robust and healthy when compared with the unhealthy and 
sickly sentimentality which seems invariably to form the dominant 
note in the religious literature of to-day. Is it strange [she 
continues], in an age when man was supposed to be constantly in 
communicition with the supernatural, that, thirsting with Divine 
Love, she thought she had cleared the mysterious abyss which 
separates humanity from the shadow of the Divinity? And if it 
was but a false and fallacious dream, like so many others that have 
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II 








consoled and strengthened generations of the living—a dream as 
unreal as Christianity ttself—what of that, if thence she brought 
that strange radiance which clung to her in life, and in death refused 
to leave her—that rare perfection and purity and humility of life, on 
which the most sceptical have never dared to cast a doubt? Who 
would wish her dream undreamed? who would wish the illusion 
dissipated ?’ (i. 168). 










So, then, Christianity at its best is but a beneficent halluci- 
nation. In the second extract we could fancy we were 
listening to some fatalistic utterance of Greek tragedy, 
wherein Destiny and Duty, spelt with a capital D, preside in 
place of the Christian Trinity over the affairs of mortal men. 
The very opening sentence of the quotation shows how 
singularly inadequate is Mrs. Graham’s estimate of the future 
reward which crowns the believer’s career at its conclusion, 


and gives completeness to what, without it, would be oft- 
times so abrupt an ending. 























‘It is,’ we read, ‘for the young and inexperienced traveller, to 
encourage him to fresh exertion, that hope casts its glittering mirage 
over the dusty road of life ; with the buoyancy of youth and the 
weight of years the illusory glow vanishes, and he finds himself face 
to face with a gray and relentless destiny, and with the strange fact 
that the endless revolutions of the world have not taught wisdom to 
her children. But ‘Teresa has arisen to’a -loftier altitude, where the 
mind has ceased to need all such fictitious aid ; in her own unrival- 
led expression, “ her soul was securely seated on its own housetop.” 
What matter if all is a shadow : whether in the theological sense or 
one philosophical ; what matter if life is but a fleeting and unsub- 
stantial phantasmagoria, if through the gloom one star alone, the star 
of Duty, casts its pale fine radiance to the outskirts of eternity, and 
she can say, like the magi of old, “ Vidimus stellam ejus in oriente, et 
venimus”? It is the highest state to which humanity can attain, to 
which but few have attained, for it is even a reflex, however dim and 
obscured, of the calm impersonality of the Divinity ’ (ii. 48). 













































































This conception of a ‘calm impersonality ’ was hardly the 
ground of the confidence which Teresa expresses in the words 
to which it serves on Mrs. Graham’s page as the introduction, 
‘Blessed be God (she writes to her friend the Duchess of 
Alba) that we shall rejoice in Him securely for Eternity ; for 
certainly we can count on nothing here, what with these ab- 
sences and changes.’ 

With this preliminary warning of the spirit in which the 
work before us is written, we pass to the life itself. 

The period in which Teresa was born was one of critical 
transition for all southern Europe. The world was creeping 


out of medizevalism, but Spain still retained many and deep 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO, LXXVII. D 
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traces of the fashion that was passing away. Only two years 
before her birth Luther had published his famous theses at Wit- 
tenberg, and but twenty years earlier the warriors of her birth- 
place in the van of the Castilian army had helped to terminate 
the struggle of centuries in the decisive battle of Granada. 
The cry for faith and fatherland was raised through the entire 
Peninsula with a unanimity and with a ferocity begotten of 
perils which had shaken the Christian suzerainty to its founda- 
tions. Their effects were seen in the ruthless expulsion of 
the Jews, and in the consequent commercial ruin of the nation ; 
in the stern suppression of every rising of the Moors, from 
whose hands the country had been won inch by inch, and 
whose kinsmen on the opposite shore of the Mediterranean 
still gave well-grounded cause for apprehension and watchful- 
ness; and in the establishment of the terrible Inquisition, 
designed to extirpate heresy from Spanish soil, with power so 
despotic and unlimited that it could snatch the Bible from the 
dying hands and longing eyes of Charles V. To the irresis- 
tibly imperative demands of an unexpected current of events 
Mrs. Graham traces the gloomy cloud of bigotry that over- 
shadowed Spain and drained it of its strength never again 


to return. 


‘Yet for the moment at least,’ as she says, ‘under the auspices 
of a bigot and the thumbscrew of the Inquisitor, the Catholic faith 
rallied into a purer and more brilliant flame than she had known for 
many centuries, or was destined to know again. ‘The religious con- 
science of the age had never been more profoundly stirred. From 
every religious corporation in the country the war-cry went forth that 
was meant to give the counter blast to Protestantism. Spain it was 
that forced the Pope to hold the Council of Trent ; Spanish prelates 
and friars who in that assembly insisted on the reform of the religious 
orders and the clergy. Never had the faithful been more magnifi- 
cently munificent ; never have the ecclesiastical annals of Spain been 
rendered illustrious by a larger number of great and good men— 
men of pure and unblemished life, of noble and earnest aspirations. 
New bodies were founded every day ; many of them offering positive 
and material advantages to the social needs of the period’ (1. 33, 34). 


Nor was it only in the domain of religious enthusiasm 
that Spain was at this juncture pre-eminent. The entire 
nation vibrated with the excitement, the cupidity, the romantic 
dreams kindled by the discovery of the New World. In every 
branch of art, in every field of thought, in every class of 
literature—in architecture and painting and music and poctry 
and philosophy—the foremost rank may be claimed for the 
land whose monarch pensioned Titian and planned the 
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ears Escorial, who was the patron of Palestrina and of the Antwerp 
Wit- Polyglot. 
irth- Yet the old Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella must have 
inate lingered long in the remote Castilian town in which Teresa 
ada. was born. In her childhood the streets of Avila still rang 
ntire with the clatter of men-at-arms returning from the battle- 
n of fields ; ‘the pomps and vanities’ of life consisted mainly in 
inda- the jousts and tiltings of the younger nobles ; the monasteries 
on of swarmed with jolly rollicking monks more intent on the 
10n ; pleasures of this world than on preparation for the world to 
from come ; and in strange contrast with them the wanderer beyond 
1, and the city walls in some remote solitude might still light unex- 
ancan pectedly on the cell of a solitary hermit who had withdrawn from 
chful- his fellow-men to hold communion alone with nature and with 
sition, God. Even more than the natural effects of such an environ- 
wer 3 ment must thetradition of the auto de fé enacted on the Mercado 
ym the Grande of Avila have impressed Teresa’s youthful imagination. 
rresis- It was there that, about a quarter of a century before her birth, 
events the powers of the Grand Inquisitor were first exercised within 
, Over- the kingdom of Castille by the holocaust of some miserable 
again Jews accused of procuring the heart of a Christian child, 
kidnapped from Toledo, designed with a stolen consecrated 
uuspices wafer to work a magical charm that should cause Torquemada 
ic. faith to die of madness, and restore to the Jews the free exercise of 
own for their religion. What though the evidence on which the vic- 
yus COn- tims were condemned was entirely inconclusive, and the father 
From of the boy supposed to be murdered could not be produced ? 
rth that What though the accusation had been based on a confession 
1 it was wrung out by tortures too horrible to contemplate? Hatred 
prelates of the Jew and the Moor alike was imbibed in the cradle, and 
or so inflamed in Avila that over 11,000 Jews were expelled 
eee baal from the shelter of her walls. Besides, was not the Host found 
1 mea in Benito Garcia’s knapsack still preserved in a pearl coffer 
pirations. and venerated in the monastery of Santo Tomas? Into such 
5 positive an atmosphere Teresa Cepeda de Ahumada, the future patron 
1. 33s 34): saint of Spain, was born on Wednesday, March 28, in the 
: year of grace 1515. 
husiasm We may doubtless attribute some of Teresa’s marked 
e entire characteristics to tendencies inherited from her forefathers. 
romantic She came of an honourable but untitled family. On her 
In every father’s side her lineage might be traced to Sanchez, king of 
class of J Castille and Leon ; her mother sprang from a line of military 
id poctry | chieftains hardly less illustrious. In the grim frontier town 
1 for the of Avila, which until the fatal expulsion of the Jews had been 
ined the 








one of the most prosperous cities of Spain, the career of every 
D2 
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noble family could be read in the coat-of-arms e mblaz oned 
on its tombs in the cathedral, or sculptured over the portals 
of its fortress mansions; and the quarterings of Alonso Sanchez 
told of alliances with all the best blood in Avila. The 
chivalrous devotion to duty from which no peril could turn 
her aside ; the quiet daring which esteemed no obstacle insur- 
mountable in a holy cause ; the entire self-possession—quite 
consistent with the deepest and most genuine humility— 
which placed her at her ease amongst the noblest of the land ; 
the unfailing highbred courtesy displayed in her correspond- 
ence; the dignity which carried her with unruffled composure 
through the most trying experiences and which made her 
walk as a queen when patched (she was never ragged) and 
poverty-stricken—all these traits were probably ingrained in 
her high Spanish blood and breeding. For the Spain of that 
day consisted of but two grades of society—the od/esse and 
the peasantry ; and the social status of the former, maintained 
with wearisome etiquette amongst themselves, was neither 
challenged nor encroached upon by the jealous rivalry of 
modern times. The profession of arms or the ranks of the 
priesthood for the sons, and honourable marriage or admission 
to some convent of high and exclusive character for the 
daughters, were the only resources open to the children of the 
nobility, who, strangers as yet to the seductions of a Court, 
gathered in the provincial towns and bore a poverty which 
we should consider intolerable with proud and phlegmatic 
patience. Alonso Sanchez had been twice married, and had 
nine children. Of his seven-sons all, save one, went to seek 
their fortunes in the New World ; and when the elder of the 
two half-sisters had been married, and Teresa was left mother- 
less and sisterless in her gloomy home, what so natural as 
that she should have been exposed to dangers from which her 
father decided to protect her by placing her with the sisters 
of a convent close to his own dwelling. 

We have no space for early years, which passed by almost 
colourless, and over which the inventive resources of modern 
hagiology shed but little light. A few youthful indiscretions, 
cast into exaggerated shadow by after self-reproach ; some 
aspirations after a higher life, fleeting and soon forgotten ; the 
study of the Lives of the Saints, followed by that of books of 
knight-errantry, her only literature ; passionate love for her 
father, and affection, which lasted through her whole life, for 
her brothers ; such are the glimpses afforded us of Teresa's 
girlhood, until at sixteen she entered as a boarder the convent 
of Santa Maria, with a distinct aversion to the religious life ; and 
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when, after a stay there of a year and a half, one of the serious 
attacks of illness to which she was ever liable obliged her to 
return to her father’s house, the kindness of the nuns had not 
lessened her distaste: for the cloister. A chance accident 
determined her career.’ On her way to visit her sister she 
stopped a few days with an uncle, who led in his village home 
the life of an anchorite ; and to gratify him she read aloud to 
him some of his favourite books of devotion. These filled 
her with apprehension about the uncertainty of life and her 
danger of hell fire. Through sheer terrors of future torment, 
she determined to find safety in the discipline of a religious 
life. Love of father and the world was sternly repressed ; 
and, having persuaded her brother Antonio to take a similar 
resolution, without any consciousness of a vocation, moved 
not by love but by servile fear, Teresa, then barely eighteen, 
entered the convent of the Encarnacion, a Carmelite com- 
munity just outside the gates of Avila. At what cost of self- 


sacrifice the final step was taken, is best told in her own 
words, 


‘I do not think,’ she wrote, ‘that when I die the wrench will be 
greater to me than when I went forth from my father’s house ; for it 
seems to me that every bone was wrenched asunder, and as there 
was no love of God to take the place of the love of father and 
kinsmen, the struggle was so great that, if the Lord had not helped 
me, my own resolutions would not have been enough to carry me 


through’ (i. rrr). 


The menial offices which fall to the latest novice in a large 
community ; the privations and hardships inevitable in a poor 
and miserable convent, whose very church and choir were so 
ill provided that snow fell in winter through the roof upon the 
kneeling sisterhood ; the scandal and gossip and fault-finding 
amongst more than a hundred nuns, were no slight trial to one 
who had been delicately nurtured, and whose personal attrac- 
tions would suggest a very different fortune. 


‘She was tall and well-proportioned ; her brow fair and spacious, 
encircled by an aureole of black curling hair ; her eyebrows rather 
straight than arched, and somewhat thick ; her eyes black and round, 
with rather heavy lids, although not large, well placed, lively, and so 
full of merriment that when they laughed, their laughter communi- 
cated itself irresistibly to those around her; at other times their 
gravity imposed silence and respect. Her mouth was neither large 
nor small, and the upper lip thin and straight, the lower one thick 
and slightly drooping. Her teeth were good, and her chin sweet and 
dimpled. Her hands small and very beautiful, with the long taper- 
ing fingers and filbert nails of the idealist. Her manners possessed 
an indescribable fascination, which charmed and magnetised all who 
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came within the circle of their influence, and over whom she rarely 
failed to wield that power which was afterwards such a potent instru- 
ment in the Reform of the Carmelites. At sixty her walk was still 
so graceful that all eyes were moved to follow her with admiration ’ 
(i. 97). 

The year of noviciate was barely passed and her full pro- 
fession celebrated, when Teresa’s health once more gave way. 
The ineffable peace that had followed her first entrance into 
the Encarnacion had been succeeded by severe mental 
struggles aggravated by a return of the doubts and terrors 
from which she had sought a refuge in its walls. For long 
intervals she lay in a state of unconsciousness painful to 
witness ; and when a change of scene to her father’s house 
failed to restore her, it was decided to place her under the 
charge of a ‘healing woman’ whose cures had gained much 
local celebrity. In the interval of some months before her 
‘cure’ was commenced, she read and meditated on the 
Abecedario Espiritual, and her mind, preternaturally acute 
and sensitive through the severity of her bodily sufferings, 
felt, as Mrs. Graham expresses it, the first faint tremors of 
mysticism, and she adopted as the definition of her own emo- 
tions the terms with which the Adecedario supplied her. 
That she survived the barbarous treatment of the ‘ curandera,’ 
whose nostrums were such as form the ingredients in the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, and whose manipulation rivalled 
the torture of the rack, was not the least wondrous of the 
miracles which befell her. ‘ By force of remedies,’ she says, 
‘her life became almost extinct,’ and she was borne back to 
her father’s house more dead than alive. After three months 
of intense agony, on the night of the Feast of our Lady, of 
August 1536, the flickering lamp seemed on the point of ex- 
piring, and she fell into a trance which lasted four days. The 
sacrament of extreme unction was administered, nuns from 
the Encarnacion watched the motionless body, Carmelite 
friars chanted dirges for their sister’s soul. Only her father’s 
stubborn resistance prevented her being buried alive. ‘This 
my daughter,’ he said, ‘is not yet for the grave.’ When she 
revived, her eyes were filled with wax which had gathered 
from the candles burning around her body, and her condition 
was as desperate as could well be conceived. 


‘ Her tongue was bitten to pieces ; her throat so weak as to be 
unable to swallow anything but water ; her body as if it had been 
violently wrenched limb from limb ; her senses weak and wavering ; 
her nerves shrunk up with pain into a coil like rope ; her body like a 
corpse ; unable to move hand or foot with the exception of one 
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finger of her right hand. She could not bear to be touched, and was 
moved in a sheet’ (i. 119). 


On Palm Sunday, 1537, Teresa was carried back to the 
Encarnacion, where for three years she remained paralysed 
and helpless. Mrs. Graham discusses the nature of her malady, 
and the explanations offered of the visions which followed 
upon, if they did not result from it. She rejects alike the 
hypothesis of epileptic hysteria and of pious fraud, and leaves 
the problem unsolved. Teresa herself ascribed her sufferings 
to the results of quartan ague, disavowed many of the pro- 
phecies imputed to her as mere ravings of delirium, and 
calmly analysed and questioned her visions as of small im- 
portance compared with the practical exercise of godliness 
and virtue. Moreover, the chronological confusion in her own 
account of her mental experiences makes it impossible to 
trace causes and effects in their true consecutive order, and we 
are constrained to leave the question in the like obscurity. 
One thing, however, seems indisputable, and that is Teresa’s 
transparent integrity. She may have been deluded; she 
assuredly did not intend to deceive. 

It is a mark of this integrity that her spiritual growth on 
her own showing was far from uniform. Under the influence 
of thought and prayer during her sharp conflict with death, 
she not only attained a high degree of spiritual insight, but 
had helped her father to a like growth in the felt joy of inter- 
course with God ; yet as health returned, care for the world 
resumed its power, and she lost all sense of sweetness in con- 
templation and prayer. Her devotions grew cold and formal, 
and as, through her reputation for superior sanctity, excep- 
tional freedom was allowed her, the charm of the Jocutorio 
became once more irresistible, and an old intimacy was so 
openly renewed as to elicit the repeated and unwelcome 
remonstrances of an aged sister. The struggle between Christ 
and the world for the mastery in her soul was of great inten- 
sity, and lasted for nearly twenty years. At one time the 
Saviour Himself so sternly rebuked her that twenty-seven 
years later the impression of His words was not effaced. At 
other times Satan persuaded her that prayer was useless. At 
length, in her forty-first year, the Confessions of St. Augustine 
came into her hands. ‘ It seems that the Lord ordered it, for 
I did not try to get them, nor have I ever before seen them ;’ 
and in their graphic record of the conflict through which the 
writer had been led into the peace that passeth understanding, 
she felt as though the Lord was calling her to Himself. 

Some idea of the nature of the spiritual conflict through 
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which she had passed, of its duration and intensity, may be 
gathered from the following characteristic passage : 


‘I passed a most troublous life, for prayer only made me realize 
my faults more. God called me on one side ; on the other I followed 
the world. Everything of God gave me happiness. The things of 
the world held me in bondage. It seems that I wished to reconcile 
these two opposites, so inimical to each other, as are the spiritual 
life, its contents and satisfactions, and sensual amusements. Prayer 
was a great labour to me, for the spirit was slave rather than master, 
and so I was not able to shut myself up in my heart, which was the 
only way of proceeding I used in prayer, without shutting up at the 
same time a thousand vanities. ... When I saw how little I improved, 
the many tears with which I bewailed my fault filled me with great 
anger, for neither resolution nor effort sufficed to keep me from 
falling when the occasion of sin was there ; they seemed to me 
deceitful tears, and only served to make my sin appear greater, 
because I saw how great a mercy the Lord did me in granting them 
with such a deep repentance. Of a truth, Thou didst take, my King, 
the most delicate and painful punishment that could be for me, as 
One who well understood what would pain me most. With great 
gifts didst Thou chastise my sins. . . . It was the more painful for 
my nature to receive mercies when I had fallen into grave sin, than 
to receive punishment ; one of them it seems to me certain, melted, 
confounded and troubled me more than many infirmities, with many 
other trials added to them ; for I saw that I merited the last, and it 
seemed to me that I paid somewhat for my sins, although all was 
little, according to the number of them: but to see myself receiving 
mercies anew, after so ill requiting those I had received, is a species 
of torment most terrible. ‘Thus I passed many years, and now I marvel 
how anyone could have borne it without leaving the one or the other ; 
well do I know that to leave prayer was no longer in my hands, 
because He who loved me upheld me with His in order to bestow 
on me greater mercies’ (i. 138-9). 


There was this especial peculiarity in Teresa’s revelations, 
that for the most part they did not follow, but preceded her 
conversion ; they were the means rather than the result, the 
cause rather than the consequence of her sanctity ; and it was 
this fact which filled her with incredulous astonishment that 
such honour was allowed her. What was she, a poor, erring 
woman, who had entered the convent of the Encarnacion 
without a genuine vocation, who had neglected her vows, and 
backslidden in heart to worldly affections and frivolities— 
what was she that her Lord should deign thus to come to her? 
Strangely sudden and overpowering were the blasts of inspira- 
tion which swept over her, which left her at times utterly 
prostrate and sore in body and mind alike, and which yet led 
her on step by step to the lofty destiny in store for her. 
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Strangely literal and realistic also were the forms under 
which the manifestations of the Divine Presence were dis- 
closed. 


‘On Palm Sunday,’ she writes, ‘as I had just communicated I 
was seized with a great suspension, so that I could not even swallow 
the Form, and whilst I had it in my mouth, when I began to come 
to myself z¢ seemed to me in very truth that my whole mouth was full 
of blood ; and tt seemed to me that my face and I myself were entirely 
covered with it, as tf the Lord had just shed it. It seemed to me that 
it was still warm, and the suavity I felt at that moment was excessive ; 
and the Lord said to me, “ Daughter, I desire that thou shalt benefit 
by My blood, and fear not that My mercy shall fail thee. I shed it 
with much suffering, and thou enjoyest it, as thou seest, with great 
delight ; well do I reward thee for the delight thou gavest Me this 
day.” This He said because for more than thirty years, if it was pos- 
sible, I had communicated on this day, and tried to prepare my soul 
to receive its guest, the Lord’ (i. 453). 


On other occasions the phantasy was singularly opportune, 
and its utterance exactly suited to a crisis which called for 
some practical decision. When Teresa’s heart is weighed 
down beneath a burden of anxieties which would utterly have 
crushed any other woman, the cheering voice seldom fails to 
speak in tones of animating encouragement. At one time it 
is the assurance that her trials are but tokens of a deeper love; 
at another, that it is the Divine purpose that she shall no 
longer converse with men, but with angels; at a third, that 
her human frailty is being taught the lesson that all is possible 
in God. Nor is the student of cloister life astonished to learn 
that in Teresa’s case, as in that of St. Agnes and St. Catharine, 
the highest aspiration of the consecrated bride is fulfilled in 
her espousal by the Heavenly Bridegroom, or that the Queen 
of Heaven herself came down to fill the seat which belonged 
to her as prioress, but which she had never occupied in the 
choir. For the judgment of such ecstatic reverie we know no 
wiser criterion than that suggested in Mrs. Graham’s remarks 
upon the first of the prodigies to which we have just referred. 


‘Still more remarkable is the paragraph that follows, and yet let 
it not rouse a smile either of derision or of indulgence. ‘Truly there 
is much in what Ribera says—that only they who have lived this life 
can judge it ; not we, buried in the mechanical cares of life, whose 
thoughts never soar farther than money-getting or money-spending, 
and who have erected ourselves into our own gods, and study our 
mental phenomena as intently as we do our physical. Who then 
so bold as to impugn the reality of this subjective world—these 
fancies, these thrills of emotion, these sudden enlightenments, these 
depths of depression, shaped and moulded by desire, intense aspira- 
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tion, absolute crucifixion of self; fanned into flame by amorous 
impulses which left the body too frail a tenement for so great a 
guest, fainting and distraught—which Teresa saw, which existed for 
her eyes, faded by suffering and abnegation? What ideal to-day 
exacts such subjection, such control, such profound and ceaseless 
vigil on every restless sense and instinct? Ah! let us veil our eyes, 
let us touch with reverence these frailties of a strong and energetic 
mind distorted by a belief ; but let us not deny that this woman did 
find some recompense in this strange dream-world, often tender and 
often terrible, of her own creating, for the renouncing of her life ; 
and that for her it existed in very truth, shedding a strange and 
pathetic radiance over her meagre and solitary existence’ (i. 453-4). 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to realize the extra- 
ordinary interest and excitement which were aroused by 
Teresa’s visions. It was a period in which religious questions, 
as Mrs. Graham admirably expresses it, ‘governed politics 
and tinctured all life,’ and the minutest points of theology 
were debated with an acrimony that extended through every 
rank of society and with an eagerness that pervaded the Court, 
the camp, and the cottage as entirely as the cloister. To 
maintain the faith in unsullied purity was the ideal alike of 
the peasant and the prince, and the term miscreant, in its 
primary meaning, connoted universal abhorrence. Anything 
unusual or abnormal at such a period was specially exposed 
to suspicion, and the Inquisition regarded with undisguised 
jealousy all claims to exceptional illumination. For this 
mistrust there was abundant reason. The heresies of Illu- 
minism and Quietism were misleading many souls, and in the 
convents of Spain large numbers of excitable women were 
gathered under conditions but too favourable for the hysteri- 
cal imposture and contagion which arise in times of religious 
effervescence. Even a long life of sanctity had failed to 
guard against the subtle temptation to pretended revelations, 
and it were hard to say whether it was conscious deceit or 
hysterical hallucination which inspired Magdalen de la Cruz 
to prophesy, and stamped the stigmata on the hands and feet 
of the Nun of Lisbon. Was it to divine or diabolical sug- 
gestion that Teresa’s visions were to be attributed? She 
herself confessed the deepest mistrust of revelations, for which 
her growth in the spiritual life afforded no palpable justifica- 
tion. Was exorcism the true remedy for a condition whose 
symptoms almost defied the keenest diagnosis, but were 
perilously akin to other cases of Satanic possession ? Of such 
a kind were the queries freely uttered throughout Avila as 
Teresa’s friends within and without the convent of the 
Encarnacion discussed the report of her visions which had 
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gradually leaked out, and whose prodigies lost nothing in the 
repetition of them. There were not a few who indignantly 
asserted that chastisement and confinement were the fittest 
cure for the vagaries of the audacious nun—their own familiar 
and not too saintly acquaintance from childhood—who pre- 
tended that the Saviour had vouchsafed special manifestations 
of His ineffable presence to her alone of all the cloistered 
women in her nativetown. No doubt she was playing a deep 
game and was prompted by an ambition, which they had long 
suspected, to make herself a person of importance. Even 
Teresa’s closest friends were filled with misgiving about the 
origin and the ultimate consequences of pretensions which did 
not differ perceptibly from those which, in the case of others, 
had led to the most signal disaster. 

No part of the work before us gives more striking evidence 
of the writer’s critical ability and acumen than that which 
deals with this crucial question of Teresa’s mysticism, as 
Mrs. Graham brings out into the strongest relief the qualities 
which differentiate her heroine from ordinary victims of 
visionary hallucination and successfully vindicate her memory 
from all suspicion of intentional deceit. It were hard to 
conceive a stranger blending of contradictory elements than 
those combined in Teresa’s person. In closest union with 
the cataleptic seizures, which left her body wholly prostrate 
and rapt her spirit far away to the world of the unseen, were 
the shrewdest common sense and the most practical capacity 
for handling smallest details of every-day life. The inward 
gaze which could penetrate the veil that shuts out the in- 
corporeal from ordinary sight seemed, in her case, only to 
quicken the perception that could read human character and 
detect its subtlest workings with unerring precision. Her 
superb contempt for all worldly things served to stimulate 
the keenness with which she could appreciate the smallest 
pecuniary advantage for her foundations—to any personal 
advantage or to any personal humiliation she was supremely 
indifferent—but all the parsimony of her class and her age 
were at once on the alert when the interests of her com- 
munities were involved. Nor was the combination in her 
less marvellous, of a wholesome healthiness of mind so rarely 
found together with the extreme bodily weakness and the 
vividness of mental activity which engendered her reveries. 
Teresa was no melancholy, hypochondriacal enthusiast ; her 
eyes brimming with merriment and her words provoking 
peals of laughter, so that she won the hearts of all around 
her. Perhaps the strongest proof, however, both of her 
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genius and her truthfulness is supplied by the internal evi- 
dence furnished by her writings. Her own education had 
been as imperfect as that of the time and the society to which 
she belonged, and she retained to the last a decided prejudice, 
not uncommon even now, against the higher culture of her 
sex. ‘Be off, wench, with your Bible,’ was her answer to a 
would-be novice who incautiously brought a Bible amongst 
her belongings. She would rather her nuns were proud of 
their ignorance, as became saints, than of their Latin. Learn- 
ing enough to spell out her books of devotion and the coarse 
romances of knight-errantry was all Teresa was taught in her 
childhood. 

The reader is naturally curious to learn how a literature 
produced under such exceptional circumstances, and hidden 
from, most of us in the old Castilian, is estimated by a 
competent and painstaking student. Here is Mrs. Graham’s 
thoughtful and admirable criticism, which we think no whit 
the less trustworthy because she avows that a minute exami- 
nation has increased her love and admiration for Teresa a 
thousandfold. 


‘The charm of Teresa’s style is that she has none. She wrote as 
she spoke. Her mode of expression is, curiously enough, rather 
that of a great orator than of a writer. Irregular, often slipshod and 
inaccurate, flowing off into digressions which the next moment she 
apologises for, yet full of spontaneity and energy, . . . these very 
digressions which in another would be wearisome and irritating, in 
her are full of fascination and charm. It is as if we are listening 
to some person speaking, who constantly breaks off from his subject 
to follow new trains of thought suggested by the inspiration of the 
moment. She never seeks to be what she is not, nor aims at a weary, 
monotonous consistency. Her every mood is revealed with naive 
simplicity and frankness. Sometimes didactic and moralizing, like 
the thorough old Castilian she was ; sometimes vague and visionary ; 
occasionally rising to a lofty strain of lyrism that has never been 
surpassed, or bursting into a vein of impassioned eloquence, it seems 
as if the sounds of her voice actually ring through the reader’s ears. 
She has stamped on all her productions the impress of a strong and 
powerful individuality. A strain of dry humour, a delicate wit, 
scintillates through them all. No one ever wrote a Castilian more 
forcible and energetic. At the period when she wrote, the national 
idiom was in a state of transition. She was the last to mingle the 
robust and energetic forms of the language of an older century with 
a more modern style and modes of expression. . . . For this reason, 
if for no other, no student of the Spanish language can be said to be 
conversant with it unless he has read the Saint of Avila, whose 
works undoubtedly take their place amongst the best samples of the 
literature of the age’ (i. 67-8). 
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This account of the wa of Teresa’s writings ouniltes 
however, so imperfect without a brief description of their 
character and contents, that we make no scruple of adding 
yet another quotation in which the distinctive features of her 
mystic writings are portrayed. 


‘Although she saw visions,’ writes Mrs. Graham, ‘and heard 
voices, and described the emotions and sensations she experienced 
in the invisible world of her making—a world formed on and always 
limited by the exterior one—Teresa was not by nature a mystic. In 
her Zz/e, for instance, with all its wonderful psychological analysis of 
emotion—in the M/oradas, which she herself considered her greatest 
work —we are principally struck by their strong practical tendency, her 
marvellous insight into character and springs of motives—a practical 
tendency which culminates in the Camino de Perfeccion. The 
emotions she describes are familiar to anyone who has studied the 
development of mysticism ever so slightly. Her special merit is to 
have described them with singular force, felicity and delicacy, 
detecting a shade, a gradation, with the accuracy of a mathematician 
and the intuition of a poet. She gilds the well-trodden with the 
light of her own genius, striking out all manner of strange lights and 
transitions undreamt of before ; for she was a great writer; her 
intellect was singularly acute ; she wrote as naturally as the birds 
sing. The Vida ard the Moradas are classics, and deserve to be so 
as long as the Spa 1ish tongue is spoken. Free from all pretension, 
simple and direct in phrase, simple of speech, dignified and sincere, 


the spontaneous production not only of the brain but the heart, 
they are, perhaps, the most wonderful books that have ever been 
penned by a woman’ (i. 73). 


Mrs. Graham compares Teresa’s mysticism to that of 
Eckhart, and traces its origin to the Adecedario Espiritual of 
a Franciscan mystic already referred to, from which it differs 
but slightly in its nomenclature and classification. Her 
system, if it may be so called, was a form of Quietism, at 
different stages of which the soul attains the Gz/t of Tears, 
or is exalted to the Prayer of Quiet and Union. The period 
of such ecstasy may be but momentary ; but its effects are 
unmistakable and permanent. Rapt away—whether in the 
body or out of the body, who can tell ?—to celestial heights, 
all earthly things and those who follow them, even in their 
most legitimate pursuit, are seen far below in their true 
dimensions. As her consciousness of the exceptional insight 
thus vouchsafed her became more acute, Teresa’s mind was 
filled with anxiety lest she should be the victim of illusion, 
and she eagerly sought for the sacerdotal guidance which is 
so amply provided for followers of the Latin obedience. It 
was indeed a special evidence of her complete integrity that 
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she invariably selected the most searching and spiritually 
minded confessors, and that she did not shrink from the 
severest tests to which they could subject her. Of course, the 
language in which she depicts her visions is derived from the 
scenes and associations of her past life, from the legends upon 
which her imagination had been nurtured in childhood, and 
from the limited range of thought and feeling inevitable to 
the age and conditions into which she was born. So it was 
that her vision of hell was a pageant of material horrors com- 
bining all the most frightful tortures of a medizval prison, 
and her outpouring of divine love found expression in terms 
borrowed from the warm rhapsody of the amorous romances 
of chivalry. But through her varying moods—her seasons of 
dark depression verging on despair, her moments of exalta- 
tion soaring up to ecstasy—her punctilious honesty is trans- 
parent. What if she who asserted that she was enabled to 
hold intercourse with Him who is invisible, was avowedly a 
weak and ailing woman, full of bodily sufferings and infirmi- 
ties, and therefore exceptionally liable to delusion? One 
thought effectually checks any disposition, if such should 
arise, to scoff at her revelations as the vain imaginings of a 
sick-brained enthusiast—and that is, the sanctifying influence 
they wrought upon her life. Who will dare to disclaim the 
cause, however obscure its analysis or however imperfect its 
delineation, which could inspire a confirmed invalid woman 
with the dauntless courage to do what she believed to be 
God’s bidding at whatever cost of pain or personal sacrifice ; 
which could make her, for the sake of others, embrace poverty 
in its most galling forms; which could lead her persistently 
to choose the path that followed the footsteps of the Man of 
Sorrows ; which kindled within her such zeal for God’s truth 
that she held the ravages of heresy to be the only trial worthy 
of being felt ; which so taught her the sanctifying power and 
blessedness of love that she declared ‘ Satan himself would be 
no longer Satan, if he could love;’ and which could so trans- 
figure life’s simplest duties into angelic service that she 
determined ‘ even in the meanest things to aim always at the 
highest ’ ? 

Upon a mind so completely saturated as Teresa’s with 
spiritual ideals and promises, the falling of an accidental 
spark suffices to kindle an unquenchable flame. The project 
of a great Reform of the Carmelite Order had long been 
seething in her mind, yet it was to a remark of a thoughtless 
girl that the first convent of the Discalced Carmelites owed 
its foundation. Teresa was discussing one evening in her cell 
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with a few friends—amongst them two of her nieces, Maria 
de Ocampo and her sister—the impossibility of following a 
strict and contemplative life in the overcrowded Encarnacion, 
when Maria, hitherto noticeable only for secular and frivolous 
tastes, exclaimed, ‘Let us who are here betake us to a dif- 
ferent and more solitary way of life, like hermits;’ and 
when the speaker further offered to give 1,000 ducats of her 
dowry towards starting such a home, the proposal seemed no 
longer impracticable. Other friends, Da Guiomar de Ulloa 
especially, were consulted and promised their aid. Doubts 
and irresolution engendered by the prospect of the opposition, 
the difficulties, and the poverty which the new foundation 
would have to encounter; by the wrench inevitably to be 
incurred in severing herself from ties consecrated by memories 
and associations which endeared them to her large, loving 
nature ; by the uncertainty which in the dim mysterious 
future overhung a step so liable to misapprehension on her 
own part and misrepresentation on that of others—all such 
causes of hesitation were dissipated by a seraphic vision of 
exceptional clearness. Christ appeared and bid Teresa set 
about her work with all her might. The new convent would 
be a star shining with resplendent light, of whose portals the 
Holy Virgin and St. Joseph should be the guardians. And 
her confessor was at once to be informed of her divine com- 
mission, and to be told that the Lord prayed him not to be 
against her nor to hinder her in its execution. 

It was one of the persistent trials of Teresa’s life that 
until nearly its close she was under the control of superiors 
who were hostile to her projects, and they who hated her 
were lords over her. It is easy to understand that the 
members of the venerable order to which she belonged, and 
which claimed to trace its origin to the fiery prophet of 
Mount Carmel, would look down in wrathful scorn upon 
Teresa’s mushroom foundations; that their relaxed discipline, 
so alien to the ascetic spirit of the Tishbite, would resent the 
reproof implied in the erection of stricter and independent 
communities ; and that they would use all their powerful and 
aristocratic influence in the Papal Curia and the Spanish 
Court to crush the solitary and daring woman who proposed 
such innovations. Before these forces were called into play 
there were a thousand local jealousies to be outwitted or 
soothed. Every existing religious order eyed with suspicion 
an addition to its numbers. The foundation of a new 
monastery was necessarily the appearance of a rival com- 
petitor for the alms that were sorely needed for the support 
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of already existing sisterhoods ; the admission of each fresh 
novice was the subtraction from some older convent of the 
dowry which she brought upon her entrance; and the astound- 
ing poverty of the land, brought into high relief in Mrs. 
Graham’s narrative, afforded only too valid an argument 
against the multiplication of religious houses for which the 
bare necessaries of life might not improbably be unattain- 
able. This latter reason frequently induced the municipality 
of any city in which a new foundation was proposed, to oppose 
it to the utmost, lest the risk of starvation—a crying disgrace 
in the most Catholic fatherland—should be added to its other 
burdens. These facts will readily explain the secrecy and 
craft which accompanied all Teresa’s earlier foundations and 
what a picture they incidentally afford of poverty-stricken, 
priest-ridden, litigious Spanish society under Philip II.! 
What scarcity of tenements, and those half in ruins! What 
lack of roads, and they but mere mule tracks along which 
springless carts jolted heavily! What want of bridges, so 
that the crossing of a swollen stream at well-known fords 
involved serious danger! What scant of furniture! What 
penury of everything that our modern life regards as essential 
to the simplest degree of civilization—of everything save the 
gay costume bedecked with jewels that clothed an inflexible 
pride of birth, or the religious habit which even in rags digni- 
fied the wearer! What business had this ‘restless and gad- 
about’ woman to be trailing her nobility across dusty plains 
and through the muddy streets of distant cities, instead of 
resting content with intercourse with those of her own rank 
in Avila? How much more seemly and accordant with the 
profession she had made, if that really touched her conscience, 
to dwell amongst her own people, and combine any personal 
acts of grace with the decent enjoyments of the convent 
parlour. For life in a Spanish convent, as described by Mrs. 
Graham, before Teresa’s example and influence had brought 
about a change, was not without many attractions. 

‘ After the first wrench of separation from her family a nun’s days 
could slip away as pleasantly and serenely in some spacious convent, 
like the Encarnacion, amidst its sunlight gardens and shady cloisters, 
as in her father’s house, not unlike it in its almost monastic austerity 
and seclusion, to which a stately and sometimes irksome ceremonial 
imparted the only flavour of worldliness she knew. Noble birth was 
as potent within as without the convent walls, and even in the 
cloister, to those who possessed it belonged by undisputed and tacit 
allowance all the small distinctions and privileges possible in a sister- 
hood. In the parlours—a pleasant lounging place on a summer’s 
afternoon, when the sun slept on the red-brick floors, and the sleepy 
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atmosphere lulled to idleness, thronged with gay youths, friends, and 
relatives—the world still saluted their ears with its news and scandal. 
The peaceful routine thus varied with echoes from without was not 
without its charm, and it was not long before they sank into good- 
tempered, complacent nuns, over whose faces, unwrinkled except 
by fat or merriment, the cares of life slipped by leaving no trace 
of their passage. Before the Council of Trent the nuns could go and 
come with almost as much freedom as if they were uncloistered ; 
nay, more, for their habit commanded respect and devotion where- 
ever it was seen. Nor in entering the convent did they lose their 
style or titles. The Teresa de Jesus of San José was in the noble 
convent of the Encarnacion addressed, as the old-fashioned stately 


courtesy of her time dictated, as the Magnificent Lady Dota Teresa 
de Ahumada’ (i. 228-9). 


Two predominating principles governed Teresa’s action in 
the foundation of her new order. The first was the intensity 
of her conviction about the mischief caused through the spread 
of Lutheran heresy, and the necessity laid upon herself, weak, 
erring woman though she was, to do her utmost to arrest it. 
The second was her persuasion that if the evil were to be 
effectually checked, the selected champions of the faith must 
be strengthened by the unwearied intercession of women 
devoted to a perfect rule of poverty and prayer, and that for 
this purpose something very different from life in the En- 
carnacion was indispensable. In the Camino de Perfeccion 
she unfolds the rules by which such a life should be guided, 
and the reader may gather an adequate conception of its 
contents from the summary and extracts which Mrs. Graham 
supplies. Even a cursory perusal will show its extraordinary 
ability, and its singular insight into the very heart of the 
matter with which she has to deal. It is impossible to con- 
dense it within our space, and a mere selection of illustrations 
hardly suggests its scope and completeness. The perfect 
equality of all the convent’s inmates, whatever their distinc- 
tion of birth; the complete renunciation of the world; the 
sober and sagacious combination of the contemplative and 
the active life ; the stern injunctions against fault-finding, cen- 
soriousness, and grumbling ; the insistence upon love as the 
measure of ability to bear a heavier or lighter cross ; and the 
warning against the use of too familiar terms in speaking of 
affection for our Blessed Lord—these are but a few salient 
points in her instructions. The principles thus indicated she 
herself rigidly observed in forming her infant communities, 
refusing without hesitation to accept a wealthy novice, whom 


she deemed spiritually undesirable, at a moment when she 
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was intolerably harassed for money, and admitting a penniless 
applicant because of her sincere and unaffected piety. 

The narrative of each successive foundation conveys a 
quaint and realistic picture of the manifold impediments 
which invariably beset Teresa’s path. After infinite wheedling 
and coaxing to gain the necessary permission of varied and 
sometimes mutually antagonistic authorities ; after harassing 
perplexity about the provision of sadly inadequate but indis- 
pensable endowments ; after interminable delay and haggling 
over the purchase of a building, with no small risk that the 
contract would be repudiated ere the ink of its signatures was 
dry, the little company oi pioneer founders would start on 
their journey. It was a formidable undertaking, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, for a few timid nuns, under the 
guardianship of a friendly priest, to set forth in a covered cart 
driven by some rustic muleteer. As they jolted slowly on, 
cramped and weary—in summer smothered in the sweltering 
heat that steamed beneath the awning, in winter half frozen 
from the cold which it was powerless to exclude—the long 
hours were beguiled by Teresa’s inexhaustible cheerfulness, 
Nothing could resist the fascination of her gaiety. The dullest 
muleteer, the surliest innkeeper on the road, were speedily won 
and became her staunchest friends. At times the tinkling 
of a little bell warns their fellow-travellers that the nuns are 
saying Hours within the closed sackcloth awning, and priests 
and peasants journey on in silence until the same sound 
betokens that the orisons are ended. When long leagues 
have been traversed and rest is imperative, the roadside 
posada was often so infested with filth and vermin that its 
shelter was intolerable, and the open cold was preferable to 
nameless horrors ; but Teresa’s spirit—although she was a born 
aristocrat and adored cleanliness—never flagged. After days 
of such wayfaring, when the end of her journey was reached, 
a fresh series of trials commonly awaited her, and not seldom 
it was deemed prudent to linger outside the city walls until 
nightfall, lest opposition should be made to their entrance 
upon their purchased dwelling. 

The foundation of Medina del Campo may serve as a 
sample of these experiences. Teresa had set out with five 
nuns and an attendant priest from Avila amidst the wrathful 
and jealous disfavour of her acquaintance and the misgivings 
of even her warmest friends. At the end of the first day’s 
journey, as they were entering Arévalo, Teresa received 
a message from the owner of the house she had hired at 
Medina that he refused to give up possession until some 
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agreement could be come to with the Augustinians who 
occupied the adjoining premises, and who objected to a 
convent in such close proximity to their monastery. The 
mortification thus caused was aggravated by the discourage- 
ment which Teresa feared for her companions. A midnight 
council was held, at which Master Julian and Fr. Domingo 
Bajies assisted. To return and face the laughter and jeers of 
Avila was not to be thought of. Three of the nuns were 
placed under the care of the curé of a neighbouring village ; 
the rest determined to press on, and ‘early next morning 
they were met by Fray Antonio de Heredia, prior of the 
Carmelite monastery of Medina, who had bought a ruined 
house for their permanent home, with the welcome notice 
that it might serve their turn, and that with the help of a few 
hangings the gateway could easily be transformed into a 
church’ (i. 336). The reader shall enjoy with us the graphic 


picture, drawn chiefly by the actors in the scene which 
followed. 





‘At midnight a loud knocking at the gates of the Carmelite 
monastery of Medina roused the echoes of the silent street, and 
awoke the drowsy friars from their slumbers. A torch gleamed for 
a moment in the darkness ; heavy bolts and bars fell grating to the 
ground, and the gates swinging back upon their hinges swallowed up 
horse and rider in black shadow. ‘They were then shut, and pro- 
found silence reigned once more. Presently lights flashed through 
church and sacristy—by this time Teresa and her nuns had already 
alighted in the courtyard of the monastery, so as to avoid rousing 
the attention of the town ; brown figures flitted to and fro, hurriedly 
gathering together some altar ornaments, cloths, and sacred vessels. 
Then a strange, fantastic procession of nuns, priests, and friars issued 
silently from the gateway into the night, furtively and fearfully 
groping their way along through the outskirts of the town. “It was 
a great mercy of God,” writes Teresa, “for at that hour they were 
shutting up the bulls for the bull-fight next day, that we did not fall 
in with one.” The streets were thronged with holyday folk, and the 
remarks and salutations of these midnight revellers, to which they 
dared not reply, but quickened their pace, and they passed on in 
silence with their strange burdens. ‘ We were all so burdened that 
we looked like gipsies who had been robbing a church ; and certainly 
if the watch had fallen in with us he would have been bound to take 
us off to gaol, until it had been investigated whither priests, friars, and 
nuns were bound at such an hour. And even then they might not 
have believed us, since appearances and the strangeness of the hour 
were against us ; as well as so many people as there were going about 
the streets, being, for the most part, as is usual on such occasions, the 
most reckless and vagabond of the place. God was pleased, however, 
that although we came across people, as it was not the watch, they 
E2 
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let us pass, contenting themselves with words such as are to be ex- 
pected from such people at such an hour. As we dared not reply, 
we but increased our pace and let them say what they liked. We 
arrived, thanks to God, without any mischance at the house. . . . / Ah, 
Lord ! when we at last saw ourselves inside, and the day not far off, 
you should have seen the Mother and sisters, and the whole company 
of us, some sweeping, others hanging cloths, others making ready 
the altar, others fixing up the bell. He who was able to do most 
did more for very joy: sicut gui invenit spolia multa”” (i. 337-8). 


By rousing in turn, before daylight, first the vicar-general 
and then a notary to draw up a deed witnessing that the 
convent had been made under the abbot’s authority, all was 
done so accordant with legal requirement ‘that none should 
be so bold to hinder or contest it ;’ and when morning broke, 
the ruin of the previous evening was converted into a convent 
with its altar ready for the Celebration, to which crowds 
thronged in speechless amazement. Yet daylight revealed 
also the sadly dilapidated state of the building, and the ex- 
citement of thus securing possession was followed by a 
reaction of the saddest depression. The rents in the walls, 
the exposed position of the Host, the delay and expense in- 
evitable for necessary repairs, the difficulty of finding tem- 
porary lodgings (for to stay in such a mass of ruins was 
impossible), all filled Teresa’s mind with perplexity, Had 
her supposed vision been after all an illusion? At length a 
merchant lent the upper floor of his dwelling, and Teresa 
watched nightly from its windows over the tabernacle, lest 
the men set to guard the Host should relax their vigilance. 
Soon alms poured in abundantly. Novices of the highest 
rank joined the new order, and the foundation was secured. 
What wonder if the enthusiastic foundress saw in its success 
the direct intervention of the Most Highest, and believed that 
the Lord Himself answered her craving for supernatural 
assurance of His approbation with ‘What more dost thou 
need ? Thou hast only to look on the foundation of Medina 
to see it was miraculous.’ 

Despite all obstacles the foundations grew and multiplied, 
and Teresa was driven beyond the boundaries of Castille to 
establish new houses in other parts of Spain. The varying 
humours of her patronesses, who occasionally withheld at 
the moment of completion their promises of endowment ; the 
increasing hostility of the Carmelites, who had powerful 
friends both in Rome and Madrid, and whose intrigues against 
the new order were unceasing; the wearisome journeys to 
take stealthy possession of some ruined house, where a fresh 
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om: swarm of her sisters should be hived ; the interminable 
We chicanery and calumny, the deceit and delay, failed to quench 
Ah, her ardour. From the period of the foundation of Medina 
r off, Teresa's life takes a wider field of action, and the aspirations 
pany she had hardly dared to cherish, of establishing a kindred 
ready community of friars, received the longed-for but scarce ex- 
most pected sanction. To anyone who lacked her boundless con- 
3). fidence the licence to found two monastic houses would have 
seemed an idle boon. She knew not a single friar to under- 
a take the work, nor any secular person willing to help. She 
: z had neither a house nor any means of getting one. 
ied ‘Behold me,’ she writes, ‘a poor discalced nun, with no one to 
a help me but the Lord, laden with patents and good desires, and 
see without any likelihood of being able to use them. My courage did 
nvent not wane, nor the hope that since the Lord had given me the one, 
rowds He would provide the other. Already everything seemed to me 
realed extremely possible, and so I began to set about it’ (i. 344). 
. oe To her mingled astonishment and regret the first priest whom 
by a she consulted—the Prior of Heredia—offered himself as the 
walls, first member of the order, and others were quickly won by 
=. her irresistible and magnetic powers of persuasion. The 
, oe story of these men’s jealousies and discords; of the fatal in- 
oe decision of Gracian, her most distinguished and _ best-loved 
Had convert, with his subsequent most pathetic and romantic 
igth a history ; of the intrigues which long but vainly withstood the 
Teresa erection of the discalced communities into an independent 
le, lest order under the control of its own Provincial, and absolutely 
ilance. withdrawn from the interference of the wrathful and dis- 
nighest carded Carmelites ; of the nuncio’s rage and the king’s long 
ecured. indecision which masked the most absolute prohibition of 
acces Papal encroachment within the Peninsula; and of Teresa’s 
ed that unwearied persistence through such accumulated anxieties, 
natural is told with almost redundant minuteness. The dark back- 
it thou ground of cloister life thus drawn does but throw into higher 
Medina relief Teresa’s consummate ability as well as her singleness 
er of purpose, her invariable tact and penetration as much as 
tiplied, her transparent sincerity and sanctity of purpose. 
stille to As the fame of the Reform spread, invitations arrived from 
varying all quarters of the kingdom, and Teresa’s last years were 
held “ spent in constant and fatiguing journeys to ‘found’ in the 
nt ; the most important cities of Spain. Seville, Burgos, Salamanca, 
owe?! ful Valladolid, Toledo, Cordova, and other smaller places became 
against seats of her religious houses, and she was about to establish 
a a discalced community in Madrid when death arrested her 


labours. Ladies of the highest rank sought the benefit of 
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her intercession, and entreated her presence in sickness or 
childbirth. Princes and statesmen, warriors like Alva, saints 
and soldiers and bishops, deemed it an honour to advance 
her projects and to be remembered in her prayers. Yet 
wider renown only brought with it increased responsibility, 
and a more stubborn determination not to be diverted from 
the narrow path of duty to which alone she consecrated all 
her energies. Never was a more splendid example of the 
bold assertion that great minds do not wait for opportunities, 
they make them. Broken in health, with a fractured limb, 
and overwhelmed with correspondence, much of which had to 
be conducted in cipher lest it should fall into unfriendly 
hands ; at one time seriously alarmed lest Gracian should be 
carried off by poison; at another, fighting single-handed the 
indifference of Philip and the active hostility of the Carmelites 
and the nuncio—she displayed a variety of resource, an un- 
erring and rapid insight, and a tenacity of purpose that were 
invincible. AAs we read the narrative of her interminable 
struggles against overwhelming odds, we are amazed to find 
her a match in diplomacy and courage for the acutest intellects 
of the Court and the Curia, and withal not a detail escapes 
her. It was a duel for life and death between the Descalzos 
and the Carmelites, and it was a woman’s wit and wisdom, 
sanctified by consciousness of a lofty purpose, that won the 
day. 

The limits of our space compel us to omit many items we 
would gladly have included in our notice,and we must hasten 
to conclude. Teresa died, as she had lived, in harness ; her 
last years embittered by the insubordination of some of her 
prioresses, and by the distraction she foresaw impending 
amongst her friars. It was nearly Michaelmastide 1582 
when she reached the town of Alba, in the last stage of 
emaciation and fatigue, and here, sustained by the tenderest 
solicitude of her nuns, she breathed her last. No sooner was 
she dead than Spain awoke to the consciousness of how great 
a loss had been sustained. Miracle and prophecy gathered 
round her memory. Rival cities left no stratagem untried to 
carry off her sacred body, and reverence for the dead assumed 
the horrible form of mutilating the revered corpse and scatter- 
ing to various shrines its severed limbs. With the sworn 
testimony on which her canonization was decreed, with the 
fragrant odour that exuded from her body, or with kindred 
legends, we meddle not here. But, apart from the mass of 
fiction that gradually encrusted upon her name, one fact 
stands out in indisputable certainty : Teresa was the last and 
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not the least worthy of medizeval saints—not unworthy of the 
honour eventually assigned to her of being the adopted 
patroness of Spain. Her modes of religious thought, her 
forms of religious expression, her habits of religious life, all 
differed in many respects from those which have prevailed in 
our own and in other periods of the Christian era; but deep 
down beneath them there lay the faith which worketh by 
love, and which overcometh the world—the faith common to 
Christianity in all its varied phases. Teresa’s greatness lay 
in this: that—without family influence, without great mental 
culture, despite the hindrances of powerful opposition and 
persistent calumny, hampered alike by poverty and sickness 
and distrust—through downright determination she effected 
what might well have been deemed an impossible reform. 
Her motives, her aims, her desires were uniformly lofty, and 
the mainspring of her energy was the constraining love of 
Christ. Who can doubt it that reads such an extract as the 
following from her Camino de Perfeccion : 

‘It will be a great thing at the hour of death to see that we are 
going to be judged by One whom we have loved above all things, 
Securely may we set forth to answer for our sins: for it will not be 


to set forth to a strange country, but our own native land, since it is 
that of Him we love and Who loves us’ (ii. 368). 


ArT. III—THE ROOF OF ASIA. 


1. The Pamirs. By the EARL of DUNMORE, F.R.G.S. Two 
vols, (London, 1893.) 

2. Diary of a Journey across Tibet. By Captain H. BowER, 
(London, 1894.) 

3. Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
By W. M. Conway. (London, 1894.) 


THE wonders of the mountain region of Central Asia seem to 
be inexhaustible, and an extraordinary fascination is attached 
to this part of the earth’s surface. Its towering mountains 
with their immense glaciers ; its desolate plains with their 
numerous salt lakes ; its strange inhabitants with their extra- 
ordinary religion, characterised by its priests, monks, mona- 
steries, and holy shrines; and its remarkable geological 
features, which manifest the existence of larger glaciers, 
greater lakes, and powerful volcanic activity in former times, 
all combine to render the region one of striking importance 
and of surpassing interest. 
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Tibet has for ages been the land of romance, and is 
regarded as a Holy Land by millions of the human race, 
All over its mountains—in its habitable portions—the mona- 
steries of the Lamas may be seen, either perched on the hill- 
tops or nestling beneath the overhanging precipices; and 
these monasteries are filled with monks, clad in bright robes, 
with mitres on their heads and with praying-wheels in their 
hands. The holy city of Lassa is an object of deep venera- 
tion, and in its great temple—which is splendidly adorned— 
crowds of devout worshippers listen to the service chanted 
by Buddhist priests and monks. 

Tibet consists of two great divisions—the habitable valleys 
and the table-lands. The former are included within the 
basins of the Upper Indus, the Sanpu (Brahmaputra), the 
upper portions of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the Mekong, the 
Salween, and the Sutlej above the village of Shipki. But a 
greater interest is attached to the table-land. This is a clearly 
defined region, and is bounded on the north by the Kuen-lun 
and Tash Dawan ranges, and on the south by the great snow- 
clad chain which runs along the northern watershed of the 
Sanpu. The western boundary of the table-land may be 
roughly traced along the range which runs to the east of the 
Shayuk, and then, bending to the south-east, gives rise to the 
head streams of the Indus from its western slopes. The 
eastern boundary is doubtful, but it is probably somewhere to 
the west of the upper course of the King-cha-Kiang, and recent 
explorations have shown that the Great Plateau stretches far 
to the north and east of Lassa. The axis of this wonderful 
mountain-land lies in the region where the Indus, the Sanpu, 
and the Sutlej rise, and from this point the valleys slope to 
the east and west, and the plateaux diminish in elevation. 

The central region of the Great Table-land, which is called 
the Chang Tang and lies in Chinese territory, was traversed 
in 1873 by the Pundit Kishen Singh, who was connected 
with Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand, and by 
Messrs. Carey and Dalgleish in 1885. Starting from the 
Nyak-cho—which is the eastern continuation of the Pankong 
Lake—the Pundit crossed vast plains on which grass and 
water were both abundant. The elevation was nearly 
17,000 feet; but the journey was easy, although somewhat 
unsafe from wandering tribes. Herds of antelopes and wild 
asses were frequently met with, and salt lakes abounded. 
The road at last descended from the Great Plateau, and, 
passing through Kiria, reached IIchi, the capital of Khotan.' 


1 Carey and Dalgleish entered this table-land from Chang Chemmo. 
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Westward of these great rolling uplands, and divided from 
them by a lofty ridge which has snowy peaks of from 22,000 
to 23,000 feet in height—lie two extraordinary plateaux, shut 
in on all sides by lofty mountains. The southern of these, 
which lies immediately to the north of the Chang Chemmo 
valley, is called the Ling-zi-Thang plain, and is sixty miles 
long and twenty broad. It is a dreary waste of gravel and 
sand, and is 17,000 feet above the sea, and a mirage quivers 
constantly over its barren wastes and sandy swells, transform- 
ing its black rocks and sterile mounds into fantastic forms. 
A ridge of gloomy mountains called the Lokzhung Mountains 
forms its northern boundary, and beyond this range comes 
another great plain, slightly lower but equally desolate, and 
on its northern fringe rise the Kuenlun Mountains, many 
peaks of which are heavily snow-clad and send down 
extensive glaciers. 

From the western edge of the Great Plateau, or Chang, 
which runs along the chain of mountains which gives rise on 
its western and southern flanks to the streams which run into 
the Upper Indus, smaller plains run out towards the west, 
their elevation decreasing in a westerly direction. Some of 
these plains along the upper courses of the Indus and the 
Sutlej are exceedingly beautiful. Their surfaces are richly 
clad with grass, which affords pasturage to great herds of 
wild asses (kiangs), graceful antelopes, and wild sheep. The 
distant snowy mountains form a beautiful background to the 
picture, and the sky above is of a deep and delightful blue. 
On the Upper Indus there is a great expanse which is called 
the Antelope Plain from the multitudes of these graceful 
creatures which roam over its surface, and the upper course 
of the Sutlej is also bordered by fine grassy plains with low 
rounded hills. These plains contract in size towards the 
west, and their slope in this direction becomes more and 
more abrupt, until they terminate in the broad open valleys 
of the Upper Sutlej and Indus. 

Returning now to the Great Central Plateau of Tibet, or 
Chang, we must notice the remarkable journey of the Pundit 
called Nain Singh, who traversed its southern portion in 1874 
for many hundreds of miles.' 

Having received a scientific training in India, he started 
from Leh, the capital of Western Tibet, and reached the 
eastern end of the Pangkong Lakes. Thence he ascended 
the gentle slopes which here form the western front of the 
Great Tibetan Plateau. The journey was easy, for the 


1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1877. 
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country was open, and only rolling hills extended on all sides. 
Gradually the Pundit reached a vast table-land, on which 
there were neither villages nor settled habitations of man, 
Great plains covered with grass stretched away in all direc- 
tions, sometimes bounded by low sloping hills, but at other 
times an immense verdant plain extended to the very horizon. 
Not a sign of man was visible, but the great plains swarmed 
with animal life. Wild asses (kiangs) were seen in vast 
numbers ; magnificent wild sheep came up close to the travel- 
lers and gazed on them without fear; while antelopes were 
sometimes seen in herds of thousands at a time, and when 
the sun shone on the myriads of their moving horns, the horns 
glittered like the bayonets of an army of marching soldiers! 
Sometimes, far off in the distance, snowy mountains were 
visible, and at one point of the journey the great snow-clad 
Targot Peaks, 25,000 feet high, were discerned to the south. 
In the midst of these plains the Pundit came upon a cultivated 
district, surrounded by a ring of mountains and called Ombo. 
Here there were villages and monasteries, and he found fine 
lakes with houses on their banks. Leaving Ombo, he again 
entered the uninhabited region of grassy plains and immense 
open valleys, and met with many beautiful lakes. The general 
slope of the country was very gently towards the north, and 
the elevation was, on an average, from 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
above the sea. At last Nain Singh reached the holy lake of 
Namcho, which is 15,200 feet above the sea, and, crossing the 
great range which forms the southern rampart of the Great 
Plateau, he reached Lassa, and thence made his way, by the 
inhabited valleys of Tibet, across the Himalaya, to Assam. 

Turning now to Western Tibet, we find ourselves in a 
country which is fairly well known, as it is included within 
the dominions of the Maharajah of Kashmir. Roughly speak- 
ing, Western Tibet may be said to consist of the basin of the 
Upper Indus, with the exception of that part of the basin 
which lies within Chinese territory. The southern boundary 
of Western Tibet runs along the crest of the lofty Himalayan 
ridge which is called the Zanskar Range, and which divides 
the basin of the Indus from that of the Chenab. The cul- 
minating point of this range occurs in the Akun Peaks called 
Mer and Ser, which are 23,300 feet above the sea, and rise 
between the valleys of Suru and Wardwan. West of these 
peaks the southern boundary of Western Tibet is formed by 
the ridge which encloses the Valley of Kashmir on the north, 
and from this point the boundary runs along the south-western 
limits of the Astor river. 
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The northern boundary of Western Tibet is formed by a 
chain of mountains which is far grander than the Western 
Himalaya, and is called the Mustagh or Karakoram Range, 
and its peaks rise constantly to a height of from 25,000 to 
28,000 feet above the sea. Over this magnificent range, 
which extends from the Hindu Kush to the Karakoram Pass, 
there are few passes practicable for commercial intercourse. 
Omitting the routes over the Ling-zi-Thang and Kuenlun 
Plains, which are too long and too high for general use, the 
best road is that which leads over the Karakoram Pass. 
This pass is 18,800 feet high, but is free from snow in sum- 
mer and is easy to cross, although the approach to it by the 
glaciers of Sassar is difficult. West of the Karakoram Pass it 
is very difficult to find a practical pass over the Mustagh. That 
at the head of the Saltoro valley, which leads over a huge 
glacier, is too difficult for general use. The Mustagh Pass, at 
the head of the Baltoro glacier, was abandoned some time 
ago owing to the enormous accumulation of ice upon it, 
and a new track was opened up by way of the Punmah 
glacier. Captain Younghusband crossed the o/d Mustagh 
Pass in 1887, and found it fearfully dangerous; there is no 
practicable road over the Mustagh in this direction owing to 
the difficulty in crossing the enormous glaciers. The easiest 
routes over the Mustagh to the plains of Chinese Turkistan 
are at the head of the Kanjut valley, and the direct road 
from Wakhan to Kashmir and India lies through Yassin 
and Gilgit, down to the Indus at Bunji; and as this route is 
comparatively easy, it ought to be closely watched and 
carefully guarded. 

The space included between the Shayuk and the district 
of Rondu on the south, and the Mustagh on the north, con- 
tains a perfect sea of enormous snow-clad mountains, from 
which descend the largest glaciers in the world, excluding 
those of the Polar regions. The traveller standing on the top 
of any pass on the mountain range between the Indus and the 
Shayuk, and looking northwards, beholds a region of ice and 
snow of amazing extent spread out before him ; and sees the 
magnificent snowy peaks of the Mustagh, forming a sublime 
background and extending all along the northern horizon 
from Hunza on the west to Nubra on the east. As he gazes 
on this amazing sight, he does not know which to admire 
most—the innumerable towers, pinnacles, and domes of the 
towering snowy mountains, or the gigantic glaciers, which, 
like vast icy rivers, fill all the valleys. A most valuable 
account of these glaciers has been given by Colonel Godwin- 
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Austen, and they have lately been explored by Mr. Conway 
and his indefatigable companions. The largest of these 
enormous glaciers is the glacier of Biafo, which is forty miles 
long, and was traversed throughout its entire length by Mr. 
Conway. From the summit of a ridge near its end, Colonel 
Godwin-Austen obtained an extraordinary and most mag- 
nificent view. To the west a great glacier stretched away in 
a straight line beneath precipitous ranges for eighteen miles, 
until it ended in a vast sea of ice. To the south lay another 
great glacier, and similar rivers of ice descended from the 
east. Leaving this wonderful spot, he journeyed over a plain 
of ice bordered by enormous snowy mountains towards the 
new Mustagh Pass, but the difficulties he encountered were 
so great that he was compelled to turn back before the pass 
was reached. The Baltoro glacier, also explored by Mr. 
Conway, is another of this series, and is thirty-five miles long 
and is shut in by two gigantic snowy ranges, in which rise 
the following peaks :—Gusherbrum (26,483 feet), Masherbrum 
(25,676 feet), the Hidden Peak (26,483 feet), and K. 2, or 
Mount Godwin-Austen (28,268 feet). The Hispar glacier, 
more to the north, is also forty miles in length. 

A most wonderful view of glaciers was beheld by Colonel 
Godwin-Austen from the top of the Nushik Pass, which leads 
from the Basha valley to the Hispar valley. Colonel Godwin- 
Austen thus describes the prospect : 


‘The view from this point was superb down upon the enormous 
glacier below ; whilst beyond were the fine snow-peaks of Trans- 
Indus 2 and 4, sending off large tributary glaciers ten to twelve miles 
long. To the east the view lay along the glacier, which was visible 
for eighteen miles. On the north was one great elevated ice-plain 
and the peaks bounding the Nobundi Sobundi glacier. The breadth 
of the main glacier was more than two miles, covered with broad 
moraines of black, white, red, and grey rocks, according to the 
tributary ice-streams it takes up in its course. No glacier-scene in 
the whole of the Himalayas can excel this in the magnitude of all 
its features. ‘To the westward the view was shut out by the spurs 
from the mountains, but the natives with me said that the glacier 
terminated two days’ journey distant at Hispar in Nagar. ‘The 
descent from the pass to the level ice below is about 3,000 feet, and 
difficult as well as dangerous, being down deep slopes of ice and 
rock ; so that it is necessary to let a man down with a rope round 
his waist to cut places for the feet.’ ! 


To complete this wonderful picture it is necessary to 
remark that in order to reach the top of this Pass Colonel 


1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1864. 
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Godwin-Austen had toiled up a glacier for ten miles, which 
lay behind him as he looked northwards over the great 
glacier prospect just described. Several members of Mr. 
Conway’s party crossed this pass (the Nushik La) from the 
north, coming up the glacier from Hispar, and they found its 
elevation to be 16,800 feet above the sea-level. 

It is this region of snowy mountains and enormous 
glaciers which lies between the northern branch of the Indus 
(z.e. the Shayuk) and the Mustagh or Karakoram main range, 
which was visited by Mr. Conway and his companions in 
1892, and never was mountaineering more successfully carried 
out, and more graphically described, than it has been by these 
indefatigable explorers. 

The party consisted of seven Europeans (one of whom 
was a Swiss guide) and several Gurkhas, and a start was 
made from Srinagar, the capital of the Valley of Kashmir, in 
the middle of April 1892. The first thing to be done after 
leaving the flat table-land of Kashmir was to cross the moun- 
tains forming its northern boundary, and this was accom- 
plished by crossing the Tragbal Pass, which is 11,850 feet 
above the sea. The party now traversed the new road from 
Kashmir to Gilgit, which is the work of Spedding and Co., 
and is a most successful engineering work, being ten feet 
wide with a ruling gradient of one in ten. Beneath the 
Tragbal Pass lies the Valley of the Kishenganga, full of pine- 
covered hills, and at Burzil the road to Gilgit branches off 
from that leading to Skardo and crosses the Burzil Pass, 
13,500 feet high. The crossing of this pass was hard work 
for Mr. Conway’s party. The weather was bad, snow fell in 
constant showers, and the freshly-fallen snow rendered the 
pass most difficult. At last the long train of coolies was got 
over, and a descent brought the caravan into the Valley of 
the Astor river which flows into the Indus. The Astor 
valley has a Tibetan climate. The hills are bare and the 
vegetation scanty, but many fruit-trees grow around the 
villages. Astor itself is an important station for the troops 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and about 1,000 men are 
quartered here. On the west of the Astor valley rises the 
mighty mountain of Nanga Parbat (26,669 feet), from which 
great glaciers descend into the valley below. 

Mr. Conway left the Astor valley by crossing the ridge 
of Hatu Pir, from the top of which a wonderful view of the 
Valley of the Indus opened out before him. The scene was 
most impressive in its grandeur, extent, and utter sterility. 
The vast Valley of the Indus is a perfect desert, and lies 
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5,000 feet below the spectator. Enormous mountains, appal- 
ling in their barenness, rise on every side. It is a desert of 
rock, sand, and precipice, looked down upon by peaks of 
astonishing height and desolation. Crossing the Indus at 
Bunji, Mr. Conway’s party reached Gilgit, which stands on 
an important stream running south-east into the Indus, 
Gilgit is the most important of all our frontier posts in the 
mountains of our wild north-western frontier of India. All 
the easy routes by which an invading army can cross the 
great ranges of the Hindu Kush and Mustagh, in their 
march from the Russian and Chinese territories, meet at Gilgit, 
and no entry into India can be made from the north-west 
until Gilgit is captured. Yassin and Chitral are both domi- 
nated from Gilgit,and it commands the road down the Indus 
from the spot where that river issues from the mountains to 
the gates of Northern India at Attock. The importance of 
Gilgit will then be easily understood. The Valley of Gil- 
git is barren, but cultivation is carried on near the villages. 
Gilgit itself stands about 5,000 feet above the sea, and con- 
tains a strong fort, while a British resident and a powerful 
military force keep watch at this most important northern 
gate of India. 

Mr. Conway spent a short time in the Gilgit valley, some 
of the snowy mountains enclosing which rise to a height of 
25,000 feet, and an important route to Central Asia runs up 
the Gilgit River to Yassin, and thence over the Hindu Kush. 
Having explored the snowy mountains and glaciers of the 
Bagrot valley, which runs into the main valley of Gilgit, Mr. 
Conway entered the remarkable district of Kanjut, which 
contains the two districts of Hunza and Nagyr. 

The Kanjut valley was, until lately, a perfect nest of 
robbers, for its inhabitants, secure in their mountain fastness, 
carried their plundering raids far into Central Asia. They 
plundered the caravans proceeding from Kashmir to Chinese 
Turkistan, and carried away thousands of slaves, whom they 
sold to the Tartars of Central Asia. At last,in 1891, a force 
under British officers was sent against them, and they were 
completely conquered. They are at present quietly settling 
down to peaceable pursuits. The Kanjut valley is barren, 
but all round the villages there is much cultivation, and 
terraced fields climb the mountain sides, while canals distribute 
the water all through the irrigated tracts. The number of 
great castles in the district is extraordinary, and their strength 
great. They look like magnificent baronial residences of the 
Middle Ages. The Kanjuts (who are divided between the 
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Hunzas and Nagyrs) belong to the Dard race, which extends 
between Kashmir and the Hindu Kush. They are Mahom- 
medans belonging to the Shiah and Maulai sects, and nume- 
rous mosques rise amid the trees, while the call to prayer 
resounds at the regulartimes. Altogether the Kanjut valley, 
with its wonderful castles, its strongly-walled villages, its 
shady groves, and its strange inhabitants, is a most remark- 
able region. But its chief feature is its magnificent mountains 
which surround it. These rise in huge snowy peaks from 
23,000 feet to 25,000 feet in height, the most remarkable of 
them being a gigantic snow-clad pinnacle called Raki Pushi, 
which towers to the height of 25,500 feet. 

After exploring the glaciers descending from these great 
snowy mountains, Mr. Conway’s party prepared for the grand 
exploit of crossing the Hispar Pass. From the summit of a 
ridge they looked down on the route by which they were to 
approach this pass, and saw a wonderful sight. Right beneath 
them was the great Hispar glacier, which stretched away in 
a straight line for forty miles to the top of the pass. Tribu- 
tary glaciers flowed into the main ice-river from all sides, and 
on the opposite—or northern—side of the valley filled by the 
glacier there rose a mighty range of snow-clad peaks. Over 
all lay a solemn curtain of dark cloud. For several days the 
party toiled up the great glacier, on the surface of which 
rocks and stones were often scattered about in wild disorder. 
The mountains around were indescribably grand, and over 
their slopes and cliffs avalanches were continually falling. 
The szow avalanche and the vock avalanche are familiar to 
all, but the szzd avalanche is a new phenomenon, and is thus 
graphically described by Mr. Conway : 


‘Half an hour further on we were approaching the mouth of a 
deep narrow side nala, that crossed our path, when we heard a noise 
as of thunder, and beheld a vast black wave advancing down it at a 
rapid pace. Some glacier-lake had broken high above, and the 
waters were bringing down the hill. When we reached the edge of 
the nala the main mass of the stuff had gone by, and only a thick 
black stream of mud was rushing swiftly past. This became by 
degrees more liquid, until it was no longer mud but black water. . . . 
We were not more than out of the ditch when another huge mud- 
avalanche came sweeping down. It was a horrid sight. The weight 
of the mud rolled masses of rock down the gully, turning them over 
and over like so many pebbles, and they dammed back the muddy 
torrent, and kept it moving slowly but with accumulating volume. 
Each of the big rocks that formed the vanguard of this avalanche 
weighed many tons; the largest were about ten-feet cubes. The 
stuff that followed them filled the nala to a width of about forty and 
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a depth of about fifteen feet. The thing moved at a rate of perhaps 
seven miles an hour.’ ! 


At last, after a wearisome ascent of the glacier, the summit 
of the Hispar Pass was gained, and was found to be 17,650 
feet above the sea. All eyes were directed towards the east, 
for in this direction lay the unknown. Eastwards there lay, 
not a valley, nor a glen, but a vast lake of snow ¢hree hundred 
square miles in extent. It lay beneath them, white, dead, 
and cold, while a great ring of snowy peaks surrounded it. 
It was a view unexampled in the annals of mountaineering. 
With some trepidation the party descended to the edge of 
the vast expanse of snow, but on turning a corner they saw 
before them the great Biafo glacier, stretching away straight 
as a line and flat as a table for thirty miles, and bounded on 
both sides by a line of towering snow-clad mountains. Down 
this glacier they marched for several days. The mountains 
which bordered it were magnificent, as they rose in pinnacles, 
needles, and spires, and were too sharp for the snow to rest 
on. The effect of the sunlight towards evening on these 
rock-pinnacles was indescribably beautiful, and Mr. Conway 
portrays it in the most glowing language. The length of 
the Hispar Pass may be imagined from the fact that the 
party took a fortnight before they left the ice; but as five of 
these days were spent in rest, it may be said that it took Zen 
days from the time they commenced the crossing of the pass 
until the day when they finally left the ice. And as they 
toiled for forty miles up the Hispar glacier to the top of the 
pass, and then descended the Biafo glacier for forty miles 
more, it follows that the length of the Hispar Pass, over the 
ice, must be e¢ghty miles. This is certainly the longest glacier- 
pass in the world. After a short rest at Askole, Mr. Conway 
and his party started to explore the great Baltoro glacier, 
which comes down from the east, and is thirty-five miles long 
and two miles broad. This great river of ice was first ex- 
plored by Colonel Godwin-Austen in 1861, and has since been 
frequently visited by Europeans. It commences at the foot 
of the main range of the Mustagh (Karakorams), where it is 
formed by the junction of three great glaciers, and it is over- 
looked by gigantic snowy peaks, which are from 25,000 feet 
to 28,000 feet in height. Mr. Conway found it most trying 
to traverse, and thus describes the difficulties it presented 
during his daily journey : 


‘This glacier is altogether the most inhospitable we have seen. 


1 Climbing and Exploration, p. 323. 
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Not only is its surface wholly stone-covered and horribly mounded, 
but its sides are steep and always difficult to traverse ; they are 
exceptionally barren, with little grass and almost no fuel. Thus we 
are put on short commons at a level where we might expect to enjoy 
tolerable comfort, and we cannot make a base-camp with the ease 
that we might on any other glacier we have seen. This adds greatly 
to our difficulties. ‘The badness of the weather is a further annoy- 
ance, but to-day there has been visible a tendency to clear up, and 
as I write, the sun is at last shining brightly, and appears to be 
driving the clouds away.’ ! 


A very remarkable fact connected with these great glaciers 
is, that vast as their present dimensions are, they were 
formerly still more gigantic. All over the lower slopes of the 
mountains of Hunza and Nagyr Mr. Conway found traces of 
old glaciers where at present no snow nor ice exists. The 
Baltoro glacier once filled up the valley to a height of 3,000 
feet above its present level, and was then an affluent of a 
huge ice-river which filled the valleys which are now richly 
cultivated, so that hundreds of square miles, which are now 
quite free from ice, were, not long ago, buried deep beneath 
enormous glaciers. All along the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas, the glaciers which descend into Tibet are at 
present merely the shrunken remnants of what they were in 
former times, and the markings on the rocks show that some 
of these glaciers were formerly four or five times their present 
size. The Nubra glacier is at present twenty miles long, but 
formerly it was at least eighty miles in length, and several thou- 
sand feet deeper than at present. On the southern flanks of 
the Himalayas, we find the same phenomenon, for the glaciers 
which descend towards India were in ancient times much 
larger than they are now. What occasioned this former 
extension of all the glaciers in the Himalayas and in Tibet ? 
We cannot believe that India was buried beneath the snows 
and ice of a Glacial Period, but evidently some great changes 
of climate have taken place. Doubtless, in times geologically 
recent, the sea washed the southern foot of the Himalayas, 
and at the same time the central districts of Asia, which are 
now occupied by the deserts of Gobi and Kizil-Kum, were 
covered with the waters of great arms of the ocean. The 
presence of these seas in Central Asia must have occasioned 
a mild climate, and a much greater amount of snow falling on 
the mountains gave rise to a far more extended system of 
glaciers than that which exists in the Himalayas at present, 


1 Climbing and Exploration, pp. 452, 453. 
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Then both Tibet and the northern and southern flanks of the 
Himalayas were buried beneath an enormous snow-fall owing 
to the seas to the north and the south, while the drainage of 
the seas in Central Asia and the elevation of the plains of 
India have checked the snow-fall by rendering the climate 
much drier, and thus the glaciers of the Himalayas have 
become much reduced in their dimensions. Whilst exploring 
the Baltoro glacier, Mr. Conway and his companions per- 
formed a notable feat of mountaineering, in scaling a gigantic 
snow-clad mountain which they called ‘ Pioneer Peak.’ This 
peak they found to be more than 23,000 feet in height, and 
from its summit the view was indescribably grand, although, 
much to their disappointment, the northern prospect was cut 
off by the intervention of a still higher ridge. They reached 
the top in fairly good condition, their lungs working well, 
although their hearts seemed to be in a very weak state, 
and they had evidently reached the limit of their powers. 
The ascent will be long memorable, as it is at present 
the highest certain elevation reached in mountaineering. 
After spending five weeks in exploring the Baltoro glacier and 
its tributaries, Mr. Conway returned to Askole, and thence 
crossed the Skoro Pass into the Shigar valley. This pass is 
17,320 feet above the sea, but its crossing was easy. The 
Shigar valley, into which the indefatigable explorers now 
descended, they found to be very beautiful, quite a Paradise 
in fact after the wastes of ice and rock through which they 
had been painfully wandering for so many weeks. Now 
there were beautiful trees all round them, the road being 
bordered by poplars, willows, and apricots, while harvest 
operations were in full activity. Rich fruit-trees grew all 
around the villages, and the neighbourhood of the houses was 
made gay with bright flowers. Mr. Conway and his friends 
were floated down the river on a goat-skin raft to Skardo, the 
capital of Baltistan, and thoroughly enjoyed their novel 
voyage. After a brief rest they started up the Indus for 
Leh, the capital of Western Tibet, and from this place— 
having paid a visit to the famous Buddhist monastery of 
Hemis—they returned to Kashmir by the great road which 
connects Kashmir with Central Asia, and runs through Leh 
and over the Karakoram Pass to Yarkand. 

Mr. Conway’s mountaineering exploits were certainly 
most wonderful, and he and his gallant comrades are heartily 
to be congratulated on their achievements. Mr. Conway’s 
book is also charming reading, and Mr. McCormick’s illustra- 
tions with which it is filled are most beautiful. 
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We will now turn to. Lord Dunmore’s most valuable and 
interesting travels. 

Western Tibet is constantly visited by European travellers, 
and its physical features are now well known. The main 
route between the Valley of Kashmir and Leh—the capital of 
Western Tibet—is frequently traversed by English sports- 
men and Indian officials, and has been thoroughly surveyed, 
and it was by this route that Lord Dunmore and his party 
journeyed in the early summer of 1892. 

Leaving Srinagar, the capital of the Valley of Kashmir, 
the route descends the Jhelum, and then turns up the valley 
of the Sindh, which descends from the northern mountains. 
The great glory of Kashmirian scenery is chiefly found in 
the mountain valleys, which run up from the low lands 
around the Jhelum into the snowy ranges, and of these 
picturesque glens the valley of the Sindh is, with perhaps 
the exception of that of Baramula, the most beautiful of all. 
Travellers have revelled in its enchanting scenery, presenting 
as it does great forests, verdant meadows, villages overhung 
by fruit-trees, rocky crags, grassy slopes, and snowy peaks 
over all. Lord Dunmore thus graphically describes a moon- 
light scene in this delightful valley : 


‘Last night I went for a little walk, to see the moon rise over the 
shoulder of the hill.. She was at the full, and the transcendent 
beauty of the scene is far beyond my powers of description. Sitting 
down on a slight eminence overlooking the valley, I gazed in awe- 
stricken wonder at the glorious scene as it became, bit by bit, un- 
folded before my eyes. Below rushed the ever-restless river in full 
flood, bearing on its surface the snows of the past winter, now 
melted by the warm May sun ; and, as the moon appeared over the 
shoulder of the hill, I could clearly trace the river’s sinuous turns, 
glistening in the soft light like the coils of some gigantic silver 
serpent. On each side of the valley the hills sloped down in grace- 
ful outline to the little plain that skirted the river. ‘These were 
richly clothed with pine, deodara, and chennar, the full, deep colour- 
ing of whose foliage, tinged, as it gradually became, with a soft 
edging of tremulous light, gave to those silent woods the appearance 
of a mass of velvet-like undulations. On a ridge facing me stood 
several dead giants of the forest, silent witnesses of many a like 
scene, their weird limbs in quaint, fantastic shapes, standing out in 
bold relief, sombre and gaunt, against the soft, pearl-like sheen of 
tender light in which the middle distance of the valley was en- 
shrouded. Beyond those, and rising abruptly above the slumbering 
vale, towered, in all their majesty and pride of loftiness, the rugged 
and precipitous mountains of the Daghowan and Nagraram ranges. 
Peak after peak became visible as the moon rose higher in “the 
heavens, lightly kissing their whitened summits and gently touching 
F2 
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with her soft beams the snow-wreaths that had until now lain hidden 
in the many clefts and crannies that scored the mountain-side. Then 
the silence of the night seemed scarcely broken by the breath of an 
almost imperceptible light air, like the passing of an angel’s wing, as 
if Nature herself must fain whisper her tribute of praise and 
acknowledgment of the omnipotence of the great Architect of the 
Universe.’ ! 

At the head of the Sindh valley is the Zoji Pass (11,400 
feet), which leads over a deep depression in the Himalayas, 
and conducts the traveller into the Valley of Dras. Being so 
low, the pass is open to foot-passengers all the year round, but 
in winter its crossing is attended with difficulty, and often 
with danger. The road now leads down the barren Valley of 
Dras, and then turns to the east and ascends the valleys of 
the Suru and Pashkyam to the Namaika Pass (13,000 feet). 
Near the village of Tasgam, just at this place, isa huge figure 
of the Tibetan divinity Chamba, carved on the face of a rock, 
and standing like a sentinel near the point where Mahomme- 
danism and Buddhism meet. Here, for the first time, in pro- 
ceeding from Srinagar to Leh, the traveller meets the remark- 
able signs of the presence of a Buddhist population. Buddhist 
monasteries begin to appear, curiously shaped erections called 
chod-tens—containing the ashes of Lamas—are frequently 
met with, and long, low stone platforms, called manis, abound 
on every side, whose top surface is inscribed with a prayer 
which is found everywhere in Tibet—‘OQm mani padme 
hum.’ 

After crossing the Fotu Pass (13,450 feet) Lord Dunmore 
reached the great monastery of Lama Yuru, which stands on 
the top of a rocky ridge, and looks down on the village of 
the same name. A great deposit of lacustrine clay is found 
in a valley leading from Lama Yuru to the Indus, which is 
accounted for by the Lamas in the following manner. They 
declare that in former times a lake existed here, and that the 
founder of the monastery—who was a priest from Lassa— 
cut a channel through the rock and drained off the waters. 
The story is curious, and it much resembles that which is 
related in Kashmir, which declares that the whole valley was 
formerly a lake, and that it was drained by Solomon, or by 
his subordinate, who supernaturally opened the gorge of 
Baramula, and so allowed the waters of the Jhelum to escape 
into the Punjab These legends show how many of the 
Tibetan lakes are steadily drying up, and this is a most inter- 
esting circumstance. The Chumoreri lake had once an outlet 


1 The Pamirs, vol. i. pp. 51-53. 
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down the Parang river, which outlet no longer exists.' 

Another remarkable case is presented by the salt lake of 
Thogji, where for miles the ancient water-mark can be traced 
along the sides of the hills, showing that in former times the 
lake discharged its waters into one of the tributaries of the 
Zanskar river.2, The same phenomenon is observed with refer- 
ence to the great chain of lakes called the Pangkong, the 
outlet of which was formerly at the western end, and by which 
its waters were conducted into the Shayuk. Mr. Drew has 
estimated that the great lake of Kashmir formerly stood fully 
2,000 feet above the present level of the valley, and many 
similar cases could be produced, all tending to show that in 
earlier times the lakes in Western Tibet received a much more 
abundant supply of water than they do now, and that the 
climate was formerly much milder. 

Lord Dunmore reached Leh, the capital of Western Tibet, 
in about three weeks after leaving Srinagar. Leh stands at 
a little distance to the north of the Indus, and is 11,500 feet 
above the sea. The palace of its former rulers forms a con- 
spicuous object, and outside the city are plantations of willow 
and poplar. This is the place where all arrangements must 
be made for starting on the desolate routes to Chinese 
Turkistan, either by the Changchemmo route, or by the more 
frequently traversed road, which leads over the Karakoram 
Pass. Choosing the latter route, Lord Dunmore (now accom- 
panied by Major Roche) first ascended the Leh range, which 
divides the Indus from the Shayuk, and crossing this lofty 
chain by the Kardong Pass, which is 17,900 feet in height, 
descended into the valley of the latter river. Enormous 
mountains enclosed the valley, which is sometimes filled when 
the river is in flood with a vast expanse of waters more 
than a mile in width. The Nubra river, coming from the 
north, flows into the Shayuk a little further down, and the 
road ran up the Nubra valley for some distance. 

Here it is customary to rest a while to prepare for the 
tremendous difficulties to be encountered, for, after leaving the 
Nubra valley, no habitations of man are met with until the 
fort of Sugeyt is reached, which is twelve days’ march. 

Preparations being at last completed, Lord Dunmore’s 
party entered the wilderness of mountains lying between 
Nubra and the Chinese frontier, and having crossed the 
‘Vanguard’ Pass, they entered the great glacier-defile of 
Sassar. This they found to be most difficult to traverse. The 
mountains round were deeply snow-clad, and from their flanks. 
? Thomson’s Western Himalaya and Tibet, p.142. * Jbid. pp. 172, 173- 
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great glaciers descended on all sides. The track also lay over 
the surface of another enormous river of ice, on which the 
snow lay deep. It was only after much labour that the 
summit of this terrible pass—which is 18,600 fect above the 
sea—was reached, and then a long descent over the snow led 
the party to the Shayuk. For two more days the path wound 
in and out among mountain gorges which were overhung by 
towering black precipices, and in which the heat was often 
most oppressive. Slowly the path ascended, the mountains 
retired, and the country opened out, until the travellers found 
themselves in one of the most wonderful regions of the world. 
Before them, at an elevation of 18,000 feet, there extended a 
great plain of sand, which swelled up to the horizon, so that 
the highest mountain-tops, only here and there, peeped over 
its edge. Nota blade of grass was visible on the waste, and 
the track across the sand was indicated by the skeletons of 
scores of horses. Lord Dunmore most appropriately named 
this wonderful plain ‘The Roof of Asia, and he describes its 
extraordinary aspect in the following picturesque language : 


‘After going over this pass you find yourself on this huge extent 
of table-land, stretching away for miles north, east, and west, in low 
undulating slopes of sand, just like any ordinary desert ; but the 
most peculiar part of this extraordinary high plateau, and that which 
made us give it the name of the Roof of Asia, is that, looking north, 
east, and west, nothing is visible but small peaks and tops, all those 
to the north and east covered with a certain amount of snow, and 
those to the west being entirely snow-clad. These western peaks, 
being just visible over the long low ridges of yellow sand, reminded 
one more of small islands on the horizon of the ocean. Standing on 
this Depsang plateau, nearly 3,000 feet higher than the top of Mont 
Blanc, and looking westward upon such giants as the mountain 
known as K.2, 28,278 feet, the second highest mountain in the 
world, and several others, varying from 22,000 to 26,000 feet, whose 
tops only were visible, it did not require a very great effort of 
imagination to suppose oneself on the Roof of Asia. As the sun 
was very powerful the mirage in this desert plateau was very strong, 
but a lake which we fancied we saw to the east was not a sport of 
the mirage, but a reality, for we rode up to see if there were any 
curious water-fowl upon it ; but we could not approach it on horse- 
back, as it was surrounded by treacherous bogs and quicksands.’ ! 


Although this desolate plain is at such an extraordinary 
elevation, it is not devoid of animal life. Monstrous hyenas 
haunt its sandy wastes, and feed on the countless carcases of 
the dead horses. Antelopes and wild asses career over the 
sand. Great ravens sail overhead, and even butterflies flit 


1 The Pamirs, vol. i. pp. 192, 193. 
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through the thin air! Dr. Thomson considered that the plain 
was the bed of an ancient lake, which idea is probably correct, 
and it is to be hoped that this wonderful region will be 
thoroughly examined by competent geologists. 

Through the northern portion of this plain flows the 
Shayuk. In the winter, when the river is frozen, the mer- 
chants follow its course—constantly crossing it on the ice— 
all the way to Nubra. This, however, cannot be done in the 
summer when the river is in flood, and at that time the track 
ever the Depsang plain, down the Moorghu gorges, and across 
the Sassar Pass, must be followed. 

The Karakoram Pass was found by Lord Dunmore to be 
easy of ascent, although its summit—which marks the water- 
shed between India and Chinese Turkistan—is 18,800 feet 
above the sea. A Buddhist cairn marks the summit, and a 
short distance down on the northern side is a monument 
marking the spot where Mr. Andrew Dalgleish was murdered 
by a Pathan in 1888. The country beyond the Karakoram 
Pass consisted of bare open valleys, bounded by desolate 
hills, interspersed with sandy plains, on which many antelopes 
and kiangs were seen. Although caught in a snowstorm on 
the summit, Lord Dunmore crossed the Sugeyt Pass (18,680 
feet) without much difficulty, and descended to the fort of 
Sugeyt, where the Chinese keep a frontier-guard. The 
frontier of the Chinese territory was, at the time of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand (in 1873) at Shahidula, 
which is six miles north of Sugeyt ; but, owing to the trouble 
caused by the Kanjuti robbers raiding in the district, the 
Chinese have lately advanced the frontier to the Karakoram 
Pass, and the Indian Government does not seem to have 
objected to the forward movement. 

From Sugeyt several routes lead to Yarkand. It is 
possible to follow down the Yarkand river as far as Kulu- 
naldi, and then to cross the Yangi Diwan Pass (16,000 feet), 
but the road was formerly dangerous to follow because it 
was infested by robbers of Hunza and Nagyr. The next 
route is by the Kilian Pass, which is very difficult, and the 
best road leads over the Sanju or Grim Pass. The Chinese 
official at the fort of Sugeyt tried to compel Lord Dunmore 
to take the Kilian route, in which case he would probably 
have lost most of his ponies ; but the firmness of Lord Dun- 
more carried the day, and he ultimately crossed the Sanju 
defile. This pass, which is properly called the Grim, was 
found to be most difficult. The English travellers had to 
hire large numbers of yaks, which the Kirghiz are always 
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ready to supply, knowing the difficulties of the defile. The 
ascent was most difficult, the last 800 feet being almost _per- 
pendicular, and they reached the summit in the midst of a 
thick snowstorm. The height was 17,250 feet, and the 
descent was fearfully dangerous. But this was the last 
mountain range between them and Yarkand, and it. formed 
the northern rampart of the great mountain region which lies 
between the plains of India and Chinese Turkistan. Much 
beautiful scenery was met with on descending the mountain 
slopes which lead to the plains of Turkistan. Great grassy 
downs, carpeted with soft green turf, stretched downwards 
towards the lowlands. These pastures were covered with 
the flocks and herds of the pastoral Kirghiz, whose tents 
rose on every side. Mountain streams flowed down the 
grassy slopes, and often rushed in foaming cataracts over 
rocky obstructions. High snowy peaks looked down upon 
the grassy uplands, and when the sun lighted up the green 
swells and glittered on the great white summits above, the 
prospect was truly enchanting. The English travellers 
pressed on and soon reached the hot plains, and made their 
way vza Sanju and Karghalik to Yarkand. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to describe 
at length Lord Dunmore’s most interesting travels in the 
Pamirs of the Upper Oxus, and we will only briefly notice 
them. 

He left Yarkand on August 17, and after a tiresome 
journey reached Tashkurgan, the capital of Sirikol. The 
country was in a most disturbed state. The Russians were 
pressing eastwards, and had destroyed the fort of Aktash in 
Chinese territory. Chinese troops were marching towards 
the Pamirs, but they were evidently unable to do anything 
important. Many Kirghiz were leaving the Western Pamirs 
for fear of the Russians, and reports had transformed Lord 
Dunmore’s caravan into an English army coming to the 
assistance of the Chinese! From Tashkurgan Lord Dunmore 
made an excursion to the south, to examine the important 
passes which lead from the Mintaka valley into our newly- 
acquired territory of Kanjut. Thence he traversed, in the 
depth of winter, the Great and Little Pamirs, and also the 
Alichur and Rankul Pamirs, and visited Lake Victoria, the 
altitude of which he found to be 14,230 feet. The open 
Pamirs were in many places covered with snow, and he 
suffered much from the intense cold, but was treated most 
hospitably by the Russians. Returning eastwards to Kashgar, 
he made his way to Khokand and Tashkend, and ultimately 
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to the Caspian Sea by ‘the Trans-Caspian Railway from 
Samarkand. 

Of all journeys undertaken by Europeans through Tibet, 
that of Captain Bower is certainly the most remarkable, 
and an account of this wonderful exploration has just been 
published.' 

Captain Bower, accompanied by Dr. Thorold, left Leh on 
June 14, 1891, and having witnessed the great fair at the 
Monastery of Hemis (which appears to be carried on every 
year by the Lamas in order to teach the Tibetans how 
dependent they are on the priesthood for all spiritual assist- 
ance), they reached Changchemmo in the end of the month. 
In the beginning of July they crossed the frontier and entered 
the Great Northern Plateau, or Chang, before described, and 
on which they wandered for nearly five months. First, they 
reached the beautiful Mangtza Lake, 16,540 feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by extensive beds of salt, to gather which 
the Tibetans come from great distances. Beyond this lake 
they crossed several high snowy ranges, and discovered two 
more large lakes, both of which were also salt. The country 
was uninhabited, and consisted of open valleys which were 
often grassy, with rounded hills, and snowy ranges in the 
distance ; one of these lakes was 17,930 feet above the sea, 
and is probably the highest in the world. At this place a 
few tents were seen, and some nomads living in them were 
induced to guide the English travellers on the way eastwards. 
Another range was crossed and another lake, which was a 
noble sheet of water, and called the Aru Cho, was discovered ; 
and then the new guides deserted! Left thus to their own 
resources, the Englishmen pushed on towards the south-east 
through the unknown land. The country was all of the same 
character. There were wide open valleys which were often 
grassy, rounded undulating hills, snowy ranges occasionally, 
and constantly recurring salt lakes. There were no human in- 
habitants visible, but wild animals were very plentiful. Yaks 
were seen often in great herds, antelopes were always in sight 
in great numbers, wild sheep with splendid horns were graz- 
ing on the grass or perched on the rocks, and troops of wild 
asses were Careering over the plains like squadrons of cavalry. 

Wolves also abounded, and on one night they secretly attacked 
the camp of the travellers and killed a number of sheep. 

On August 22 the Tibetan nomads were met, and by- 

and-by these nomads increased in numbers. They were 
armed with matchlocks, swords, and lances, and mounted on 


1 Diary of a Journey across Tibet. London, 1894. 
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shaggy ponies. They attempted to turn Captain Bower back, 
but failing in this they accompanied him, until at last he was 
escorted by hundreds of Tibetans. When he reached the 
banks of the noble lake called the Charing Cho (long. 89° E.) 
an important Tibetan official met him, and announced that 
if the English travellers advanced further, the Tibetans had 
orders to fight. This they certainly would have done, and in 
order to avoid a conflict Captain Bower turned to the north. 
It was now November and the cold was very great, and the 
English travellers suffered greatly from the strong icy wind 
which is always blowing on the great table-land of the Chang. 
Another source of suffering was the difficulty of procuring 
water, since the streams and springs were all frozen ; conse- 
quently, day by day, baggage animals had to be abandoned. 
The country was the same as ever: wide open valleys, 
rounded barren hills, snowy ranges here and there, and the 
usual salt lakes. 

Having reached lat. 33° N. and long. 88° E., Captain 
Bower relinquished the northern direction and turned again 
to the east, still keeping on the Chang, and passing through 
uninhabited country, in which there were no nomads met 
with. He was now due north of the Tengri Nor, and about 
one hundred miles from that lake. About fifty miles further 
to the east he entered territory which was directly under the 
rule of the Chinese, and began slowly to descend off the 
Chang into the region of deep valleys. On December 1 
Captain Bower’s party saw the first house that they had seen 
for five months. This was the great monastery of Tsuk Sung 
Dong Gong, perched on the top of a rock, with a village 
nestling beneath. ‘They had now entered a country of stone 
houses, which was a great change after wandering for five 
months on the treeless plateau, where the only human in- 
habitants were nomads, who dwelt in black tents, and bands 
of roving robbers. The altitude decreased, although they 
were still more than 13,000 feet above the sea, and the tem- 
perature became warmer. The people, however, under the 
direct rule of China, were thievish and insolent, and perhaps 
influenced the Tibetan guides, who had been procured at the 
Charing Cho, to desert. However, in spite of all obstacles, 
Captain Bower pushed through deep valleys in which were 
many monasteries and villages surrounded by fields, until he 
reached Chiamdo. Here the Lamas mustered a large body 
of men and forcibly prevented him from entering the town. 
In Chiamdo there are four thousand monks, and these dis- 
played the utmost hostility towards the English, threatening 
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to fight if the party of Captain Bower tried to enter the town. 
Beyond Chiamdo eastwards much beautiful scenery was met 
with. The valleys were wooded, and there were fine grassy 
slopes. Lofty snowy mountains rose on all sides, and passes 
crossed the precipitous ranges. The country was thickly 
peopled, and its deep wooded valleys, cultivated fields, and 
picturesque monasteries formed a striking contrast to the 
great plateau of the Chang, on which there were no houses, 
but only the tents of nomads. 

Captain Bower reached Batang on January 22, 1892, and 
on February Io he arrived in safety at Ta Chen Lu, and after 
about six weeks, during the latter portion of which the party 
were carried down the Yang Tse, they safely reached Shanghai. 
Thus closed this remarkable journey, in which, for the first 
time, the whole of Central Tibet was scientifically explored 
by Europeans. 

Captain Bower has done a most valuable work in the 
exploration of Tibet, as he has thoroughly revealed the 
character of the great central plateau of Tibet, or Chang. It 
appears from his journey that the northern parts of this 
gigantic table-land, the average elevation of which is at least 
16,000 feet above the sea, are gloomy and barren. They are 
crossed in every direction by ranges of snowy mountains, and 
are studded with salt lakes. No settled habitations of man 
occur in these regions, and only a few nomads drive their 
flocks over them, although wild yaks and antelopes abound 
in great numbers. The southern portions of the Chang, how- 
ever, seem to be more inviting. Here there are great grassy 
plains covered with the softest turf, and myriads of wild asses, 
yaks, and antelopes career over their surfaces, while the 
glittering lakes, the distant snowy mountains, and the clear 
blue sky above all combine to make a most beautiful land- 
scape. The curse of the table-land (ze. the Chang) is the 
hordes of robbers, or Chukpas, who wander over its surface. 
Captain Bower on one occasion met a large caravan of these 
brigands driving before them vast herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. At another time some of these robbers, well 
mounted, surrounded his party, but feared to attack ; and on 
one night his mules were carried off by these daring mis- 
creants. The Lassan Government has not been able to put 
down these robbers, although it is continually organising ex- 
peditions against them. The eastern boundary of the central 
plateau of Tibet, or Chang, may be said to lie, roughly speak- 
ing, along the line of 93° E. long., although arms run out here 
and there further to the east. Beyond the eastern edge of the 
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Chang come the upper valleys of the great rivers of China, 
Burmah, and Cambodia. 

What will be the future of Tibet? The authority of the 
Chinese in this wonderful land is but slight, and the real 
rulers of the country are the Lamas. To this strange and 
intolerant priesthood may be attributed the rigid manner in 
which the country is guarded and Europeans excluded. But 
a new era is opening for Central Asia. The pressure of 
Russian advance and the restless activity of France are fast 
driving China into alliance with England, and it is probable 
that the day is not far distant when British influence, which 
is now profoundly respected in Central Asia, will succeed in 
unlocking the doors and in unravelling the mysteries of the 
Holy Land of the Lamas and the Buddhists. 


ART. IV.—MR. GLADSTONE ON HERESY AND 
SCHISM. 


The Place of Heresy and Schism in the Modern Christian 
Church. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Nineteenth Century, August. (London: 1894.) 


THERE can be few subjects connected with theology of 
greater interest to thoughtful people in England than the 
relation of heretical and schismatical religious bodies to the 
branch of the Catholic Church which, by the Providence of 
God, exists in this country. It is a question of pressing 
practical importance in what matters and to what extent the 
Church may associate herself with them, and how far she 
must necessarily be severed from or in opposition to them. 
The exigencies of life and work, no less than the need of 
statements which are theologically accurate, demand careful 
consideration of the position of the sects. And we are not 
concerned only with our responsibility towards the large 
numbers of our own countrymen who have inherited or have 
accepted some form of Protestant Dissent. The attitude of 
our branch of the Church towards Dissenting bodies of various 
kinds bears on the aspect which we ourselves present in the 
eyes of Catholic Christians from whom we are outwardly 
divided. The Churches of the East are continually becoming 
better acquainted with our history and position and claims. A 
controversy which, if in essential points it is old, is taking a 
new form, shows that Roman Catholics of talent and learning 
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are not without interest in what is vital to ourselves.' If we 
have responsibilities towards English Dissenters of which no 
thoughtful man ought to allow himself to speak lightly, we 
have duties no less imperious in their claims, and perhaps 
still more influential in the consequences involved in per- 
formance or neglect, towards the members of the other 
branches of the Church. 

There is no Englishman whose opinion on such a sub- 
ject could attract wider attention than the venerable states- 
man whose varied cares and occupations have never made 
him cease to be a student or deprived him of his interest in 
theology. Churchmen cannot be unmindful of many utter- 
ances and actions of Mr. Gladstone’s past life, or of the great 
debt which the Church in this country owes to the eccle- 
siastical appointments which he has made as a Minister of 
the Crown. Dissenters have been in very large numbers his 
political followers, and his consideration for their interests 
has perhaps sometimes surprised them almost a8 much as it 
has perplexed some Churchmen. And if the full considera- 
tion of the subject requires a wider outlook than any that is 
limited by our own shores and an appreciation of the 
thoughts and methods of all the branches of the Church, the 
wide scope of Mr. Gladstone’s interests and the extensive 
range of his sympathies cannot be denied. 

It is no wonder, then, that the article on ‘ The Place of 
Heresy and Schism in the Modern Christian Church,’ which 
appeared in the Veneteenth Century of August last, has been 
widely and eagerly read. And whatever the extent of agree- 
ment or disayreement which the perusal of it may excite, 
there are probably few readers who would question either its 
interest or its brilliance. 

Mr. Gladstone begins his article with a statement of his 
own belief as to the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles 
about the Church. 


‘If Christ our Lord founded the Church as a visible and organ- 
ized society, by a commission from Himself ; if He did this in the 
most definite and pointed way by a charge, not to the mass of be- 
lievers promiscuously, but to the Apostles, whom He had chosen, 
and whom in many significant ways He designated as His successors 
in carrying forward the great work of the Incarnation ; and, again, if 
this charge, far from being limited to the brief term of their personal 


' See Les Ordinations Anglicanes, par Fernand Dalbus ; an article in Ze 
Bulletin Critique of July 15, 1894, by the Abbé Duchesne ; and articles in 
Le Montteur de Rome of August 4 and September 13, 1894. An address 
by Cardinal Vaughan, reported fully in the 7ad/et of September 15, 1894, 
is not without significance in connexion with what is stated above. 
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careers upon earth, was expressly extended by a promise of His 
superintending presence with them (which could only mean with 
them and their successors) until the end of the world ; if, finally, 
this Church was to be the great standing witness in the world for 
Him and for the recovery of lost mankind—it foliows that a most 
serious question arose hereupon, which may be described in such 
terms as these. It relates to the condition of any who, acknowledg- 
ing His authority, yet should rebel against the jurisdiction thus 
solemnly constituted, should sever themselves, in doctrine or in 
communion, from His servants, and should presume in this way to 
impair their witness and to frustrate thereby His work, so far as in 


them lay. 
‘This question did not escape the forethought of our Saviour, 


and it was dealt with by Him in the simplest and most decisive 
manner. “If he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man and a publican.”! With this stringent law the 
language of the Apostles coincides, and, most markedly perhaps 
among them all, the language of St. John, who was especially the 
Apostle of love. The work of heretics and schismatics was a work 
of the flesh, and, like other works of the flesh, it excluded from 
salvation. ‘Thus, in the face of all hostile powers, and under the 
pressure of its hostility, the unity of the Church was maintained, and 
she patiently pursued her office through the gloom of this world to 
the glory of the next’ (pp. 157-8). 

Mr. Gladstone goes on to consider whether the attitude 
towards heresy and schism which was that of our Lord and 
His Apostles can rightly be taken by the Church at the 
present time. He points out that circumstances have greatly 
changed, that the relations between the Church and the 
world have become altogether different, that ‘the evidence 
which condemns heresy and schism has been greatly darkened’ 
(p. 159) by ‘the mazes of theological controversy ’ (p. 160) 
and by divisions both in the East and in the West. Further, 
he lays much emphasis on ‘the enormous difference which 
subsists between the founder of a heresy and those who in- 
herit it from the founder’ (p. 164). 

Thus the question which is presented to us is, Do the 
changes which have taken place in the Church and in the 
world since the days of the Apostles, and the difference 
which exists between ‘the founder of a heresy’ and ‘his 
heirs and successors,’ prevent the Church from now having 
the right to use the language of our Lord and His Apostles 
on this particular point ; or is their teaching as true and as 
applicable in the present day as it was in the first Christian 


century ? 
Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the altered circumstances 


1St. Matt. xviii. 17. 
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necessitate an altered attitude on the part of the Church. 
‘The laws of religion,’ he says, ‘have been modified by cir- 
cumstance’ (pp. 158-9). For the Jews all use of images 
was a sin of the most grievous kind, while Christians may 
rightly use them for religious purposes. Under the Mosaic 
law usury was most strictly prohibited, while, since the 
coming of Christ, 

‘our Saviour Himself, in the parable of the talents, appears to re- 
cognize interest upon money as an established, perhaps as a legiti- 
mate, practice ;’ 

and 


‘the phrase itself has been essentially changed in signification ; and 
the whole prohibitory system against it, in whatever sense, may be 
said to have disappeared from the face of the Christian statute 
books’ (p. 159). 

In like manner the denunciations of heresy and schism which 
were right for the Church of the first century would be wrong 
for the Church of the nineteenth century. 

It is unquestionably true that the temporary character of 
some commands and prohibitions, and the possibility of 
alteration in some details of the law of God, is involved in 
the fact that revelation has been progressive. While the 
end is always the same the means may within certain limits 
be changed.' Sometimes a command or prohibition is re- 
quired to supply a necessary element at a particular stage of 
progress, and may be required no longer when that stage is 
passed. There are parts of the Mosaic law the object of 
which was connected with the training of the Jewish nation, 
and which have ceased to be binding under the law of 
Christ. It is not difficult to see what may have been the 
special need of the regulations against ‘usury,’ ‘in whatever 
sense, among a people chosen for a peculiar purpose, united 
in peculiar ways, separated from other nations, and possessed 
of the weak as well as the strong points of the Jewish charac- 
ter.2 And so far as the Christian Church has taken up a 
different attitude* it has been because the brotherhood and 

1 We may refer to some remarks of our own on this subject. See 
the Church Quarterly Review, July 1894, pp. 269-272. Passages there 


quoted show that the point has been recognized by representative writers 
of Western Christianity. 


* Usury’ in any sense, however, was not so completely forbidden to 
the Jews as might be thought from Mr. Gladstone’s article. See Ex. xxii. 
25; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 

3 Students of the Fathers will recall denunciations of ‘ usury’ in their 
writings. But it is probable that the real object of their condemnation 
was the oppression almost universal among money-lenders, not the mere 
lending of money upon interest, and that it was this oppression which 
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distinctive character of Christians are to be maintained, in 
accordance with the general law of Christianity, rather by 
the assimilation of principles than by positive enactments in 
such a matter. 

The prohibition of the use of images rested upon the facts 
that no form had been revealed as representative of the God 
who is Spirit, that no Divine Person had become Incarnate, 
and that any representation of Godhead would have been 
essentially a self-chosen method of worship.!. The Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God made lawful representations of Him 
in the nature by means of which He revealed Himself, and 
the principle by which the Head of the Church may be 
depicted in a visible form carries with it the lawfulness, 
within carefully guarded limits, of the use of images of saintly 
members of the Church. 

The changes in these particular enactments may, there- 
fore, be seen to be in harmony with the unchanging character 
of the truth of God. There remains a further question 
whether an argument may rightly be deduced in favour 
of other changes in the law of God, and, moreover, in the 
Christian law. And here we cannot think that a parallel can 
reasonably be drawn between Mr. Gladstone’s chosen instances 
and the point upon which he is arguing. The prohibition of 
usury was a part of the training of the Jewish nation. The 
attitude of the earliest Christians towards heresy and schism 
wasno such method of training as might well be temporary, no 
mere means which might well be altered ; it was forced upon 
them by the moral and spiritual needs of right belief and 
sacramental union with other Christians under the episco- 
pate.? There is no reason for supposing that these needs 


led to the protests against money being made fruitful. There are pas- 
sages of importance in Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 17; St. Basil, Hom. in 
Ps. xiv: § 3; St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xvi. 183; St. Amb. De Tobia, xiv. 
(5S 49, 50) ; ; St. Jer. Comm. in Ezech. cap. xvii. ; St. Aug. Sermo exiii. 
2; St. Chrys. Ja Gen. Hom. xli. 2; Ja Mat. Hom. li. 5,6; St. Leo, 
Sermo xvii. 2, 33; St. Bern. Zp. ccclxiii. 7. Compare St. Thom. Aq. 
SiFeak' Ixxviii. ., and De Usuris (printed among the Ofuscula). There 
are some interesting remarks upon this subject, from a standpoint different 
from our own, in Murray, /izstory of Usury from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time (Philadelphia, 1866). See also Andrewes, De Usuris 
(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, ix. 117-50) ; Sanderson, Works 
(Oxford, 1854), il. 132, iii. 121-3, v. 127-36 ; and the Epistola Encyclica 
ad Episcopos Italie directa, gua nonnulla circa usuram declarantur of 
Pope Benedict XIV. 

1 Deut. iv. 15-19. 

* The sacerdotal, as distinct from the disciplinary, necessity of the 
episcopate is emphasized as early as the time of St. Ignatius. See Ad 
Eph. 5,20; Ad Trall.7; Ad Phil. 3,4; Ad Smyr. 8. 
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have ceased to exist. 
does not hold good. 


Neither does it hold good in the second instance. The 
Incarnation was a new stage in Revelation, which, by intro- 
ducing new factors into the relation between God and man, 
made possible that which before had been impossible. Since 
the days of the Apostles there has been no new stage in 
Revelation which could make the right belief and sacramental 
union, which were then necessary, to be now unnecessary. 

As a matter of reasoning, therefore, it is not logical to 
argue from the instances which have been mentioned to the 
position which it has been sought to support by them. But 
this is not the most conclusive argument why Churchmen 
must on this matter state in the nineteenth century what the 
Apostles stated in the first century. Where an alteration in 
law is made it must be made by authority. The universal 
Church of Christ, though with differing customs, has sanctioned 
the use of images. So far as any form of ‘usury’ is lawful 
the diffusive voice of the Christian body has admitted its law- 
fulness. The whole Catholic Church has continuously insisted, 
and still insists, on the need of right belief and Sacramental 
union. The exercise of authority which could, within the 
limits within which changes are possible, make an alteration 
in details in the law of God is as lacking to any new attitude 
towards heresy and schism as the argument from the particular 
instances of change is unconvincing. 

Nor is the case mended by the statement that ‘rebuke, 
‘encouragement,’ and ‘warning’ (p. 166) were addressed to 
the schismatic kingdom of Israel. Warnings, indeed, there 
were, but one great need of them was in the sin which the 
schismatic position was in itself held to be.! 

Churchmen, then, must continue to declare that heresy 
and schism are sins. There is no sufficient ground for an 
assertion of the ‘mutability’ (p. 159) on this point of the 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. 

We feel convinced that what, with the greatest deference 
to Mr. Gladstone’s abilities and religious earnestness, we 
cannot but regard as a mistake is due to a strange forgetful- 
ness. It is the duty of the Church to declare the truth and 
the law of God. It is her work to teach the conditions of 
salvation which she hersclf has been taught. It is God alone 
who knows in any department of the law what allowance 
may rightly be made for human ignorance or human infirmity. 





In this case, certainly, the parallel 


1 See, e.g., t Kings xiii.; Hosea i. 11, iii. 4, 5, viii. 3-14, x.; xiii. Q-11 5 
Amos iii. 14, iv. 4, 5, Vv. 4, Viii. 4, ix. 1-4. 
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She does not cease to assert that murder, and theft, and 
lying are sins, because she does not presume to calculate the 
degree of guilt which these sins in some particular individuals 
may have in the judgment of Him who is perfectly just. 
She cannot alter the charter of salvation, which is a trust 
committed to her by God, because she believes that God is 
not tied by His own means.' Christians must repeat the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles, and leave to God the 
decision to what cases His revealed laws are applicable. 

We recognize most cordially the Christian spirit which 
animates Mr. Gladstone’s article. It is often the case that 
the highest minds and the most sensitive souls feel most 
keenly that barriers are hard things, and go out most fully in 
sympathy towards those from whom, even in matters of 
principle, they are divided. We should regret it extremely 
if it should be thought that we are lacking in appreciation of 
the feelings which have led to the essay we are compelled to 
criticize. 

None the less the article is marked, in our judgment, by 
a fault which characterizes much which is written at the 
present time. An unwillingness to rest in the knowledge of 
the mercy and justice of God leads many astray. They will 
not be content unless they know everything and can pass 
a judgment on every individual case. Every difficulty about 
the Old Testament, or the Providence of God, or the obliga- 
tion of the Sacraments, or the necessity of faith, must be 
made clear to them. They must accept the Revelation of 
God on their own terms or they will not accept it at all. 
English literature of the present day is deeply marked by the 
concessions of theological writers to such a spirit as this. 
The author of the article in the Méneteenth Century would 
regard this feeling in himself as a failure in the surrender which 
the claims of Christ demand, and would consequently sternly 
repress it. He has allowed his sympathies to lead him to 
give way to it in others. 

Surely the right attitude is to affirm once again the 
limits of man’s knowledge and the extent of his ignorance. 
Our business is to maintain the law of God. The exceptions 
are for Him. The Christian religion does not profess to 
make all things clear. It commands us to declare what we 
have been taught, to hand on what we have received. It 


1 This phrase is derived from Bishop Andrewes, Sermons, v. 94, in 
the Lisrary of Anglo-Catholic Theology. It is based upon a statement 
in St. Thom. Aq. S.7. III. Ixviii. 2. See also, e.g., St. Amb. De O¢z!u 
Val. li.-liii. ; St. Aug. Questiones in Levit. \xxxiv. 
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directs us in all cases of difficulty to rest simply on the good- 
ness of God.! 

We do not deny the good faith and the moral and 
religious earnestness of very many Dissenters. We no more 
assert that error which may result from  single-hearted 
acceptance of inherited teaching, or honest misconception, or 
‘invincible ignorance’ of some parts of Christian truth is 
destructive of the possibility of the salvation of any individual 
than we should assert that sins of a different kind which in 
themselves exclude from the kingdom of God? must eternally 
condemn every individual who commits them. Only neither 
in the one case nor in the other can we alter what the whole 
Church has taught. 

The article contains a striking contrast between what are 
called the ‘ genuine’ and the‘ spurious’ ‘ undenominationalism.’ 
The ‘ genuine undenominationalism’ is thus described : 


‘ There are, it may be, upon earth four hundred and fifty millions 
of professing Christians. There is no longer one fold under one visible 
shepherd, and the majority of Christians (such as I take it now to be, 
though the minority is a large one) is content with its one shepherd in 
heaven, and with the other provisions He has made on earth. His 
flock is broken up into scores, it may be hundreds, of sections. These 
sections are not at peace, but at war. Nowhere are they loving to one 
another ; for the most part love is hardly visible among them. Each 
makes it a point to understand his neighbours not in the best sense, 
but in the worst, and the thunder of anathema is in the air. But they 
all profess the Gospel. And what isthe Gospel? In the old-fashioned 
mind and language of the Church it is expressed as to its central truths 
in very few and brief words ; it lies in those doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of Christ which it cost the Christian flock in their four 
first centuries such tears, such prayers, such questionings, such struggles 
to establish. Since those early centuries men have multiplied upon the 
earth. Disintegration within the Church, which was an accident or 
an exception, has become a rule ; a final, solid, and inexorable fact, 
sustained by opinion, law, tendency, and the usage of many genera- 
tions. But with all this segregation, and not only division but con- 
flict of minds and interests, the answer given by the four hundred and 
fifty millions, or by those who were best entitled to speak for them, 
to the question, What is the Gospel ? is still the same. With excep- 
tions so slight that we may justly set them out of the reckoning, the 
reply is still the same as it was in the Apostolic age ; the central 
truth of the Gospel lies in the Trinity and the Incarnation, in the 
God that made us and the Saviour that redeemed us. When I con- 
sider what human nature and human history have been, and how 

' Our indebtedness on this point to the writings of the late Dean 


Church will be recognized. See especially Human Life and its Condi- 
tions, pp. 122-4. 


* Gal. v. 19-21. 
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feeble is the spirit in its warfare with the flesh, I bow my head 
in amazement before this mighty moral miracle, this marvellous 
concurrence evolved from the heart of discord. 

‘Such, as I apprehend, is the undenominational religion of 
heaven, of the blissful state. It represents perfected union with 
Christ, and conformity to the will of God, the overthrowing of the 
great rebellion, and the restoration of the perpetual Eden, now 
enriched with all the trophies of redemption, with all the testing and 
ripening experiences through which the Almighty Father has con- 
ducted so many sons to glory. It is the fair fabric now exhibited in 
its perfection, which could afford to drop, and has dropped, all the 
scaffolding supplied by the Divine Architect in His wisdom for the 
rearing of the structure. The whole process, from first to last, is a 
normal process, and has been wrought out exclusively by the use of 
the means provided for it in the spiritual order. Whatever may 
have been the diversity of means, God the Holy Ghost has been the 
worker, and the world, which Christ lived and died to redeem, has 
been the scene. In some cases the auxiliary apparatus was elaborate 
and rich, in others it was elementary and simple, but in all it was 
employed, and made effectual for its aim, by the hand of the Almighty 
and Allwise Designer’ (pp. 168-9). 

From this sympathetic description of the ‘genuine un- 
denominationalism’ Mr. Gladstone passes on to condemn 
with much severity that which he regards as ‘spurious’ : 


The Church, disabled and discredited by her divisions, has 
found it impracticable to assert herself as the universal guide. 
Among the fragments of the body a certain number have special 
affinities, and in particular regions or conjunctures of circumstances it 
would be very easy to frame an undenominational religion much to 
their liking, divested of many salient points needful in the view of 
historic Christendom for a complete Christianity. Such a scheme 
the State might be tempted to authorize by Jaw in public elementary 
teaching. °. . . Such an undenominational religion as this could 
have no promise of permanence. None from authority, for the 
assumed right to give it is the negation of all authority. None from 
piety, for it involves at the very outset the surrender of the work of 
the Divine Kingdom into the hands of the civil ruler. None from 
policy, because any and every change that may take place in the 
sense of the constituent bodies, or any among them, will supply for 
each successive change precisely the same warrant as was the ground- 
work of the original proceeding. Whatever happens, let Christianity 
keep its own acts to its own agents, and not make them over to 
hands which would justly be deemed profane and sacrilegious when 
they came to trespass on the province of the sanctuary’ (pp. 170-1). 


We are in complete accord with this condemnation of any 
forms of ‘undenominationalism’ which lose hold on the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, or which allow 
doctrinal decisions to become the work of the State. It may 
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be doubted whether the passage on the ‘genuine undenomi- 
nationalism’ is equally satisfactory. Mr. Gladstone rightly 
regards it as an objection to the forms which he condemns 
that they are ‘divested of many salient points needful in the 
view of historic Christendom for a complete Christianity’ <A 
similar objection may be made to the form with which he 
expresses his great sympathy. The Episcopate is a ‘ salient 
point.’ It involves, to pass by much else, the Eucharistic 
means of union with Christ. It has always been regarded 
‘in the view of historic Christendom’ as ‘needful’ ‘for a 
complete Christianity.’ The ‘genuine undenominationalism ’ 
is prepared to sacrifice it. 

It is, indeed, a matter for profound thankfulness that 
many Christians who have parted with much historical Chris- 
tianity have retained a firm belief in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. Even if, as we are disposed to 
think, the proportion of ‘orthodox Dissenters’ who have a 
real hold on these doctrines is less than Mr. Gladstone 
appears to believe, there are certainly many who regard them 
as vital truths. But, valuable as that which they possess is, 
we may not make light of that which they have lost. It is 
well to use our common ground as a means to lead them to 
fuller truth. We shall hardly commend the fuller truth if 


we minimize the difference between ourselves and those who 
do not possess it. 


Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that 





‘everything besides that clusters round them [ie. round ‘the 
central tenets of the Holy Trinity and of the Incarnation of our 
Lord ’], including the doctrines respecting the Church, the Ministry, 
the Sacraments, the Communion of the Saints, and the great facts 
of eschatology, is only developments which have been embodied 
in the historic Christianity of the past, as auxiliary to the great 
central purpose of redemption’ (p. 173). 


This statement appears to us to ignore the truth that a 
body of Christian doctrine, the deposit of the Faith, was 
committed by our Lord to His Apostles, and by them to the 
Catholic Church.! To whatever extent the clear definition of 
dogmas, and the complete realization of their meaning, may 
have been a matter of time, the existence of such a deposit 
precludes ‘the doctrines respecting the Church, the Ministry, 
the Sacraments, the Communion of Saints, and the great facts 
of eschatology’ from being ‘only developments. To take 
the last point only, it is an essential doctrine of the Christian 


+ See, é¢.,- Acts*1. 3; xviii..265 1: Con xu. 352 Eps tor ime 
13, 14, iv. 7. 
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Faith, a part of the sacred trust held and guarded from the 
first, that the penalties of the lost are unending, that the 
reward of the faithful is eternal joy in the presence of God. 

The article points out the value, from an evidential point 
of view, of the common belief of ‘dissonant and conflicting 
bodies’ in the ‘ tenets of the Holy Trinity and of the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord.’ 

‘If, then, the Christian Church has sustained heavy loss through 
its divisions in the weight of its testimonials, and in its aggressive 
powers as against the world, I would still ask whether she may not, 
in the good providence of God, have received a suitable, perhaps a 
preponderating, compensation in the accordant witness of all Chris- 
tendom to the truths that our religion is the religion of the God- 
Man, and that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ (p. 173). 

The Providence of God brings good out of evil. But it 
is not always ‘a preponderating compensation.’ So here 
there is a special evidential value in the agreement about 
central truths among those who disagree about much else. 
But can it be compared for one moment to the wonderful 
testimony to the truth of God which would be afforded by 
the visible unity in belief and communion of all who are 
known by the Christian name? The strength of the Church 
against heathenism and unbelicf is grievously impaired by 
the differences among those known as Christians, just as the 
vigour of her own life is lessened by the divisions between 
East and West, between Rome and England. To say so is 
no human speculation. It was Christ Himself who linked 
together the unity of believers and the converting power of 
the Faith.' 

If our thoughts turn to re-union, at what are we to aim? 
Its only possible basis can be in complete loyalty to the 
historic Faith. So great a fact, if it is ever accomplished, 
can only be the result of Divine grace. Can we hope for 
the help of God unless we are scrupulously faithful to the 
trust which His covenanted means imply? And to make 
little of the lack of Orders is to part company with historical 
Christianity. 

Our duty to our fellow Christians, no less than the need 
of loyalty to God and His revealed methods, requires us to 
maintain an uncompromising position that heresy and schism 
are in themselves sins, however much they, like other sins, 
may, in God’s judgment, be lessened in gravity by ignorance 
or misconception of His law on the part of those who 
commit them. This duty is partly to Dissenters. We do 

1 St. John xvii. 21. 
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them an injustice if, in the name of charity, we represent the 
wrong of schism as being less than Christ and His Apostles 
have said that it is. The duty is also to the branches of the 
Catholic Church from which we are, unhappily, outwardly 
divided. We owe it to them to help in maintaining an 
attitude which, in common with them, we inherit. 

And it is our right policy, in the true sense of that often 
misused word, to be thoughtful how our actions and utter- 
ances may appear in the eyes of Eastern and Roman Chris- 
tians. To play with Dissent is to compromise ourselves. If 
we are to win belief in the privileges we are convinced we 
possess, we must show that we value them. 

To make one more criticism, we cannot accept the phrase 
in which it is said that ‘the Christian Church’ is ‘no longer 
entitled to speak with an undivided and universal authority, 
and thus to take her place among the paramount facts of 
life’ (p. 173). The divisions between Eastern and Western, 
and between Roman and English Churchmen, indeed, make 
new decisions, uniformly arrived at, impossible. But sad and 
injurious as they are, they do not prevent an authoritative 
appeal to the decrees of the past or to the beliefs now held 
in common, in spite of separation. If this is fairly considered, 
it can hardly be denied that the Church still has ‘her place 
among the paramount facts of life.’ The ‘ private conscience’ 
may indeed be ‘the vicegerent of God’ (p. 174), but the 
conscience, if it is to be a good and dependable guide, needs 
to be instructed by the revelation in Holy Scripture, the 
history of the past, and the Church of the present. And the 
instruction is required not less on the subjects of heresy and 
schism than with regard to other sins. 

We are conscious of a possibility that the real difference 
between Mr. Gladstone and ourselves is less than it may 
appear to be, We cannot get rid of an impression that his 
extraordinary powers of sympathy have caused him to use 
language which makes the concessions he is prepared to 
grant to the position of Dissenters seem greater than he 
would, on further consideration, think to be possible. If an 

under-current in the article really means that this is the case 
there is reason for great thankfulness. But we are not at 
liberty in our criticisms to assume anything else than that 
all the statements it contains are deliberately made, and there 
is no doubt that the law of Christ against heresy and schism 
is said to be mutable. 
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ArT. V.—GREEK PAPYRI. 


. Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Edited by F. G. 
KENYON. (London, 1891.) 

. The Flinders Petrie Papyri. Edited by the Rev. J. P. 
MAHAFFY, D.D. Parts I. and II. (Dublin, 1891 and 
1893.) 

. Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum; 
including the Poems of Herodas. Edited by F. G. 
KENYON. (London, 1891.) 

. Corpus Papyrorum Aigypti, tome tit, fasc.1, Le Plaidoyer 
ad Hypéride contre Athénogine. Par EUGENE REVILLOUT. 
(Paris, 1892.) 

. Greek Papyri in the British Museum: Catalogue, with 
Texts. Edited by F.G. KENYON. (London, 1893.) 

. Griechische Urkunden aus den Museen in Berlin. Parts 
I. to X. Edited by Prof. U. WILCKEN, Fr. KREBs, 
and P. VIERECK. (Berlin, 1893-4.) 


IT is within the knowledge, not only of scholars, but of all 
who take an interest in the progress of our knowledge of 
classical antiquity, that during the last four years a very large 
number of Greek documents written on papyrus have been 
discovered in Egypt, several of which contain copies of 
literary works, some of them hitherto unknown to us except 
by name. Of the most important of these, the treatise of 
Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution, an account was given 
in this Review very shortly after its first publication. It is 
the most important of the discoveries yet made, but it does 
not stand alone. One announcement has followed close 
upon another with a rapidity almost bewildering ; and along- 
side of the literary works there has been brought to light a 
much greater quantity of non-literary documents, of various 
degrees of interest. Time was needed in order to obtain a true 
appreciation of the newly-appearing works. In the first dust 
and turmoil of discovery and publication, both their importance 
and their defects were likely to be emphasized too sharply. 
But now that a pause seems to have befallen in the succession 
of publications, it may be interesting to try to enumerate our 
gains, and to estimate the real value of the new acquisitions 
to our knowledge. The list of works which stands at the head 
of this article is far from including all the recent publications 
of papyri. In particular, it omits all the minor announce- 
ments which have appeared in considerable numbers in the 
philological journals of England, Germany, and France ; 
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but it contains all the larger and more important discoveries, 
and fully illustrates the character of the papyri in general 
and the range of subjects which they embrace. A considera- 
tion of their contents will show how rich has been the harvest 
of the last four years. 

It is no part of our design to sit in judgment on the work 
of the various editors to whom has fallen the good fortune of 
dealing with this mass of interesting material. It is satis- 
factory to us as Englishmen to know that the most valuable 
of the new papyri have been acquired by this country. The 
papyri in the British Museum have been edited by Mr. 
Kenyon; those which were rescued by Professor Flinders 
Petrie from the mummy-cases of Gurob have been dealt with 
by Professor Mahaffy. The one important acquisition of the 
Louvre—the speech of Hyperides against Athenogenes— 
was both discovered and published by M. E. Revillout ; 
the other French papyri were edited several years ago by 
MM. Letronne and Brunet de Presle, with subsequent 
additions by Dr. Wessely, of Vienna. The Berlin papyri, a 
countless mass of documents, but including hardly any 
literary remains, are in course of publication by Professor 
Wilcken, Dr. Krebs, and Dr. Viereck. Finally, the great 
collection of the Archduke Rainer at Vienna, which contains 
many literary fragments but no works of any great size, are 
in the hands of Dr. Wessely ; but as yet very few of their 
texts have been published. To all these editors we offer our 
congratulations on the extraordinarily interesting nature of 
the tasks which have fallen to their lot, but our present con- 
cern is rather with the papyri themselves. 

The most striking and, on the whole, the most valuable 
of the documents which the explorer’s spade has restored to 
us are those which relate to the works of Greek literature ; 
for these are additions to the great patrimony from which the 
modern world has derived the major part of its intellectual 
culture. To sum this up in the briefest way, we have 
recovered within the last four years, of works hitherto totally 
lost, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, several poems by 
Herodas, portions of two orations of Hyperides, and a con- 
siderable fragment of one of the lost plays of Euripides ; to 
say nothing of some fragments of Callimachus (inscribed, 
not on papyrus, but on wood) and smaller scraps of several 
authors. In addition to these we have obtained manuscripts 
of portions of the known works of Homer, Euripides, Isocrates, 
Plato, Demosthenes, Theocritus, and others, many centuries 
older than any of the copies hitherto extant. 
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Priority of publication, as well as of importance, gives the 
right of precedence to the recovered treatise of Aristotle. It 
will be remembered with what a tumult of divided opinion 
this treatise was received on its first appearance. The tumult 
has died away, much labour has been devoted to the subject 
by many scholars, and it is beginning to be possible to trace 
the conclusions towards which the best critics have been led. 
Both the authorship and the value of the treatise have been 
matters of much searching of heart. In England especially, 
many scholars doubted the attribution to Aristotle, and 
questioned the value of the historical information supplied in 
it. On the first point, however, time seems to have fought 
for the ‘little stranger, so unexpectedly presented to the 
learned world, and its parentage is now generally admitted to 
be respectable. All the leading scholars of the Continent 
who have devoted themselves to the subject have accepted 
the universal attribution of the treatise by ancient writers to 
Aristotle as decisive, and have found nothing in its internal 
character to discredit it. On the other hand, none of the 
more sceptically-disposed English scholars has cared to 
commit himself to the formal maintenance of the opposite 
opinion, and in view of this silence the verdict of the onlooker 
must go by default in favour of the oppugned work. It 
should be observed, however, that although the treatise is now 
generally accepted as Aristotelian, no one has undertaken to 
define exactly what this attribution to Aristotle means. The 
whole subject of the manner of composition even of the works 
unanimously assigned to Aristotle is notoriously thorny. It 
is suggested that in some cases we have only lecture-notes, 
in others outlines by the master worked up by a pupil. 
Whether this was the case with the "A@nvadwyv moditeda, or 
whether it was actually written, word for word, by Aristotle 
himself, is more than we can positively say. It is possible 
that the general lines were indicated and the authorities 
pointed out by the master, while the actual task of literary 
composition was left to a pupil. We know that the members 
of the Aristotelian school did prepare works under the 
direction of their master, and it so happens that another 
papyrus, acquired by the British Museum about the same 
time as the Aristotle, illustrates the tendency to attribute such 
works to the great philosopher himself. Galen mentions 
a collection of the views of early medical writers made by one 
Menon, a pupil of Aristotle, and says that it often passed 
under Aristotle’s own name; and the papyrus alluded to, 
which is a medical treatise by an unknown author of the 
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second century of our. era, contains a similar summary of 
opinions, for some of which ‘Aristotle’ is quoted as the 
authority. There can be no doubt that the references are 
really to the treatise of Menon, which the writer thus assigns 
to Aristotle himself. The same may have been the case with 
the treatise on the Athenian Constitution, but we have 
absolutely no evidence that it was so except the doubts which 
various readers have felt as to whether either the literary 
style or the character of the history were worthy of Aristotle. 
With respect to these points, it must first be remembered that 
we possess no other work by Aristotle which was written, as 
this treatise plainly was written, for the general public, and 
intended to be published in the form in which we now have 
it. The argument from style is consequently deceptive. A 
writer’s style is not likely to be the same in a popular hand- 
book of history as when he is composing lectures to picked 
pupils on obscure problems of philosophy. Further, as to 
the character of the history, all competent scholars who have 
dealt with the subject at length appear to agree that the his- 
torical views must in any case be held to be those of Aristotle 
himself. The positive evidence of antiquity is unanimous in 
attributing the work on the constitutions of the Greek States 
to Aristotle, and it is highly improbable that the most im- 
portant of all would have been left to a pupil. The question 
may be held by some not to be finally settled yet, but the 
opinion of scholars is at present clearly to the effect that the 
history is the history of Aristotle, even if the words are the 
words of a pupil. For the present, at least, it is the duty of 
laymen to accept the history of Athens contained in this 
treatise as bearing the name and being stamped with the 
authority of Aristotle. 

It is another matter when we come to consider what that 
authority is worth. Probably the real reason at the bottom 
of the scepticism of many English scholars was the feeling 
that the work was unworthy of the author to whom it was 
assigned. In England, and especially at Oxford, the name 
of Aristotle is held in the deepest veneration. It was felt 
that a history of Athens by the author of the Ethics and 
Politics could be nothing less than decisive on all the points 
on which it touched. Now it is evident, and is admitted on 
all hands, that the newly-recovered treatise does not answer 
this description. Its statements are sometimes startling 
enough, but they do not carry conviction. It is impossible 
to resist the doubt that untrustworthy authorities have some- 
times been followed. In particular, certain parts of the 
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narrative come out poorly on a comparison with Thucydides ; 
many points of considerable importance are passed over in 
silence. If this be the work of Aristotle, then Aristotle the 
historian is greatly inferior to Aristotle the philosopher. Such 
is the line which has been taken up by many critics, and, with 
some reservations, it may be admitted to represent the 
opinion towards which the best authorities appear to be tend- 
ing. Itis easy to make the mistake, and the mistake has 
been made, of judging the newly-recovered treatise from the 
point of view of our own partial knowledge, instead of from 
that of its author in the fourth century B.c. Yet it is true 
that Aristotle is not so great in history as he unquestionably 
is in philosophy—a conclusion, by the way, to which the late 
Master of Balliol had already come, long before the discovery 
of the "A@nvaiwy mrodtefa—which, however, does not invali- 
date the belief that even as a historian he is a very valuable 
authority, and that the new treatise is a very considerable 
addition to our knowledge. 

It is of value in thisway. Not only does it contain many 
statements of fact which we have no reason to question, and 
many others which, though they have been hotly questioned, 
seem yet to be gradually establishing themselves in the eyes 
of those who have most examined them, but it also throws a 
very great amount of light on the general historical know- 
ledge and the materials at the disposal of the writers of the 
fourth century B.c. Hitherto our knowledge of Athenian 
history in the fifth century has been too exclusively confined 
to the statements of Thucydides ; and, excellent as his autho- 
rity is, it is now clear that it was not universally accepted by 
his own countrymen. It is evident that there was current in 
Athens at the time of the orators and of Aristotle a version of 
the history of the preceding century different in many respects 
from that of Thucydides. The recovery of Aristotle’s short 
history brings to a focus scattered indications in other writers, 
and it is probable that if we could recover the works of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, they would be found on the side 
of this alternative version. This version may be inferior, but 
it is at least important to know that it existed. The decision 
between them must be left to future discoveries of contem- 
porary monuments ; but it is at least worth remembering that 
for events occurring at Athens after the banishment of Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle was probably in a better position to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the facts. Contemporary history 
is not always the most trustworthy, unless it is the evidence 
of an eye-witness. 
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With regard to the indications contained in this work of 
the materials available for a historian in the fourth century, 
fuller results may yet be expected from the investigations 
undertaken by various scholars, especially in Germany. 
Wilamowitz in particular has investigated the sources of 
Aristotle’s narrative with an industry which is only marred by 
a touch of over-certainty as to his conclusions. It seems 
probable that something of the nature of an official register— 
something, it may be, of the nature of our own Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle—was compiled at Athens from an early date, and 
that Aristotle had access to it. This was probably the basis 
of the popular histories of Athens which we know existed in 
considerable numbers. It is plausibly suggested that Aris- 
totle’s is a refined specimen of these popular histories. It 
has a sobriety of tone, a reasonableness of judgment, an 
avoidance of the marvellous, which we have reason to believe 
were not shared by some of these compositions ; but its point 
of view is not greatly different from theirs. It is not history 
after the modern pattern, as some of its critics appeared to 
have expected it to be, and perhaps, considering the extra- 
ordinarily modern tone of many parts of the E¢/zcs, with some 
show of reason. But it isa sane and sober sketch of the 
constitutional history of Athens, and its second part is an un- 
questionably authoritative description of the machinery of 
government in the author’s own day. This second part has 
been the source whence the grammarians drew the fragmen- 
tary information which has provided us with nearly all we 
know of many Athenian customs and magistrates; these 
secondary authorities are now superseded, and our antiquarian 
knowledge is planted on a firm basis. 

Such are, in brief, the conclusions to which the critics 
appear to have come in respect to the authenticity, character, 
and value of the newly-recovered Aristotelian treatise. It 
would have been interesting to pursue the subject further, 
and to inquire whether, even on its most controverted por- 
tions, the verdict of posterity is not likely to become increas- 
ingly favourable, as familiarity does away with the effects of 
the first shock to our preconceived beliefs. But such an 
inquiry would occupy a whole article, not to say a whole 
number of this Review ; and we must pass on to the other 
results of recent discoveries, 

The poems of Herodas followed close on the A+shenian 
Constitution ; but their reception was very different. They 
outraged no preconceived opinions ; they infringed no vested 
interests of tutors and lecturers; they enter but slightly 
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Hence, while many read them and welcomed their appear- 
ance, few were violently excited by them. Less conflict has 
been raised over them ; they have passed easily and quietly 
into their natural niche in the temple of Greek literature. 
Their position is indeed peculiar,and they have a special 
interest of a kind not shared by any other discovery of recent 
days. They are a new species in Greek literature ; nothing else 
that we know can quite be classed with them. They have 
enriched our knowledge, not merely by giving substance to a 
poet who was previously nothing but a name, but also by 
restoring to us a kind of composition with which we had no 
acquaintance. 

Of the poet himself nothing is known but what the 
poems tell us, and that is not much. His very name is 
doubtful. The first and the latest editors of the poems call 
him Herodas, on the authority of Stobzus; Messrs. Ruther- 
ford, Buecheler, and Crusius call him Herondas, on the 
authority of a single passage in Athenzus. Mr. J. A. 
Symonds calls him Herondas in deference to the editors 
whom he had followed, though admitting that he preferred 
the other form ; and it is observable that all the historians 
of Greek literature who mention him—Bergk, Bernhardy, 
Meineke, Schneidewin, Susemihl, Mahaffy, &c.—having ex- 
actly the same evidence on the point as we have to-day (for 
the poems themselves do not contain his name), unanimously 
used the form Herodas, which is also known from Xenophon 
as a name in use at Syracuse. The point is of small import- 
ance, but for the present we will follow the historians. It may 
be gathered from the poems that the poet’s home was probably 
in Cos—the home also of Theocritus, and a noted literary 
centre in the time of the early Ptolemies—and that, again 
like Theocritus, he visited Alexandria at some period in his 
life. As to his date, on which point no evidence of any real 
value existed previously, it is generally agreed that he must 
have lived in the third century before Christ ; but while 
Crusius makes him slightly older than Theocritus, the 
majority of critics, so far as we have seen, place him some- 
what later. 

The poems themselves, of which seven remain in some- 
thing like complete form, may be most briefly described as 
dramatic studies, realistic transcripts from life, not always of 
the most edifying character. Idylls we will not call them, 
because the word has acquired associations which suggest 
something romantic and beautiful ; but idylls in the proper 
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sense of the term, ‘little pictures,’ they certainly are. Within 
the space of a hundred lines of the peculiar limping iambic 
verse employed by the poet, we are presented with a sharp- 
cut scene from common life—a speech in the law-courts, the 
flogging of a mischievous boy by a schoolmaster at his 
mother’s request, the frenzy of a jealous mistress, the visit 
of suppliants to the temple of A®sculapius. The poems are 
in dialogue form ; but whether they were meant for actual 
performance or merely for private reading, is a moot point 
on which the critics have by no means arrived at an agree- 
ment. The morality of some of the pieces is low, or, rather, 
we should say, it is non-existent. There is nothing inten- 
tionally corrupting, little that is offensive in phrase; but, as 
in Maupassant and other French writers, considerations of 
morality are simply left on one side. If the poems are to 
be taken as truly representing the manners and customs of 
any large section of Alexandrian society under the Ptolemies, 
we can only say that the tone of that society was extra- 
ordinarily low, and almost entirely indifferent to moral 
considerations ; but we have no right to make so sweeping a 
condemnation on such incomplete evidence. In respect of 
literary style, Herodas is bare and devoid of ornament to the 
verge of prose. No contrast could be more marked than 
that between him and his fellow-countryman Theocritus in 
this respect. The grace, the poetic beauty, the charm of phrase 
and rhythm which distinguish the poet who sings of Sicilian 
shepherds and of Sicilian landscapes are wholly absent from 
the matter-of-fact depicter of town society. It is photo- 
graphic realism as opposed to imaginative painting. There 
is abundant merit in the sharpness, the precision of outline, 
the directness of phrase with which Herodas places his little 
dramas before his readers, but no one need look to him for 
grace, or beauty, or charm. No writerin the Greek language 
has less of that inspired poetry of phrase which else seems 
almost the inseparable heritage of the race. Grateful as we 
are for the chance which has restored to us this almost 
unknown writer, we must beware of letting our gratitude 
cause us to rank him too high among his fellows who have 
never been lost. A minor poet he is, and must remain ; 
yet interesting, none the less, for his uniqueness, and gifted 
with a talent not powerful or commanding, but certainly 
keen and penetrating. Like Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, 
his range of inspiration is low, but his mastery of his mate- 
rials within those limits is perfect. 

Almost the same criticism might be passed on the third 
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author who has heen sonented to us by the papyri. Hy seth 
is a singular example of the vicissitudes of literary fate. 
The critics of antiquity placed him second to Demosthenes 
alone among the orators of the fourth century; yet, until 
less than fifty years ago, he was known to us only by re- 
putation and in chance quotations. Our better fortune now 
is due entirely to the papyri found in Egypt. A manuscript 
containing three of his orations—those against Demosthenes 
and for Lycophron and Euxenippus—the first two in a frag- 
mentary condition, was among the first fruits of the harvest 
of papyri nearly fifty years ago; and its discovery was 
quickly followed by that of another MS., containing the greater 
part of the famous Funeral Oration. Within the last three 
years two more orations have been restored, in greater or less 
measure, to the knowledge of the modern world. The 
British Museum, which already possessed the two earlier 
manuscripts, was also fortunate enough to secure another 
papyrus, containing the end of the speech against Philippides, 
while the Louvre obtained a fine, though somewhat muti- 
lated, copy of the speech against Athenogenes. The last- 
named discovery is of especial interest, because the speech in 
question is named by Longinus as one of the best examples 
of its author’s style. Hyperides excelled in the conduct of 
minor causes. Politician though he was, he never carried so 
many guns as Demosthenes or Aischines ; he was rather the 
brilliant advocate of the law- courts, the favourite counsel 
in social causes célébres. In the case which forms the 
subject of the speech against Athenogenes, Hyperides’ client 
was, on the most charitable view of his conduct, a fool of the 
first water, and he had succeeded in getting himself into a 
difficulty of a somewhat discreditable kind. To Hyperides 
was confided the task of getting him out of it. It is true 
that the defendant was apparently as complete a knave as 
the plaintiff was fool; but he had contrived to get the 
greater part of the law on his side, and Hyperides had a 
difficult game to play. He had to steer delicately past the 
rocky points of law; he had to pose his client as the in- 
genuous young man from the country ; and then he had to 
throw his whole strength into painting the character and 
conduct of the defendant in the blackest colours conceivable. 
The task is executed with consummate skill, with an easy art 
which conceals its own artfulness. Incomplete as the manu- 
script of the speech unfortunately is, it is yet amply sufficient 
to illustrate the meaning of Longinus’ criticism, and to justify 
his commendation, 
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The speech against Philippides belongs to a different 
class of literature. It is a political oration, spoken in the 

prosecution of an adherent of the Macedonian party. Itisa 
case like that of the De Coroxza, but with the parts reversed ; 
the patriot is the prosecutor, the philo-Macedonian the de- 
fendant. Unfortunately, we have only the conclusion of the 

speech, in which the orator is summing up the main points 
of the case. The passage is interesting, from the light it 
throws on the political events of the time ; but in respect of 
oratory it is of no great importance. The narrative is plain 
and straightforward, the peroration (as is usual in Greek 
orations) studiously quiet and subdued in tone. It is, how- 
ever, none the less on this account a characteristic example 
of its author’s method. Hyperides was no violent or impas- 
sioned speaker. He lacked the force of conviction which is 
necessary if an orator is to be inspired with passion. He 
was witty, graceful, clever—anything rather than forcible. 
He was better suited, as Quintilian says, to minor causes 
than to the great issues of national importance. In a de- 
corative and formal style of oratory, too, his native talent 
insured success, and his Funeral Oration is highly com- 
mended by Longinus ; yet even this reads artificial and frigid 
to us, compared with the lofty eloquence which Thucydides 
has put into the mouth of Pericles on a similar occasion. 
The place of Hyperides is in the second rank of Greek 
orators; yet such is the greatness of Athenian eloquence, 
that the remains even of a second-rate orator are an addi- 
dition of permanent value to the literary treasures of the 
world. 

We have dealt somewhat at length with the three principal 
authors whose works have been restored to us by means of the 
recently discovered papyri. We must pass more rapidly over 
the rest of this part of our subject. Among the fragments 
disinterred by Professor Petrie from the cartonnages of certain 
mummies found by him at Gurob were some portions of a 
copy of a lost play by Euripides, the Avztzope. These are 
of interest in themselves, and still more on account of the 
great age of the papyrus, which cannot be placed later than 
the early part of the third century before Christ. It is thus 
(with the Plato fragment found at the same time) the earliest 
manuscript of any part of a classical author at present known 
to be in existence, the French Hyperides MS., which is 
probably about a century later, ranking next in this respect. 
The remainder of the papyri containing new literary works 
must be classed as comparatively unimportant. It is true 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. H 
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that the British Museum has the great medical papyrus 
already mentioned, which rivals in extent any of the other 
members of the papyrus literature ; but the number of per- 
sons interested in Greek medicine, at any rate in England, 
is very small. For the rest,a mutilated poem by Alcman, 
discovered years ago among the Paris papyri, and a few 
fragments, generally by unknown authors, in various libraries 
complete the list of additions to extant literature preserved 
for us on papyrus by the soil and climate of Egypt. 

There remain, however, a very considerable number of 
papyri which contain copies of works already known to us, 
Among these, Homer, as is only fitting, leads the way. The 
British Museum alone contains nearly a dozen papyri of 
Homer, great and small; there is an interesting fragment of 
the Iliad in the Bodleian, and a most curious scrap among 
the Petrie papyri. Paris, Vienna, Geneva, all contribute 
manuscripts of greater or less size (especially less) of the 
Father of Greek poetry. Many of the other leading writers 
of Greece are also represented. Those of whom portions of 
some considerable size are preserved are Plato, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes ; but there are also scraps of Hesiod, Thucy- 
dides, Euripides, and Theocritus, and a few Biblical fragments, 
which will be mentioned presently. Now when it is remem- 
bered that the standard MSS. of all these authors, on which 
our knowledge of their texts depends, are in no case earlier 
than the tenth century of our era, while the papyri vary from 
the fourth or fifth century back to the third century before 
Christ, it will easily be conceived that we have in them a 
means of checking the correctness of the current texts which 
might be of enormous value. Of late the theory has been 
propounded—notably by that very brilliant scholar, Mr. 
Rutherford—that our classical texts have been very largely 
corrupted by the gradual incorporation of marginal notes or 
by the deliberate alteration of copyists. The former class 
of corruption would be most likely to take place when the 
scribes were comparatively ignorant—that is, especially in 
the ages following the fall of the ancient civilization. Here, 
then, the papyri, many of which were written before that 
period, may be expected to be of decisive value. It will be 
interesting, therefore, to give a short summary of the results 
to which the evidence at present available seems to be 
tending. 

In the first place it is abundantly clear that the textual 
tradition at about the beginning of the Christian era is sub- 
stantially identical with that of the tenth or eleventh century 
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manuscripts, on which our present texts of the classics are 
based. Setting minor differences aside, the papyri, with a 
very few exceptions, represent the same texts as the vellum 
manuscripts of a thousand years later. The theory of cor- 
ruption of texts by ignorant scribes in the so-called dark 
ages simply disappears. Not only so, but the best vellum 
MSS. are distinctly superior to even the best of the papyri. 
Take the case of Homer, in which we have the evidence of 
a very considerable number of papyri. Not one of these is 
as correct as the great Venice manuscript, written in the 
tenth century. Three of them, which are the oldest among 
the papyri, and date probably within a century of A.D. 1, 
on one side or the other, contain texts nearly as good as 
the standard MS., and have some interesting and valuable 
readings. Most present a fair version of the vulgate, with no 
important variations and several obvious blunders. A few 
are almost inconceivably bad. The conclusions thus suggested 
are confirmed by the papyri of other authors. An early 
papyrus will very probably contain a useful text; a late one 
probably will not; and in no case is a papyrus likely to be 
superior to a good MS. of the tenth or eleventh century. 
The reason of this is tolerably clear. The vellum MSS. 
generally represent the tradition of the libraries ; the papyri 
were the private copies of individuals scattered up and down 
Egypt. The Byzantine scribes, to whom we owe our copies 
of the Greek classics, would make their transcripts from the 
copies preserved in the great libraries, and so a substantially 
sound tradition would be established, which was in no way 
affected by the inferior and often uncollated copies in private 
hands. 

We have it, then, fairly established that from the end, 
say, of the Ptolemaic age down to the revival of Greek 
studies in the West, the textual tradition was preserved sub- 
stantially intact, and the proof of this comforting conclusion 
we owe to the papyri. But when we go back a step further, 
and ask whether the textual tradition was preserved intact 
through the Alexandrian period, the evidence is more uncer- 
tain. Indeed, almost the only evidence relating to this 
period at all is to be found in the very fragmentary Petrie 
papyri. Scarcely any other papyri are sufficiently early to be 
of use on this point. The Petrie papyri may be placed with 
considerable confidence in the first part of the third century 
before Christ, and it is unquestionable that among them we 
do find some considerable variants from the vulgate texts. 
A very well written papyrus of the Piedo of Plato contains 
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so many novel readings that more than one eminent scholar 
looked upon it as a proof that the text of Plato, and con- 
sequently of other authors, had undergone extensive revision 
at the hands of Alexandrian scholars. More striking still, a 
small fragment of the eleventh book of the //ad contains, 
in addition to thirty-six lines of the vulgate, no less than five 
which do not appear in later copies. Only the first or last 
words of each line in this fragment are preserved, and it was 
consequently impossible to gather much as to the character 
of the additional verses; but another fragment of the same 
book, and dating probably about a hundred years later, has 
been discovered among the papyri at Geneva, which presents 
similar phenomena. In this seventy lines of vulgate text 
are accompanied by thirteen which are new to us, and of 
these eight are preserved or can be plausibly restored in 
full. Here, then, we seem at first sight to have proof of 
a pre-Alexandrian text of Homer, differing considerably 
from that which the Ptolemaic critics bequeathed to their 
posterity. The suggestion is disquieting. We should prefer 
our classics as Homer or Plato wrote them, not as the 
scholars of Alexandria thought they should have written 
them. If this proposition could be established there would 
be no resisting the destructive energy of the conjectural 
emendator. Happily, the evidence melts away upon closer 
examination. Professor Ludwich, of Kénigsberg, has shown, 
first, that whatever our vulgate text may be, it is certainly 
not that which was recommended by Aristarchus and his 
fellows; secondly, that there is plenty of evidence that 
amplifications of Homer were not an uncommon amusement 
in Alexandrian times. The additional verses in the Geneva 
papyrus are all of the class of ‘tags’ or padding, such as a 
perverted ingenuity could insert anywhere in the epic text. 
In no case do they appear to represent a really original 
tradition. Similarly, Professor Campbell and _ Professor 
Usener have shown that the variants in the Petrie Plato 
are not by any means clearly indicative of an older tradition, 
nor are all the ‘alterations’ in the vulgate text such as would 
have been introduced in obedience to the Alexandrian canons 
of style. The Plato MS. must be treated with respect, and 
its readings duly weighed ; but they are not at all to be 
accepted ex bloc as representing an earlier version of the 
text, while the Homer fragments may be taken as practically 
valueless for the purposes of textual criticism. The evidence 
of the papyri of the orators does, indeed, suggest that the 
arrangement of words has sometimes been altered by copyists 
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in blind obedience to the rhetorical rule of the avoidance of 
hiatus ; but even here it is uncertain whether it is the scribes 
of the papyri or of the vulgate who are in fault, and any 
more sweeping theory of the corruption of texts may be said, 
so far as our evidence extends at present, to break down 
completely. And that it may continue to break down is our 
devout hope. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary papyri, it will 
be well to mention the Biblical fragments which have been 
discovered among them. Up to the present, these are 
neither very numerous nor very important. Only two 
appear to reach back to an age earlier than that of the great 
vellum codices of the Greek Bible, the Vatican, Sinaitic, and 
Alexandrine MSS. One of these, a fragment of a Psalter, is 
in the British Museum ; the other, containing a few lines of 
Isaiah, is at Vienna. Neither contains any specially inter- 
esting readings. By far the largest Biblical papyri at pre- 
sent extant are a portion of a Psalter, in the British Museum, 
of the sixth or seventh century, containing Ps. xi-xxxv., 
written in book form, and a manuscript, likewise in book- 
form, containing the greater part of the prophets Zachariah 
and Malachi. The latter is in private hands in Vienna, and 
its text has not been published. A portion of it was ex- 
hibited at the Oriental Congress in London, in 1892, and the 
owner was fortunate enough to be furnished with a theo- 
logian’s opinion, assigning it to the second century. Unfor- 
tunately, palaographical critics unanimously refer it to the 
sixth or seventh century, which materially alters its value. 
Another unpublished fragment contains a small portion of a 
Hexaplaric text of Ezekiel ; but we have this tradition more 
fully represented already by the Codex Marchalianus in the 
Vatican. Much the most striking contribution of the papyri 
to Biblical criticism is a tiny scrap at Vienna, containing a 
few lines of a non-canonical Gospel narrative. If there were 
more of it, it would be a manuscript of extreme value; as it 
is, the number of theories that can be based upon it is in 
inverse proportion to the size of the fragment. On the whole, 
it is to the future that we must look for any important addi- 
tion to our materials for Biblical criticism from the evidence 

of papyri. 

We have devoted the greater part of this article to the 
consideration of papyri containing literary texts, because it 
is in these that the most interesting discoveries have been 
made. In number, however, they form but a very small pro- 
portion of the documents which have been extracted from 
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the soil of Egypt within the last few years. The museums 
of Berlin and Vienna contain thousands of these manuscripts, 
of which only a mere handful are literary ; even the British 
Museum, which has more of the literary papyri than any 
other collection, counts its literary papyri by units, and the 
non-literary by hundreds. The non-literary papyri are of 
many kinds. Some contain collections of magical formule 
and recipes ; some contain accounts, public or private ; others 
are letters, wills, leases, tax receipts, petitions, official rescripts, 
census returns, or any of the numberless records which man, 
ancient or modern, commits to writing. Collectively, these 
documents go to form a new province of history. They are 
to the history of Egypt what inscriptions on stone are to the 
history of Athens or the Roman Empire. They contain 
the details of everyday-life, and of provincial administration, 
from the days of the Ptolemies to those of the Arabs. The 
record is, of course, very far from being complete, and the 
materials are as yet very imperfectly published. The Petrie 
papyri, the British Museum Catalogue, and the Berlin publi- 
cations, now in course of appearing, are the principal collec- 
tions of texts published up to now; and these are sufficient 
to show the character of the documents in question, and to 
indicate the sort of knowledge which we may expect to 
derive from them. 

Historically speaking, the most interesting class of these 
documents is that which may be described as the administra- 
tive. This includes all those papyri which throw light on the 
administration of the country, whether in the Ptolemaic, the 
Roman, or the Byzantine period. From petitions and tax 
receipts and census returns we piece together the outlines of 
the official hierarchy by which the country was governed. 
How far the Ptolemies adopted their administrative system 
from existing institutions we do not know ; but it is certain 
that the Romans, according to their usual custom, made but 
little change in the machinery which they found existing 
when they took over the task of government. The same 
officials appear in the Petrie papyri of the third century 
before our era, as in the Berlin documents of the second 
century after it. The king of the Ptolemaic period is re- 
placed by the imperial legate; but the inferior magistrates 
remain substantially the same. The nome remains the unit 
of government ; its chief magistrate retains the Greek title 
of Strategus ; the chief finance officer is still the Royal Se- 
cretary. These are the principal officials of the nome; but 
below them we find magistrates with smaller ranges of 
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authority, ending in quite a considerable number whose 
duties are limited to a single village. The machinery of 
administration was very complete. We have officials for the 
collection of various taxes ; we have evidence of periodical 
census takings, held every fourteen years, with supplementary 
registrations in the meantime ; we have certificates of work 
done on the maintenance of the embankments. One of the 
largest non-literary papyri at present published contains a 
registration of property, in the shape of orchards and 
gardens, in or near a town, with the exact extent of each 
plot of ground and the amount of taxes due upon it. 

Side by side with the administrative records, we get 
much evidence as to the details of everyday-life in Egypt. 
A large papyrus in the British Museum (the identical one 
which, on one side, contains the precious text of the ’A@nvaiwy 
montTela) is the account-book of the bailiff of an Egyptian 
farm. In it he records the daily employment of the labourers 
on the farm, and the special payments for special pieces of 
work. At one time the principal occupation is the care of 
the embankments; at another, the carting of manure to 
various fields; at another, the reaping and threshing of the 
crop. Occasionally a labourer takes a day off; once the 
bailiff himself is ill for the space of six weeks, and his 
master has to keep the accounts himself; and all this is duly 
noted in the record. One entire group of papyri, now divided 
between London, Paris, and Leyden, relates to the fortunes 
of some twin Greek girls, who were servants in the temple 
of Serapis, at Memphis, in the days of Ptolemy Philometor. 
The minor Egyptian officials about the temple oppressed 
them, and cheated them of their dues of bread and oil; but 
they found a protector in one Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a 
Macedonian recluse, living in the Serapeium. This good man 
made life a burden to the magistrates of the district and the 
officials of the temple with his petitions on behalf of the 
twins ; nor did he stop short at addressing the king himself. 
The officials made a brave fight ; they referred the matter to 
their subordinates, and the subordinates to their clerks ; they 
endorsed the documents three deep ; they had reports made 
and estimates prepared in a way that would do credit to a 
modern government department; but in the end the per- 
tinacious Ptolemy was too many for them, and triumphantly 
secured for his protégées the arrears of their precious allowances, 
We have no other story so complete as this among the papyri, 
but little touches of domestic life crop up from time to time, 
and enliven the record of taxes paid and sales concluded. 
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Space forbids us to dwell at length on the countless little 
details which the papyri contribute towards a knowledge of 
life in Egypt under the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors, 
But one group of documents requires separate notice—those, 
namely, which relate to the subject of Magic. The longest 
of these, containing upwards of 3,200 lines of writing, 
is at Paris; but there are several others of very con- 
siderab!e size in the British Museum collection and at 
Leyden. The exact dates of these papyri are difficult to fix, 
but they certainly belong to Christian times. The prevailing 
element in the incantations is Gnostic. Gnostic divinities 
are invoked, and Gnostic phrases and abracadabras, such as 
we find inscribed on gems and rings, are frequently employed. 
Mixed with these are invocations to Hebrew archangels and 
Greek deities. A Gnostic formula may be closely followed 
by a hymn to Hermes or Apollo. One of the most curious 
spells of all is inscribed with the name of Apollonius of 
Tyana, and has the singular property of calling down a 
goddess from Heaven, transforming her into the appearance 
of an old woman, and binding her to the service of the 
persen using the spell. At the end it is gravely asserted 
that the method has been tested by practice. Not all the 
contents of these papyri, however, are so portentous as these. 
Sometimes they descend to mere household recipes, such as 
a way to free houses of fleas or to prevent the breath 
from smelling after cating garlic. One—more boldly—pre- 
scribes how to keep an old woman from much drinking and 
much talking. All these last are sandwiched between a 
system of divination by means of a table of Homeric lines 
and powerful incantations to secure a woman’s love or to 
bind a supernatural power to one’s service. There is unques- 
tionably much in these volumes which is absurd to the last 
degree ; but there is also much that is curious, and the student 
of folklore would find them repay the trouble of reading. 

We have described—briefly, indeed, but perhaps suffi- 
ciently for the present purpose—the increments brought to 
our knowledge of literature and of history, administrative, 
domestic, and intellectual, by the papyri recently discovered 
and published. Another department of science remains 
which has benefited relatively in even a greater degree. 
This is the science of paleography, which now stands on 
quite a different footing from that which it had twenty, or 
even ten, years ago. Instead of beginning practically in the 
fourth century of our era, with the earliest of the great vellum 
codices of the Bible, it now begins in the third century 
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before Christ, with the Plato and Euripides and the private 
documents of the Petrie papyri. We now know that writing 
was used familiarly and freely by even the lower classes in 
the third century B.c., and that stiff and archaic characters in 
inscriptions are not to be taken to show that writing was 
little known or practised at the same date. We can gather 
approximately the forms in which Thucydides and Euripides 
wrote their works ; we know the appearance of the originals 
of the books of the New Testament. We learn that large 
uncials were not the only style of writing practised at the 
time when the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus 
were written ; we can see that these were copies executed in 
a superior style, and consequently in all probability for some 
flourishing church or library. Two almost independent 
streams of palzographical tradition come down side by side— 
that, namely, of the literary hand and that of the non-literary 
hand. The two are very distinct, and prove that no conclu- 
sion can safely be drawn from the appearance of the set 
literary hand in any age as to the prevalence or otherwise of 
writing for everyday purposes. The non-literary documents 
being often dated, we can trace the complete development 
of the ordinary hand from about B.c. 270 to about A.D. 640, with 
the exception of the first century B.c., for which evidence is 
at present almost entirely wanting. It falls into three great 
divisions, corresponding to the changes in the administration 
of the country, the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine. 
The differences in general appearance between these three 
is very markcd, and there can rarely be any doubt as to the 
section into which an undated papyrus should be placed, and 
even of the precise century to which it should be assigned. 
It is impossible to be equally certain in the case of the 
literary hand. Examples of this are much rarer, and few of 
them can be even approximately dated with certainty ; hence 
the assignment of dates to undated literary papyri must 
generally be taken at present as very conjectural. At the 
same time, more fixed points are being gradually obtained, 
and it is clear that paleographers look forward to being able 
to move with as much certainty in these remote regions as 
they can already in the centuries which immediately precede 
the invention of printing. 

Est modus in rebus. Otherwise we might proceed to 
describe at length the details of the paleography of papyri 
as they are set forth in the introduction to the British Museum 
Catalogue, or dilate on the settlement of the veterans of 
Alexander in the Fayyum, as indicated in the editor's com- 
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mentary on the Petrie papyri; or discuss the system of the 
camel-tax or the formule used in deeds of sale, as they are 
revealed by the publications of Berlin. But it is necessary to 
draw the line somewhere, and enough has been said to indi- 
cate the character and the importance in more than one 
department of knowledge of the material which is being 
poured in upon us from the papyri. Henceforward no con- 
jectural emendator or over-positive critic is safe. The 
imaginative historian goes in terror of his reputation. His 
ingenuity can never ensure him against a sudden pelting with 
the half-bricks of newly-discovered facts. What there is in 
store for us no man can tell uniess there be any who already 
have a surprise for us up their sleeves. It may be that, as 
after the discovery of the first two manuscripts of Hyperides 
in the middle of the century, a gap of forty years will inter- 
vene between the recent great discoveries and their next 
important successors. But it is more probable, now that the 
hunt for papyri has fairly begun, that the flow of discoveries 
will continue—not regularly, indeed, but with less intermis- 
sion. Some day a happy explorer’s spade will break into the 
library of a man of letters, long since dead and mummified ; 
and then we may get back Sappho and Alceus, Agathon 
and Cratinus, Menander and Poseidonius, Ephorus and 
Theopompus—we say nothing of the possibility of early 
texts of the books of the New Testament. So may it be, 
and may we be there to sce it. 


ART. VI—THE POETRY OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. | 


Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. One vol. 
(London, 1890.) 


THE king is dead: the great peers of the poetic realm had 
passed away before him, and there is no head found worthy 
of the consecrating oil. The critical search-parties that went 
forth throughout all the land have returned, and report that 
they have failed to meet with a Saul who stands head and 
shoulders above his brethren. Meanwhile disaffected per- 
sons murmur, and hint at the abolition of the monarchy. 
Kingship is out of date,and we must set up a poetic republic 
as we have set up a republic of polite letters. To which it is 
replied by others, that Nature, to whom we have still to look 
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for our supply of poets, goes about her work in a way that 
renders futile a revolution with such an end in view. It is 
said that she produces a poet in the most unlikely spot, in the 
midst of what appear to be hopelessly uncongenial and blight- 
ing circumstances and at periods incalculable even by the 
acute physical scientist, who knows all about her movements 
and designs. And when she has produced him she straight- 
way crowns him ; and despite any efforts of the critics to 
discrown him or crown another in his place, she never fails in 
retaining the robe and sceptre for the man of her own choice. 
And the moral is, that it is desirable to discover, as early as 
may be in each case, these favourites of Nature, and to set 
the laurel upon their temples ; for it is best to be on the side 
of Nature, seeing that here as elsewhere she is invincible. 

However these things be, some of the explorers of these 
recent search-parties are angry because there is no giant in 
Israel, and the poets of ordinary stature have been mocked, 
and otherwise severely handled. It is undoubtedly a grievous 
thing that they are so many, and yet so diminutive and un- 
impressive withal; and the fact would in the eyes of the 
desponding be significant of the degeneracy of the age, if that 
degeneracy were not, alas! firmly established. The minor 
poet has indeed always been as much the butt of ridicule as 
the major poet has been the god—when once his divinity is 
discovered—in whose honour temples are built and incense- 
fires kept continually burning. To attempt poetry, and to 
attain minor poetry, is the unpardonable sin— 


‘ Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere columne.’ 


There would be small cause, however, to make a present 
quarrel with the minor poets, were it not that among them 
are the high-priests of culture, and there is a su¥picion abroad 
that the evangel of culture, in which we trusted, shows signs 
of hardening into an unexpansive dogma—into some creed 
like that of ‘art for art’s sake,’ and that its apostles, in the 
very intensity of their zeal against Philistinism, have them- 
selves become short of sight and dull of hearing. Poetry 
without a gospel is nothing accounted of in our days. We have 
long been in the mood for oracles and prophetic declarations. 
Nature’s word is a ‘ word to the wise,’ and the poets who, like 
Nature, have no gospel save that same word to the wise, are 
found insufficient for us. For the literature that strengthens, 
or even gladdens, many of us have been: out of tune, and 
have given ear to the poets of culture. Their bower serves as 
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a retreat from the ugly and wearying facts of life, and this 
although their consolations are oftentimes without hope, 
Nevertheless it is a pleasantly situated bower. The air is 
delicate ; the moan of doves, and song of nightingales, and 
ripple and gush of rivulet and waterfall, are on the breeze, and 
the poet himself makes sweet division for us on his lute—it 
is the most exquisite of artistic performances. But while we 
recline at ease in the gardens of Boccaccio, the plague still 
continues to rage in the city. This new Alexandrian school 
will not serve the needs of humanity. It will not do to 
divorce poetry from the people, to allow it to become the 
possession of an aristocratic class. In Elizabethan times, 
and at other famous poetic epochs, the poet was a man 
amcng men, and did not need to retire into lifelong seclusion 
apart from his fellows to pay court to his muse. Poetry is 
the democratic art ; it will not do to leave it in the hands of 
a haughtily exclusive guild of artificers. And for another 
reason it must not be left in their hands. Their songs, far 
from being of Tyrtean strain, not only fail to rouse to war, 
but they even console in defeat; and such music is not 
conducive to the health of the soul. 

There have been many forces at work in the present 
century whose resultant has powerfully shaken the natural 
optimism which supports the human race. Many who have 
tried bravely to accommodate themselves to the new eco- 
nomics have failed of absolute satisfaction with them. The 
pessimistic tide has run strongly in our days. We are still in 
a mood of discontent, oppressed by a sense of the futility of 
life. To encourage this sense is easy—to reconcile us, make 
us friends again with life, this is a pressing need. We need 

‘One common wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind again ;’ 


and we want in poctry ‘the rhythms of a courageous and 
harmonious life.’ We want in it likewise not a beauty which 
may be discovered by ‘a certain acute and honourable 
minority, but which shall illuminate the dull tracts of our 
daily journeying with an unimagined light, so that we may 
cross the threshold of the coming century with a buoyant, not 
a listless step. 

To whom are we to look for these rhythms, for this beauty? 
For the ideal City of the Future, Plato’s suggestion has not 
yet lost its force. An intolerance of a certain order of poets 
is to be apprehended. We who are not poets may yet have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that we have declined to 
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walk without due caution in their narrow footsteps, for we 
anticipate that there will come evil days for the musicians in 
a minor key who now find favour among us: 


‘We are not sure of sorrow, 
And joy was never sure, 
To-day will die to-morrow ; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure : 

And love grown faint and fretful, 

With lips but half regretful 

Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure.’ ! 


When a poet who writes in this strain presents himself at 
the august court of the twentieth century, it may hap that he 
will be treated as Plato recommended : 


‘When one of these makes a proposal to exhibit himself and his 
poetry, we will fall down and worship him as a sweet and holy and 
worshipful being ; but we must also inform him that there is no place 
for such as he in our state—the law will not allow them. And so, 
when we have anointed him with myrrh, and set a garland of wool 
upon his head, we shall send him away to another city. For we 
mean to employ for our soul’s health the rougher and severer poet, 
who will imitate the style of the virtuous only, and will follow those 
models which we prescribed at first when we began the education of 
our soldiers.’ ? 


But the future will be sufficient for itself. Meantime, it 
is out of place, perhaps, to rail at the poetry of culture until 
some other 4nd better wares are offered us. In literature, as 
in life, the gifts of fortune are to be received with thankful- 
ness, be they small or great. And if we get little but fine 
jewel-work from his successors, from Arnold, the first poet of 
culture, the ‘prophet of culture,’ as he has been ironically 
styled, we have been the recipients of a truly great gift ; and 
to him our gratitude will be as lasting as it is pure—to him 
who was the chief poet of the autumnal season of this 
century, the time of the falling of the leaf and the withering 
of the flower of faith. 

With the publication of Zhe Princess, Alfred Tennyson 
became the acknowledged representative of his age in poetry. 
But it is the Tennyson of the early poems, not the Tennyson 
of the /dylls of the King, that represents the prevailing tone, 
the prevailing opinions, of his time. In his later years, 
Tennyson did not give himself openly and freely to the pre- 
dominant current of ideas; he held back, and finally his 


1 A. C. Swinburne, Poems and Ballads. 
2 Plato, Zhe Republic, bk. 3. 
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influence became one making against the predominant current, 
He came to represent the Conservative party, which clung to 
its cherished beliefs and traditions ; to what we may call the 
Broad Church party, which, while it acknowledged the 
authority of Science in its own sphere of work, and the general 
truth of its teaching, refused to see in that teaching any 
reason for the abandonment of the old religious position. 
Tennyson came to be the spokesman of a section that was 
not the progressive section, but opposed to it—which believed 
that the latter had gone too far. His mental attitude was 
that of the men who held that if the old faiths were to live 
with the new, they must be shown to be in harmony ; that 
at first sight they did not seem likely to harmonize, and that 
an exercise of faith might be necessary—eventually came to 
be imperatively necessary—for the believer in the creed of 
the Churches and the creed of Science likewise. The con- 
sideration of the revelations made by Science filled him at 
times with misgiving for the revelations of his religion. 
Browning’s was quite another intellectual temper. He 
hastened joyfully to embrace truths new and old. There was 
little need to harmonize new with old ; they could not fail 
to be in harmony if both were indeed truths; one was as 
precious as the other, and whether their meeting-place was 
within human sight or not, was a matter of little moment. 


‘On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven the perfect round.’ 


Matthew Arnold is the representative poet of the later 
culture, where that culture parts company with the old 
beliefs, feels compelled to do so, and bids them a tearful 
farewell. 

If a critic happens to share the opinions to which Tenny- 
son found it possible to remain faithful, he will be apt to 
think of Arnold’s poetical work as the expression of a philo- 
sophical creed, and as such to speak of its spiritual weakness, 
On the other hand, a critic who belongs to Arnold’s own 
school of thought, in matters of religion and art, will incline 
to dwell almost exclusively upon the technical excellence of 
his art, the beauty of its severely classic simplicity, the deli- 
cacy and purity of its colour, the instinctive grace of its 
rhythmic movement, its happy fidelity in rendering English 
landscape. As typical of these two classes of critics, let us 
take Mr. Hutton! and Mr. Swinburne.? It is interesting to 
notice that Mr. Hutton and Mr. Swinburne both express 


1 R. H. Hutton, Literary Essays. 
2 A. C. Swinburne, Essays and Studies. 
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regret—but for very different reasons—that Arnold's poetry 
should so constantly sound the note of dubiety regarding 
things spiritual as they are represented in the creed of 
Christendom. Mr. Hutton, observing, as he could not easily 
fail to observe, the air of sadness and disquiet betrayed by 
the poet in poems dealing with the loss the soul has sustained 
in the removal of its chief support and consolation, finds in 
these poems (using the words of Hazlitt) ‘the sweetness, the 
gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor of death.’ 
Mr. Swinburne, too, regrets that Arnold should so frequently 
have given utterance to the pain of uncertainty in spiritual 
things. ‘This alone I find profitless and painful in his work, 
this occasional habit of harking back and loitering in mind 
among the sepulchres.’ The highest significance of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry for Mr. Hutton lies in its confession of an 
unsatisfiable spiritual hunger; its highest significance for 
Mr. Swinburne lies in its classic excellence as an art-product. 
An impartial critic will prefer to avoid the separation made 
here, the separation of the two aspects that this, in common 
with all poetry, presents—the interest of the subject-matter, 
and the interest of the form. He will be desirous of con- 
sidering it without unduly untwisting the composing strands 
—without either (on the one hand) too loudly lamenting its 
weakness as a moral or spiritual force, or (on the other hand) 
neglecting the nerve of motive and the nerve of thought 
which are its real distinction. And he will specially wish to 
avoid the latter error, because it is one to which modern 
criticism is prone, and because in the best poetry, in the 
poetry of Sophocles, of Dante, of Shakespeare, the form is not 
the chief care of the poet, but a something beyond art, and 
beyond the reach of the artist who is merely a finished work- 
man in ¢echnique. 

The biography of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, impresses itself 
upon the reader, not only as the life-record of a scholar and 
noble gentleman, but also of a thinker, before whose clear- 
ness of vision and steadiness of aim the intellectual difficulties 
of his time seemed to vanish away. England has possessed 
among her family of brilliant sons during the present century 
many of more commanding genius and more splendid gifts ; 
perhaps none whose intellectual sanity more nearly ap- 
proached the ideal, or whose serene cheerfulness was so 
admirable. Upon his mind the pressure of problems which 
disturbed his contemporaries seemed to have no bewildering 
effect, for, as he himself said, in presence of an insoluble 
difficulty his mind reposed as tranquilly as in possession of 
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a demonstrated truth. His moral life was at no hour troubled 
by the suspicion that the struggle cannot avail us, that there 
is some incurable disease which baffles, and will ever continue 
to baffle, the most cunning physicians, a germ of evil, the 
source of all irremediable disorders in the universe as it 
exists. Or if, indeed, the spectres of the mind did trouble 
him, they had no power over his spirit to sap its enthusiasm. 
‘Tf, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm ! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 
And at the end of the day, 
O faithful Shepherd, to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.”! 

To the son of such a father, the temperament that makes 
the student of life came by right of birth. To live life and 
to study it are not identical processes: the living are many; 
the students of life are few, and it is not perhaps too much 
to say that they are of the elect of Nature, and that no man 
can be rendered free of that company any more than of the 
company of poets, save by being born to it: mascitur non fit. 
For every man, as for every student of life, there are centres 
round which his sympathies cluster; a natural bent of mind 
is shown by the objects which attract and retain sympathetic 
attention ; and the natural strength of a mind displays itself 
best at work when concerned with these objects. To inquire 
of any man what are his interests, is the shortest way to an 
estimate of the man. To inquire of a poet what are his 
interests, his sympathies, is equally legitimate and _ effica- 
cious as preliminary to the foundation of any judgment of 
him, literary or social. Only, in the latter case, the answer 
cannot (as it may often in the former) be given ina word ; for 
the sympathies of the poet are likely to be so much wider, 
and at the same time so much more delicate, that a lengthened 
inquiry has to be instituted, and a more detailed chart drawn 
needing for its basis a longer series of observations and more 
careful soundings. In the drawing out of such a chart in the 
present case, Arnold’s prose must at times be read side by 
side with his poctry. 

In the forefront of Matthew Arnold’s sympathies stands, 


1M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel, p. 308. 
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as it has stood in the forefront of the sympathies of nearly all 
the great makers of English literature, his passion for a 
better practice of life, a more widely diffused rightness of 
conduct, founded upon self-knowledge and self-control. ‘A 
better practice of life ’"—yes, surely ; but to get at once at the 
root-principle, it is not in any crusade against vices, general 
or particular, that the amelioration of social conditions is to 
be sought, but by the acquisition on the part of each of a 
purified vision and a cleansed judgment. 

‘It is of little moment,’ we can imagine him saying— 
using the words of Emerson, whose voice was for Arnold (he 
tells us) in his Oxford days, ‘a clear and pure voice which 
for my ear at any rate brought a strain as new and moving 
and unforgetable as the strain of Newman or Carlyle or 
Goethe.’' ‘It is of little moment,’ we can imagine him 
saying with Emerson, ‘that one or two or twenty errors of 
our social system be corrected, but of much that the man be 
in his senses. Society gains nothing whilst a man, not him- 
self renovated, attempts to renovate things round him; he 
has become tediously good in some particular, but negligent 
or narrow in the rest, and hypocrisy and vanity are often the 
disgusting result.’ Arnold’s enthusiasm for reform is not of 
the popular order. With him the first question is, How of 
your own temper ?—is it serene, under complete control ? 
How of your own judgment ?—is it capable of right decision ? 
are there no lurking desires or bias which hamper its effi- 
ciency, its precision? The modern crusaders who ride forth 
in the panoply of war to do battle for a religious or social 
cause, raise such whirlwinds of dust that they obscure the 
issues at stake, and the field on which they must be tried —and 
that field is already obscure with a darkness that may be felt : 


‘We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’? 


Arnold’s moral intensity is the more remarkable as the 
dogmatic support that morals have had in the past is no 
longer any support for him, but—as a proposition of Spinoza’s 
puts it, in words which might slip with perfect aptness in 
one of Arnold’s own essays—‘ even if we did not know that 
our mind is eternal, we should still consider as of primary 
importance piety and religion, and generally all things which 
we have shown to be attributable to courage and highminded- 


1M. Arnold, Discourses in Amzrica, p. 145. 
? Ibid. Dover Beach, p. 227. 
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ness. It is of vital moment that the man be in his senses; 
this serves as the keystone to the philosophy of conduct built 
up for himself and for all who care to join with him in 
the effort to construct anew a dwelling for the heart and 
spirit left houseless by the ruin of the home of its ancestral 
traditions. 

This moral intensity, which is in some special degree the 
birthright of English authors, organizes and directs the search 
for ideas which shall be applicable to conduct, available for 
life. Facts or ideas which had no direct bearing upon action, 
which were incapable (in his own phrase) of any immediate 
‘relation with our sense for conduct or our sense for beauty,’ 
for such facts or ideas he did not care, nor greatly wish to 
cultivate any appreciation. Hence it was that only that side 
of philosophy interested him which looked towards ethics, 
only that side of science interested him of which the facts 
were of incontrovertible social or moral service. Towards 
speculative philosophy, as towards purely abstract science, he 
preserved an attitude of lofty indifference, now and then 
exchanged for that of a thinly veiled ironical contempt. 
Here lies the true secret of Spinoza’s attraction for him, not 
easily missed by the reader of Arnold who has even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the work of the great Jewish thinker. 
Spinoza cuts short the purely speculative part of his philo- 
sophy, compresses the inquiry into the elemental questions 
into brief space, and lays the emphasis, the real stress, on his 
ethical deductions, giving to the whole system the title 
‘Ethics.’ This fact, and the fact that Spinoza’s ethics are 
neither more nor less than the ethics of Stoicism, after the 
pattern of whose‘ wise man’ (6 codds) Arnold desired to form 
himself ; these, to which we may add the admiration of a 
disciple for a master, in that the 7ractatus Theologico-Politicus 
was the first work to apply the principles of rationalistic 
interpretation to the Jewish Scriptures—these are the suffi- 
cient reasons for the elevation cf Spinoza by Arnold to the 
supreme seat among philosophers. The canonization is in the 
characteristic dogmatic vein. ‘The lonely precursor of German 
philosophy, he still shines when the light of his successors is 
fading away ; they had cclebrity, Spinoza has fame.’! In the 
judgment of one who cherished this slight respect for the 
pure idea, we may anticipate that it will go hard with Plato, 
and the verdict is a verification of our conjecture. Here isa 
quotation made with full approbation from Joubert :-—‘ Plato 


1M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, ‘ Spinoza,’ ‘ Joubert,’ ‘ M. Aurelius,’ 
passim. 
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loses himself in the void, but-one sees the play of his wings, 
one hears their rustle. ... It is good to breathe his air, but 
not to live upon him.’ For the same reason Arnold was 
never in touch with Shelley, that brilliant transgressor into 
the field of pure abstractions. Shelley too was in the void 
(the figure is borrowed from Joubert’s), ‘a beautiful and 
ineffectual angel beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” Or again, Marcus Aurelius, had he known the 
Christian writings, would have ‘found in the Gospel of St. 
John, which has leavened Christendom so powerfully, too 
much Greek metaphysics, too much gwosis;’ and we may 
assume that the real worth of the reflections of the Roman 
Emperor lies in their practical efficacy, in their richness of 
suggestion for the government of daily life. The utilitarian 
spirit which has gone so far to determine the English racial 
type, which has dominated the councils political, religious, 
and social of the nation, and made the Englishman the most 
successful practical man of affairs the world has ever seen, 
has nevertheless severely circumscribed the sphere of his 
mental energy. It has denied to the race, as it denied to the 
Roman, any philosopher of the first rank ; while in Berkeley 
despised Ireland was the mother of a son who takes rank 
with Plato as an original thinker as well as a master of style. 
‘ All good poetry, all good literature, is a criticism of life, 
said Arnold ; and it is true of his own poetry that it is such. 
Whether there may or may not be good literature other than 
this we need not stay to question. The poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, genuine poetry, is a criticism of life. To the critic, 
the universe presents itself as a problem or a series of 
problems ; and as long as he can look on them impersonally, 
as he would on a proposition in the pure mathematics, he 
may exercise his intellect without feeling that his will is in 
any degree strengthened or impaired, his sorrows deepened, 
or the fountains of his joy dried up. But the critic who 
joins to his critical faculty the temperament of the poet is in 
ro such happy case. He hangs upon the answers which are 
returned to his anxious questionings as upon words which, 
issuing from a final tribunal, make for life or death. Born 
into a critical period which had few fresh vital forces to 
arouse or sustain it, Arnold, while he preserved his zeal for 
high moral standards, became the prey of an unquiet mind. 
The restless century of his birth transformed him, sensitive as 
he was, too sensitive to remain unimpressed by it. Had he 
been less of a poct he might have escaped its influence ; but 
the prevailing scepticism of the age, the atmosphere of doubt, 
12 
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of uncertainty, of anxiety, of fever, took from him the natural 
self-sufficingness, the inner dependence, which of all the 
gifts of health he felt to be the most precious. And through- 
out his poetry, expressive as it is of the longing for the spirit 
of the Greek life, a cheerful Stoic Epicurean acceptance of 
things as they were, and a real delight in the environment 
thus acquiesced in, with all its longing for the spirit that was 
never sick or sorry—throughout his poetry there are few 
indications of the attainment of that serener air. When the 
note of its profoundest conviction falls upon our ears, it has 
far other sound :— 
‘ Ah love, let us be true 
To one another, for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain, 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ ! 


In some sense a Greek born out of due season, Arnold 
was yet far separated from the Greek temper. May not a 
student go further and say that the scholars who have dis- 
covered the classic tone in his poetry have been misled by 
the classic cast, the simplicity, of its diction, into the belief 
that his kinship with the Greek is a close and vital one? 
The kinship is, we think, in reality superficial and slight. 
What were the motives of the poetry of the Attic stage, 
taking it as representative of Greek poetry in general? There 
is nothing more distinctly marked in Aéschylus, in Sophocles, 
or in Euripides, than the simplicity and directness of the 
central motive, and the absence of secondary motives. There 
is nothing more characteristic of Arnold’s poetry, as of all 
modern poetry, than the complexity of its motive—it is the 
battle-ground of varied and conflicting emotions, thoughts, 
passions. The analysis of the Weltschmerz, the world-pain 
which broods over modern life, and throws it into shadow 
beside which the Greek life is bright with sunshine, this 
analysis is altogether foreign to classic art. Take another 
point. Arnold turns to Nature for a season of consolation. 
In her dispassionate calm he finds an anodyne for the hurry- 
ing fever of the soul—a conception so modern as to be 
almost new to ourselves, and one which never crossed the 
mind of a Greek poet, to whom Nature (at most) supplies the 

1M. Arnold, Dover Beach, p. 227. 
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landscape in his background—a simple and slightly sketched 
landscape, while as in real life the figures of men occupy and 
animate the foreground. 

One idea, however, a central idea in the developed 
philosophy we owe to Greece, Arnold seems to make his 
own. In his revolt from the intense individualism of modern 
ethics, in his desire to render up his own private partial and 
narrow life for the universal, wide, and elemental movement 
of the whole, to receive the spirit and join in the order of the 
Cosmos, to enter thus into the great harmonic progression of 
the living All, which is the interpretation of the maxim fh» 
xata ¢vow—here he is more of a Greek thinker than else- 
where : 

** Ah, once more,” I cried, “ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me as I gaze upon you 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you ! ” 


From the intense, clear, starstrown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night air came the answer, 
“* Wouldst thou de as these are? ive as they.” 


“‘Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul.”’! 


A critic of life, he could not fail to recognize its pathos, 
and the sense of its pathos intensified the sympathy with 
which as fellow-sufferer he thought of those to whom the 
same dark suspicions had come home, and the same ague of 
the mind with its alternate chills and fever had been a close 
companion ; and especially did his heart go out to those 
fugitives from life who, no longer able to endure the world’s 
tempestuous and treacherous weather, had sought refuge in 
the eternal haven of death, or in some unvisited bay of 
isolated seclusion. Itis impossible during a distracted youth 
to look forward to age and think it a blessing, as Sophocles 
thought it. Age, which the ‘singer of sweet Colcnus’ con- 
gratulated himself upon reaching, because it delivered him 
from the impatient passions that agitate early life, carrying 


1M. Arnold, Se/f-dependence, p. 255. 
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it hither and thither without fixity of purpose—in age Arnold 
puts no confidence. To grow old is— 
‘To spend long days 
And not once feel that we were ever young.’ ! 


He anticipates that when youth is past, its hurrying fever, 
as he looks back upon it, will seem generous fire, and he will 
awake to the conviction that one thing only has been given 


‘To youth and age in common—discontent.’ 


The want of accord, the estrangement between mind and 
soul, has been the experience of some of the rarest and love- 
liest characters whose lot had fallen in untoward places ; and 
with them Arnold felt himself bound by indissoluble and 
sacred links of moral and intellectual kinship. A great part 
of his poetry is occupied with setting forth in his own person, 
or in the persons of these brethren in spirit, the various 
phases of the sad estate in which the soul— 


‘A wanderer between two worlds—one dead, 
The other powerless to be born,’ ? 


is never quite possessed. In such estate the pursuits of the 
world, the acquisition of power, the happiness of love, are 
adjudged vain by one 


‘Who needs not love and power to know 
Love transient, power an unreal show.’ ® 


The setting forth of this mood in the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold is so elaborate and careful, so marked by precision, 
that it will be preserved amid the wreck of many fair barks 
of song among the billows of time, preserved and studied as 
a permanent record of the reign in this century of a distinc- 
tive spirit—the poetry of imaginative and spiritual regret. 
The strain is one which could not in the nature of things 
be heard in classic poetry with the same piercing clearness 
and pathetic power. The imperative questions respecting his 
destiny and duties put with ever fresh insistence to each new 
arrival on the world’s stage, have a vastly more incisive force 
when they come to one who has dwelt for a season in restful 
quiet under the protecting wings of a revealed religion, and 
rudely awaken him from the sense of an everlasting security. 
Neither to Greek nor to Roman, whose gods were made in 
1M. Arnold, Growing Old, p. 227. 


2 Jd. stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, p, 321. 
8 Jd. Resignation, p. 60. 
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the likeness of men, and whose hopes for the future were as 
dim as the shadow-land the poets feigned for the ghosts of 
the departed, did the spiritual questions come with such 
power to wound as when for the child of a Christian race 
they bring in their train an inextinguishable regret for a 
beautiful and lost faith, and a yearning after the sweet yet 
passionate summons to an ideal of life of which that faith was 
the fostering parent. But although in the life of the modern 
world there was no task which a spirit such as Arnold’s could 
take upon it with genuine enthusiasm, to escape from the life 
of ‘the madman or the slave’ some effort was imperative. 
The question comes to be asked, What is to take the place of 
the sustaining faith that is gone? The question is answered, 
directly in his prose, touched with emotion in his verse. The 
Best may indeed be denied him ; ‘ the joyful emotion to make 
moral action perfect’ is no longer possible ; it can be reached 
only by rare souls: but the ‘Second Best,’ an impulse rela- 
tively inferior indeed but nevertheless sustaining, may be his— 


‘ An impulse from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence 

‘To the words, Hope, Light, Persistence 
Strongly sets and truly burns.’ ! 


This is the poetic statement of the ethics of a humanized 
Stoicism. And it is to the Stoic philosophers and to the 
Stoic code that the thinker whose ethical fervour has not 
suffered eclipse has survived the parting from a dogmatic 
creed, and whose loss of a divinely revealed religion only 
intensifies his longing for a high-pitched scheme of conduct— 
it is to Seneca, to Epictetus, and to Marcus Aurelius, of all 
the philosophers the nearest in spirit to the Christian saints, 
that he naturally turns. Of the systems that claim no super- 
natural sanction, Stoicism is the nearest akin to Christianity. 
Its appeal to Arnold was necessarily powerful; and Marcus 
Aurelius is first favourite because he supplies something ot 
that ‘very sentiment whence Christian morality draws its 
best power.’ Stoic morals touched with sentiment will go 
far to support the traveller through the weary paths of life ; 
and for its pains he may find also certain consolations, 
remedies, anodynes. Not that any of these will supply the 
glow, the sense of security, the holy joy of the saint, but they 
will serve to lift heart and mind into a serener sphere of 
existence. These consolations and remedies for the pains of 


1M. Arnold, Zhe Second Best, p. 49. 
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life do not consist in passionate effort such as that which 
Browning counsels :— 


‘Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smcothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joy three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe !’! 


Nor are they to be experienced, as with Tennyson, in the 
contemplation of a blessed far-off consummation towards 
which the whole creation moves. Arnold felt that these con- 
solations and remedies were breathed from the dispassionate 
calm, the orderly perfection and loveliness of Nature, that they 
entered and for a little time gave ease to the heart from the 
contemplation of the highest reaches of human art, and that 
they were abundantly present in the deliverance of his own 
soul in his poetry. And the subjects of his own poetry are 
thus determined. They are such as in poetic treatment will 
best relieve his own overstrained feelings, such as will ‘ ease 
his wound’s imperious anguish.’ Thus it comes that, take 
what form they may, his poems are translations into verse of 
his own emotional moods. Throughout his poetry—to recall 
his own fine phrase spoken of Byron—he bears ‘the pageant 
of his bleeding heart.’ LEmpedocles on Etna, The Sick King 
at Bokhara, and Obermann are poems in which the desired 
relief is obtained in the delineation of mental states similar 
to his own. 

To escape from this enfeebling mood, he turns to Nature. 
Of the class of poems in which he turns to Nature for consola- 
tion, Zyrsts may serve as an example. Here the elegiac 
strain softly dies away into the tender sweetness of the sooth- 
ing music that consoles for the departure of May by the 
promise of the coming fulness of Midsummer. 


‘So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er. 

Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks and all the grassy floor, 

With blossoms red and white of fallen May 

And chestnut flowers, are strewn— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry 
From the wet field, through the vext garden trees 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 

The bloom is gone and with the bloom go J. 


1 R. Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra. 
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Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet William with his homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow : 
Roses that down the valleys shine afar, 
And open jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star.’ ! 


Arnold’s gospel according to Nature is not Wordsworth’s. 
While both poets are lovers of Nature, and join in her matins 
and vespers, her litanies, her festivals of spring and summer, 
they worship her each in a different spirit. In no poem of 
Arnold’s is to be heard the pure note of joy; he is the poet 
of a nation’s elegiac mood. The consolations of Nature that 
are to him so soothing, so indispensable, are the whispers of 
her peace, the hushing effluence of her calm ; while to Words- 
worth Nature is the source of rapture, of passionate delight, 
of inexpressible thrills of joyous ecstasy. To Arnold she is 
the consoling mother whose gracious countenance and win- 
ning sympathy soothes, steals away the sharpness of his pain. 
To Wordsworth she is much more than this: his teacher, his 
constant companion, sharer and source of joy as well as friend. 
In the one case we have palliative remedies for the fever of 
the mind ; in the other a power of renovation and a stimulus, 
assistance in health as well as in disease. Wordsworth’s 
healing power arises from this, that, like Shakespeare, he dis- 
covers ‘a joy in widest commonalty spread,’ and (what is still 
harder to find) ‘joys that spring out of human suffering.’ To 
become a Wordsworthian, one must be born again; to read 
the poetry of Arnold with pleasure, we need not again become 
children. It will soothe us in unrest for a time; but only for 
a time—while if we learn the secret of the elder poet, we 
shall enter into possession of a peace that cannot be dis- 
turbed. 

Of Arnold himself what shall we say as last word? How 
better or more truly than he has himself taught us to think 
of the high-hearted Roman Emperor with whose inner life he 
had so much in common ? 

‘We see him just, wise, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless, 
yet with all this agitated, stretching out his hands to something 
beyond— 

‘ Tendentemque manus ripe ulterioris amore. 


1M. Arnold, 7hyrsés, p. 283. 
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ArT. VIIL—BRIGHT’S ‘WAYMARKS IN CHURCH 
HISTORY,’ 


Waymarks in Church History. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D,, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. (London, 1894.) 


THE gifts and opportunities required in our day for the com. 
position of history, or of disquisitions on history, are large 
and manifold. The author is expected, in the first place, to 
derive the main bulk of the information which he gives us 
from the original sources ; but it is at the same time thought 
desirable that he should exhibit some acquaintance with the 
works of other writers who have studied these authorities from 
a different point of view. We also hope to find occasional 
displays of considerable independence of thought. He must 
not follow blindly the lead of any one single guide, but must 
show himself, in the hackneyed lines of Horace, 


‘ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Virtutis verze custos rigidusque satelles :’ 


He must, therefore, be a man of research ; he must be a judge 
of the value of evidence ; he must be able to read between 
the lines of defunct authors, and to detect truths which they 
did not necessarily intend to convey. All of these requisites 
will, we think, be generally allowed to exist in the honoured 
Divine who at present occupies the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. 

There is a further condition which Dr. Arnold and others 
have justly, as it seems to us, considered, if not absolutely 
indispensable, yet at least highly effective, as a qualification 
for success in historic studies: namely, a practical acquaint- 
ance with some outward form of national life sufficient to 
remove the inquirer from the position of a pure theorist. 
He may thus obtain that interest in his own times which in- 
tensifies interest in the events of the past, and which dis- 
tinguishes the historian from the mereantiquary. Dr. Bright 
has, especially of late years, been a prominent member of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. Not many months have passed 
since another member of that body paid him the high and 
deserved compliment of saying that his speeches, whether 
one agreed with him or not, invariably raised the tone of the 
debate to a higher level than that on which it rested before 
he had spoken. We cannot doubt but that the experiences 
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of such debates must have increased the powers of Dr. Bright 
as an investigator of the past. 

One more general topic must be touched upon before we 
can descend to particulars, Is it or is it not to be wished that 
an historian should be a decided partisan? It may to many 
seem strange that this should be a subject of controversy. 
The natural and obvious decision would be that rigid impar- 
tiality was a primary condition of successful historic compo- 
sition. Nevertheless, Byron had something to say for himself 
when he spoke of partiality as one of the merits of Mitford, 
adding the remark: ‘I call this a merit, because it makes a 
man write in earnest.’ It is undeniable that there is a long 
list of historians whose partisanship has been to a large por- 
tion of their readers one of the grounds of their attractiveness. 
Let it suffice to mention, by way of illustration, not merely 
the name of Mitford (wherein Dr. Arnold agrees with Byron), 
but those of Raleigh, Clarendon, Thiers, Grote, Macaulay, 
Motley, and Professor Froude. 

Now, both in courts of justice and in the fields of litera- 
ture the judge is at some disadvantage as compared with the 
advocate. Counsel for plaintiff or defendant may make sweep- 
ing and even impassioned addresses on behalf of their clients, 
but from the judge we usually look for a calm investigation of 
the amount of truth on either side. His performance of this 
task may be masterly, and may win deserved admiration ; 
but its critical temper, its cautions and hesitations, must 
almost inevitably detract, at any rate for a time, from the 
charm and éan of a more one-sided composition. Now and 
then it may, indeed, happen that a character is so beautiful, or 
a cause so noble, that almost unbroken eulogy becomes justi- 
fable. But this is a rare event ; and he who endeavours to 
treat history judicially must be content to forego something 
of the interest and applause which decided partisanship would 
in many quarters have evoked. He must try to console him- 
self with the hope, that Coleridge may have been right when 
he expressed a belief in the maxim, that in the long run there 
will be most power of persuasion wherever there is most pure 
truth. 

The volume now before us, perhaps, labours in some degree 
under the disadvantage to which we have just referred. Its 
author, indeed, seems to be sensible of this difficulty. A 
fellow-professor, the late Dr. Mozley, was—at any rate in 
his historical sketches—-less judicial than Dr. Bright. The 
result is that, exempli gratia, his picture of Laud ! seems freer 


' Essays Historical and Theological. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., late 
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and bolder in its outlines than that given by our author in 
the Waymarks in Church History. It is not without regret 
that what is, we trust, a love of truth compels us to regard the 
portraiture of Laud supplied by Dr. Bright as being probably 
the more correct. 

It will be impossible for us within due limits to furnish an 
analysis or epitome of the twelve essays of this volume with 
their twelve appendices. Indeed, three of the essays, with 
two of the appendices, have in substance already appeared in 
the pages of the Church Quarterly Review ; and this circum. 
stance would necessarily render a criticism of them a some. 
what delicate and difficult task. We may be prejudiced, but 
these papers—‘ Cyril of Alexandria, ‘ Papalism and Anti. 
quity,’ and ‘ The Clergy and Secular Employments ’—seem to 
us among the most valuable and weighty of the articles in 
the book before us. 

The last-named, we think, may be briefly dismissed. We 
have not seen any reply to Dr. Bright’s statement of the case 
against Dr. Arnold’s theory of a diaconate which should be 
almost entirely immersed during the week in secular occupa- 
tions as their main duty, but on Sundays and Church Festi- 
vals take an active, though subordinate, part in the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments. The precedents adduced on 
the other side are in reality instances, not of laymen taking 
up religious duties as a by-work (in Aristotelian language a 
mapepyov), but of clerics driven by need to increase their 
scanty stipends through occasional secular work. Dr. Bright 
justly eulogizes the terse language of Archdeacon Bathurst: 
‘In every precedent he had found that the trade was supple- 
mentary to the orders, and not the orders supplementary to 
the trade.’ On this subject our author is able to appeal to 
the emphatic language of the present Primate: ‘ Zhe case 
set up entirely breaks down so far as the early Church is 
concerned’ (p. 278). 

The essay on Cyril of Alexandria introduces us to a par- 
ticular case of a large and general question : namely, how far 
the honoured prefix of Saint leaves us at liberty to judge with 
freedom, and even severity, particular episodes in the career of 
one so entitled. In claiming this right, Dr. Bright is obliged 
in some measure to express dissent from the judgment upon 
Cyril pronounced by a great and holy man, the late Dr. Pusey. 

We have not room for detailed inquiry. The deplorable 
case of Hypatia is confessed by the historian Socrates (vii. 15) 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford (i. 107-228), ed. 
1878. London, Rivingtons. 
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to have brought much discredit on Cyril and the Church at 
Alexandria, and it is indeed a sad and lamentable story. And 
yet, before accepting the title of the ‘modest maid,’ conferred 
upon her by Gibbon, the student will do well to consult the 
account of Hypatia given by our American fellow-Churchman 
the regretted Dr. Mahan.' We do not mean to insinuate that 
Mahan’s researches sustain, or even make, any charge of im- 
morality against this famous lady ; but he does show that her 
notions of delicacy were very strange, even when judged bya 
heathen standard. And then as regards the contests of Cyril 
with Nestorius. Small as is the amount of sympathy which 
Gibbon could feel for Cyril, we are sorry to say that he seems to 
be less one-sided than two Christian dignitaries, Dean Milman 
and Dean Stanley. The impression left by these writers on 
the minds of their readers may, we think, be fairly summed up 
thus: ‘ Cyril, orthodox if you please, but rampantly intolerant ; 
Nestorius, unorthodox if you will, but a tolerant sufferer.’ 
Now, Gibbon does at least explain to his readers that in tone 
and temper Nestorius was by no means tolerant. ‘ The first 
homily,’ says Gibbon, ‘which he preached before the devout 
Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of his 
zeal. “Give me, O Cesar!” he exclaimed, “give me the earth 
purged of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the king- 
dom of heaven. Exterminate with me the heretics, and with 
you I will exterminate the Persians.”’? 

Nor must we forget that we are indebted to Cyril for a 
critique upon the writings of the apostate Julian, and probably 
for the existing form of the valuable Liturgy known as that of 
St. Mark. Of the particular term employed against the 
heresy of Nestorius by Cyril we shall attempt to speak pre- 
sently, if our remaining space admits of it. 

But granting—with Mahan, Dorner, Dr. Pusey, and others 
—the depth and reality of these services, we are compelled to 
allow with sorrow that Cyril’s character and career have many 
blemishes. He zvas intolerant, and may have stirred up the 
intolerance of others, though probably he was not directly 
responsible for the cruel murder of Hypatia. 

1 ¢Tt is so much the custom to mention only the praises of Hypatia, 
that I almost shrink from putting in a word of qualification. It is due to 
truth, however, to remark that ¢he facts of her story, as related by 
Damascius (apud Sudan), reveal a woman who could wasex herself in a 
most revolting manner. Modern delicacy therefore—e.g. the Biographie 
Universelle—is content to eulogize her for repelling too ardent lovers ; to 
say how she did it is tolerable only in Greek.— Works of Milo Mahan, 
D.D., Prof. Eccl. History in Theol. Seminary, New York, i. 517 (note). 
Ed. 1872, New York, Pott, Young, and Co. 

2 Decline and Fall, chap. 47. 
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It is no doubt a difficult problem in psychology to judge 
how far we are to allow certain great and conspicuous merits 
to incline us towards pardon of some great faults associated 
with them. The British public in general is in our day little 
inclined to appreciate invaluable contributions to the funda- 
mental principles of Christian theology, if it be found that the 
man who achieved this has been bitter against his adversaries ; 
and we can hardly wonder that the reaction against this state 
of feeling in such minds as those of Dr. Pusey, Dr. Neale, and 
Mahan, should have induced them to take up the defence of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria with perhaps an excess of zeal. Dr. 
Bright, who, while allowing the achievements of St. Cyril, is 
deeply pained by portions of his career, has with him John 
Henry Newman in his Anglican days, and also the high au- 
thority of Tillemont. He is naturally severe on the Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria for sending presents out of Church funds 
to the Empress Pulcheria herself and to seven personages at 
Court. ‘It is of this transaction,’ writes Dr. Bright, ‘that 
Tillemont says in his sternly pure tone’: 


St. Cyril is a Saint, but one cannot say that all his actionsare holy 
(saintes) ; and the greatest Saints have much reason to dread the 
temptation which impels us to regard as lawful what seems to promise 
us success in holy enterprises. ‘The children of light must employ 
no arms but those of light . . . ; we must fight for God according to 
God’s laws, if we wish Him to crown us, and must serve Him accord- 
ing to the rules which He lays down for us, not according to those 
which human wisdom, which is much opposed to Divine, may 
suggest’ (pp. 162-3). 

‘Golden words, he adds, ‘of a high-minded French priest, 
which should be in the hearts of all who have to work for the 
Church in the face of the world.’ 

In the lecture ‘On the Study of Church History,’ our 
author anticipates some of the remarks already made by us, 
In distinguishing bias from partisanship, when the latter word 
is understood to imply unfairness, he is able to cite the ad- 
mission of that sadly sceptical writer the late Mr. Cotter 
Morison. Pere Gratry and Cardinal Newman are also brought 
into court as witnesses, as testifying to the real danger of 
whitewashing the faults of men prominent as Christians or as 
Churchmen. But we are also reminded of the impossibility 
of intimately understanding mysteries with which we have no 
sympathy. Dr. Bright quotes on this matter a saying attri- 
buted to our Lord by St. Clement of Alexandria in his 
Stromata: ‘My mystery (or My secret) for Me and for the 
sons of My house’ (p. 6). May we venture on a less serious 
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illustration from one of Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads,’ as it stood 
in his first edition? A native Count, taking an early walk 
by the seaside, hears the notes of a song from one who, alone 
in a small bark, is coasting the shore. The landsman is so 
much attracted by the melody, that he would fain hear the 
actual words which should accompany it, and begs the sea- 
man to sail somewhat more closely to the margin and to utter 
them. 
‘To him that mariner replied, 
In a courteous tone, but free, 
“TI never sing that song,” he cried, 
‘** But to one who sails with me.”’ 


Yes! it will often happen thus. Those only who partake 
of the perils of the voyage have a right to expect the full 
knowledge of its music and the enjoyment of its solaces. The 
Professor very properly insists on ‘the many surprises’ for 
which the student of Church history must be prepared. But 
after acknowledging to the full the sadnesses and disappoint- 
ments which investigations frequently involve, he rightly con- 
cludes his address with encouragements as well as warnings. 
The encouragements are abundant and of many times and 
climes. For ourselves, it may possibly be more needful to 
cite the warnings. 


‘We in modern England are by no means free from the peril of 
a secularized Christianity, adapted to the taste of a race that is 
instinctively suspicious of what brings the Kingdom of Heaven too 
near. Our very boast of being members or ministers of an established 
Church may betray us if we are not sedulously heedful ; we may take 
up with theories which merge the Church in the State, which require 
it to express just so much of religion and just that sort of religion 
which the nation from time to time may seem to approve ; or, which 
is a peril independent of all theories and closely besetting each 
individual path, we may acquiesce in something short of that pure 
self-dedication which’ the Gospel parable describes as “salt.” For 
the upshot of the whole matter is that the Church belongs to Christ, 
and exists to carry out His design for souls, and those who would 
work for her must be Christians in thorough earnest, or else, through 
their own failure in this primary requirement, they will misunderstand 
her as students, and injure her as members’ (p. 18). 


This blending of counsel for the present with inquiry into 
the history of the past runs through the present volume, 
though of necessity it cannot in the nature of things be con- 
stantly exhibited in the same degree. For, happily, some 
evils do seem to be dead and buried ; or, at any rate, if not 
actually slain for ever, yet dormant for the present generation. 
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As, however, our time and space are very limited, we propose 
to dwell most upon the pages that refer to dangers of our 
own day. 

This rule does not wholly exclude from consideration the 
brief article upon Gnosticism. We know, from experience, 
how difficult it is to give to any average audience in brief 
space any general notion of the characteristics of Gnosticism 
which shall prove clear and yet interesting. Canon Bright is 
to be congratulated on the large measure of success of his 
difficult enterprise in this direction. Founding upon St. 
Irenzus, but making due use of the recent labours of Bishop 
Lightfoot and of the brilliant pages of his predecessor in the 
chair of Church History, Dean Mansel, he has given us one 
of the very best introductions to this thorny subject that any 
youthful student could desire. We must observe in passing 
that our author seems, by implication, to discredit the singular 
theory attributed, we believe, to Mohler: namely, that 
Gnosticism was not an external production, but that it sprang 
out of Christianity. With Mr. Simcox, our author detects 
some seemingly modern accents in the tone of Marcion, 
Many a man who nowadays calls himself an Agnostic, often 
unconsciously re-echoes the accents of at least one among the 
ancient Gnostics. 

To be consistent we ought to say something concerning 
the two next essays—those on Ante-Nicene Sectarianism and 
The Arian Controversy. But though Montanism and Arian- 
ism may each have their partisans at the present time, we 
are inclined to agree with the Bishop of Derry in his Primary 
Convictions that right-down Unitarianism in some of its forms 
appears to be just now the most rampant peril both in Eng- 
land and in America. ‘ At no time,’ he writes, ‘in the history 
of the Church have Unitarian principles seemed more likely 
to fall in with the current ideas of any age than at present’ 

p. 30). 

Regretfully passing by St. Basil,! we come again to the 
names of Cyril and of Nestorius ; but this time not in relation 
to their characters so much as their theology. And here we 
are deeply conscious of the extreme delicacy of the matter 
with which we have to deal: but nevertheless it seems a duty 
to speak out, and we must trust that our readers will not be 


1 May we, however, plead in a future edition of this volume for a 
word of eulogy on St. Basil in a lower sphere of excellence—namely, as 
a master of language and of rhetoric? We speak under correction, but 
unless our memory is at fault, an acknowledgment of Basil’s merits in 
these respects was somewhere made even by the heathen Libanius. 
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disposed to construe harshly—znz jpejus interpretari—any 
hrase which may at first sight seem doubtful. 

The contest of Cyril against Nestorianism involved, as is 
well known, the use of a term which has often been severely 
criticized ; and which, though it had been in use for nearly 
two centuries, had (as Dr. Bright reminds us) been employed 
not only by the orthodox, but also by Arians and Apollina- 
rians. The modern objection to it is, that it seems to some 
to afford a kind of basis whereon may be built that excessive 
and undue homage which so many Roman Catholic writers 
have rendered to her whose name shall ever be blessed among 
women, the Virgin Mother of our Lord. 

Now, as regards the fact of such extravagance, it seems 
idle to put it on one side as a mere invention of Protestant 
prejudice. The evidence afforded by Dr. Pusey in his Eire- 
nicon, far from being rebutted, or in any wise defended by his 
old ally, Dr. Newman, affected him like ‘a bad dream’; and 
though it affords satisfaction to reflect that this language did 
not prevent the writer’s promotion to the Cardinalate, yet the 
fact of the admission remains. 

Not only do we regret these excesses by reason of the 
barrier which they seem to strengthen, but we deplore the 
natural reaction which they foster. The high and holy ex- 
ample, especially to her own sex, which St. Mary the Virgin 
should afford, seems often to be shrouded with a veil of reti- 
cence by reason of the suspicion but too likely to be evoked, 
if it be dwelt upon. ‘Be ye imitators of me, as I of Christ,’ 
says the Apostle of the Gentiles. Rightly do we deem that 
such language justifies us in holding forth the good example 
of the saints of either covenant; both of those chronicled 
in the famous chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and of 
the still more highly favoured ones whose date is coeval with, 
or subsequent to, the Day of Pentecost. Yes! we may set 
forth fearlessly the purity of the loved disciple, the penitence 
of Peter and Mary Magdalene, the courage and charity of the 
first Christian martyr, the philanthropy of Dorcas, the noble 
constraint put upon Apostles by Lydia, the loyalty of Luke, of 
Onesiphorus, and of others to their leader. These and many 
another saintly pattern, both within and without the page of 
Holy Writ, we may with much benefit and no risk put forth 
before hearers or readers ; but around the name of St. Mary 
there has gathered so great a prejudice that even the guarded 
and dignified language of Bishop Pearson ' would, we fear, to 
many ears scem strange and possibly even extravagant. 

1 Pearson, Ox the Creed, i. 218. 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. K 
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It must be granted that the prejudice is not causeless nor 
baseless. In the very latest issue of this Review! a specimen 
of the error which might be built upon the term Z/eotokos was 
shown from the utterances of a pre-Reformation preacher, 
The present writer is among those who regret that some such 
term as God-bearer, as a rendering of Theotokos, Deipara, has 
not become naturalized among us; and he is fully prepared 
to endorse, though not to go beyond, the cautions given by 
Dr. Bright in the volume before us. Partly in itself, partly 
from the half-educated condition of so many of our people, 
it does seem unwise, at any time, without explanation, to 
use the term MJother-of-God. 

But this is a different thing from condemning or wholly 
ignoring the lawfulness of the phrase, with explanations. 
Readers of the pages directed against Strauss by one of the 
greatest of modern theologians, the late Dr. Mill of Cambridge, 
may find in that work * a considerable amount of defence of 
it from Anglican divines. With them may be conjoined the 
name of Francis Bacon, Earl of Verulam, in the somewhat 
Calvinistic creed put forth by him; and aid may be gained 
from the thoughtful treatise Through Christ to God,‘ published 
in 1892 by the learned and devout Wesleyan, J. A. Agar 
Beet, D.D. 

It must not be forgotten that other terms have also been 
abused. Even the most successful and influential of all such 
phrases, the Homdousios of the Nicene Creed, had been wrong- 
fully used before the days of St. Athanasius. Scriptural 
phraseology itself is not exempt. The Pauline language 
‘ Being justified by faith’ (or ‘out of faith’) has been abused 
into antinomianism ; and has, at times, to be balanced, so to 
speak, by the words of St. James. When St. Elizabeth ad- 
dressed her highly favoured relative as ‘ Blessed among 
women’ and ‘the mother of my Lord,’ did she not virtually 
sanction the paraphrase of George Herbert, ‘blessed Maid 
and Mother of my God’? But it is time to cite the passage 
of Dr. Bright to which we have already alluded : 

1 Church Quarterly Review for July, p. 447. 

2 Mill, On the Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, second edition, 
’ tthe title Mother of God, writes Dr. Beet, ‘given to Mary was 
adopted and maintained by the Fathers at Ephesus and Chalcedon in 
opposition to the teaching of Nestorius, and as the strongest expression 
they could find for the undivided personality of the God-Man. And, 
however inappropriate and offensive it may seem to us, the truth it was 
oa to assert is of the highest importance’ (p. 290). We would 


gladly extend our quotation if space permitted. We strongly recommend 
our readers to turn to the passage itself. 
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‘If it is too much to say that the common rendering “ Mother 
of God” introduces a new element of thought, we can hardly help 
feeling that the Greek term, by its very form and sound, gives pro- 
minence to the Divinity of Him who as Man was born of Mary; 
whereas the English phrase begins, so to speak, at the other end, and 
lays greater stress on the supremely privileged Motherhood. ‘The 
doctrinal intention is the same in both cases, but the impression 
produced is not identical. Nor can it be denied that, save to a 
theologically instructed ear, the fuller phrase is more exacting at first 
than St. Paul’s own language as to “ God’s own blood ” in Acts xx. 28, 
not only because it is more abrupt, but because it seems to assert a 
derivative dependence of ‘‘God” on a human creature, and the mind 
has to go over certain points of faith in order to define the true 
scope of the expression. For all this, the phrase is for English- 
speaking Christians the only practical representative of “‘ Theotokos,” 
and we must do the best with it that we can. To use it popularly, 
without due accompanying safeguards, would, as things are, be to 
court misconception; but with such a paraphrase as that in the 
first Reformed Liturgy, ‘“* Mother of Jesus Christ our Lord and God,” 
or with such an explanation as that “the Son of God took our 
nature upon Him by being born of the Virgin while He continued 
to be God,” the phrase will assist in the luminous presentation of 
that supremely precious truth—as precious, one may believe, to 
Theodoret as to Cyril, Celestine, or Proclus—that “we live by the 
faith of” an infinite and adorable Redeemer’ (p. 180). 


If to any we shall seem to have devoted undue space to 
one point, it must be remembered that it is one often ignored ; 
and that there does seem to be a very real danger amongst 
us of a latent and often half-unconscious Nestorianism. On 
this point the language of Bishop Forbes deserves attention. 
In his Explanation of the Nicene Creed (p. 194) he writes as 
follows : 


‘. . . There is as much loss to the spiritual man from a defect in 


dwelling upon her wondrous privileges as there is danger from too 
highly exalting her. How few are there who can now say with the 
good old Puritan Bishop Hall, ‘‘ Blessed Mary, he does not honour 
thee too much who maketh not a goddess of thee!” and it is much 
to be .eared that an inadequate respect for the dignity of the Mother 
too often results in an imperfect faith in the natures and person 
of her Son.’ 4 


With the words of Bishop Hall may be compared those of 
Bishop Pearson in a passage to which reference has already 
been made: 

‘If Elizabeth cried out with so loud a voice, Blessed art thou 
among women, when Christ was but newly conceived in her womb, 
what expressions of honour and admiration can we think sufficient 


now that Christ is in heaven and that Mother with Him? Far be it 
K2 
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from any Christian to derogate from that special privilege granted her 
which is incommunicable to any other. We cannot bear too reverend 
a regard unto “he Mother of our Lord, so long as we give her not 
that worship which is due unto the Lord Himself. Let us keep the 
language of the primitive Church: “Let her be honoured and 
esteemed, let Him be worshipped and adored.”’ 


Dismissing to a note a cognate but less important theme,! 
we must briefly allude to the essay in this book entitled ‘ An 
Appeal to Bede.’ Without being blind to certain minor 
defects, our author is a thorough lover of Bede; and an ex- 
position of the merits of the venerable historian brings Dr. 
Bright into a slight collision with the lamented Bishop Light- 
foot. There are many students of Church history, especially 
among denizens of the province of York and our fellow- 
Churchmen in Scotland, who could not but feel some exulta- 
tion over the frank acknowledgment of the indebtedness of 
the See of Durham to Iona, which Bishop Lightfoot took 


1 Is it not an example of the limitations of even intellects of high 
culture and considerable range, when we find the late Bishop of 
Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin) entirely ignoring these questions in a 
work of much merit, intended to be a nineteenth-century Pearson for 
students of theology? A youthful inquirer may ask—but from Bishop 
Goodwin he will ask in vain—what is the general verdict of patristic 
and of accredited Anglican divines on the question of ‘the brethren 
of the Lord’? Now it is a great mistake to suppose that the nega- 
tive reply of ‘ot children of the Virgin Mary’ is merely a party 
question. That reply, no doubt, admits of a two-fold positive view. 
‘Probably they were children. of St. Joseph by a former marriage, or 
they may have been cousins of our Lord.’ The prior of these views 
is usually associated with the name of Epiphanius, and has the support 
of Bishop Lightfoot (see ‘The Brethren of the Lord’ in Lightfoot’s 
Biblical Dissertations, pp. 3-45) and of able allies. It leaves St. Mary 
in possession of the ancient title, demdapOevos, semper Virgo. In this 
matter—the fitness of that title—the Anglican seventeenth-century 
divines are, if we mistake not, all but unanimous. Prebendary Sadler, 
in his excellent commentary on St. Matthew (ch. i. ver. 25), cites a striking 
passage on its behalf from the Lutheran Olshausen. A clergyman, not 
a young man, has been heard to express himself thus : ‘In half an hour’s 
walk from my home I find myself in a network of good agencies originated 
and fostered by a rector, who is a leader of what is commonly called the 
Evangelical school. He is as determined in his recognition of the 
semper Virgo as a proper title of St. Mary as I can be, and he does not 
stand alone amongst members of his school. Some subtle links of 
thought there may be, but somehow I find that I can always get on 
with these (so-called) Evangelicals, but that the denial of that title 
nearly always involves a number of divergences on other subjects.’ 
Some dozen years ago we saw quoted from a sermon by an English 
clergyman an assertion to the effect that St. Mary had given much 
attention to these supposed sons of hers, and consequently somewhat 
neglected our Lord. It is surely not easy to imagine a statement more 
absolutely devoid of Scriptural evidence. 
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pleasure in proclaiming. The Oxford Professor evidently 
considers that these claims, though not just now so eagerly 
advanced, have yet been somewhat unduly pressed. 

‘If we do not now hear as often as we used to do that our own 
Church was directly founded by Easterns, and that thus it inherited 
an Eastern Paschal reckoning, we are still too frequently told that 
the British Church was the rock out of which the English was hewn ; 
that the English Church is in this direct sense “ the ancient British 
Church ” developed and enlarged ; that the native Welsh clergy took 
an important part at least in the conversion of the “Saxons.” One 
observes the complacency with which some Anglicans represent the 
“ Gregorian mission” as a failure—as maintaining through half a 
century a feeble vitality in Kent, and dying out suddenly and com- 
pletely after six years in Northumbria; or how they repeat, again 
and again, with the unhesitating confidence that might attach to a 
revealed fact, the terse antithesis to which a great name has given a 
not unnatural currency—“ Not Augustine but Aidan is the true 
Apostle of England”’ (p. 294). 


To the pages of Dr. Bright we must refer our readers for 
the evidence and the arguments by which he combats this 
dictum of the late Bishopof Durham. It does certainly seem 
to us, as if the intense interest which the possession of that 
famed northern see inspired in the mind of Dr. Lightfoot may 
have in some measure warped his judgment on this subject. 
We can hardly be surprised at such a result ; nor, indeed, can 
we wholly regret it. If the claims made on behalf of Aidan 
have been unduly pressed, it must, we think, be owned, that 
he had been by previous writers of late years sadly neglected. 
However, as Lord Crawford so well reminds us, ‘the great 
lesson of life is to face truth’ ;' and, though not without some 
consciousness of a slight mental struggle, we resign the idea 
of combating on his behalf. 

Our remarks are drawing towards a close. But we should 
like to warn the student of history, if such a one should 
glance at our crz¢7qgue, on no account to pass over, as if they 
were so much surplusage, the appendices subjoined to Dr. 


‘Bright’s Waymarks in Church History, They may not all 


possess equal interest for every reader, but they all deserve 
very careful study, and present a rich variety. 

And now it will be said that we are preserving silence 
respecting an essay in this volume than which none can be 
more important ; that, namely, on ‘ Papalism and Antiquity.’ 
A glance at the mere titles of the articles in this number of 
our Review may partially suggest the reason of our silence. 


1 See Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays, i. 36. 3rd edition, 
1858. 
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It is hardly possible to take up the subject without making a 
reference to the recently published volume of Mr. Luke Ri- 
vington on The Primitive Church and the See of Peter: and 
that treatise is sufficiently plausible to deserve a criticism to 
itself. We employ the term plausible advisedly, with refer- 
ence both to details and to general principles. 

As regards details, we would recommend to our readers a 
careful perusal of the articles in the Spectator newspaper from 
July onwards, along with Mr. Rivington’s replies. So far as 
Dr. Bright is concerned, correspondence will be found in the 
Guardian of May and June. In a letter from the Professor 
of Church History dated May 12, 1894, he admits that he left 
out, by an oversight, in the volume now before us certain 
words which had been duly inserted in his article in the 
Church Quarterly Review. While expressing regret for this 
omission, Dr. Bright maintains that, after all, the facts as given 
even by Hefele show that a canon continually disallowed by 
Popes did practically establish itself in the East long before 
the outbreak of the great disunion. 

And so, too, when we look at general principles. Mr. 
Rivington would fain have us believe, not merely that the ex- 
treme claims of the Papacy often kept out worse evils, as the 
sword of Islam may have crushed out Paulicianism, but that 
those claims are, and always have been, absolutely true and 
righteous in themselves. We must here quote his own words : 

‘As the late Dr. Liddon, in one of the most remarkable sermons 
that this century has produced, drew out the proposition that our 
Lord could not be a sincere man—could not be considered a good 
man—if He was not Almighty God, seeing what He said of Himself, 
so is it true to say that no Pope who gave himself out as supreme 
ruler of the Catholic Church, or acted as such, could be a good man 
unless the claim was just, since he must have taken the name of God 


in vain with his eyes open, of set purpose, in the supreme acts of 
his sacerdotal life’ (pp. 128, 129). 


We feel compelled to say that this argument appears to 
us to be, however unintentionally, sophistical and dangerous, 
if not positively irreverent. The argument as employed by 
Dr. Liddon—an expansion of the motto from Lessing prefixed 
to his Bampton Lectures—is perfectly valid. Large admissions 
of its force had been indirectly made by many; as, for 
example, Rousseau.! But our Lord’s character is perfect : that 
of His commissioned servants is not. Perfect in holiness, He 
could not suffer any meaner alloy to mingle with the assertion 
of His claims ; perfect in knowledge, He could not base them 

1 Lettres écrites de la Montagne, Lettre iii. 








on false grounds. It is far.otherwise with human instruments, 
Again and again in the affairs of private life, and in the 
pages of history, both secular and ecclesiastical, do we wit- 
ness on the part of excellent men the assertion of claims, not 
indeed entirely baseless, but stretched beyond all reasonable 
limits. Who can deny that the claims of parental authority 
are amply recognized by natural religion, and in the pages of 
both Testaments? And yet who can also deny that many 
admirable persons have, often half unconsciously, pressed - 
these claims beyond all lawful bounds? The annals of 
matrimony, the accounts of private religious differences in 
families would furnish innumerable examples. The present 
writer knew of a case where an eldest son died in early youth, 
and his parents, most exemplary persons, sorrowfully be- 
thought themselves that with the very best intentions they 
had pressed far too heavily upon that sensitive existence. 
They allowed their second son far greater liberty: a liberty 
which happily he did not abuse. The number of cases of this 
sort is simply legion, and the more earnest the parents, the 
greater seems the danger of such undue oppression. 

Of excess on the part of secular statesmen we do not 
speak. They will be assumed to be worldly men, and liable 
to the ordinary temptations of ambition. But what are we 
to say of medieval Popes who, during the same reign, would 
accept or refuse the requests of sovereigns for encourage- 
ment of assaults on neighbouring countries? Thus, for 
example, in A.D. 1185, King Henry II. of England deter- 
mined to conquer Ireland. His envoy, a learned monk, 
afterwards a bishop—John of Salisbury—was sent to Pope 
Adrian IV. to solicit his approbation. The king declared 
that his principal object was 
*to provide instruction for an ignorant people, to extirpate vice from 
the Lord’s vineyard, and to extend to Ireland the annual payment of 
Peter-pence ; but as every Christian island was the property of the 
Holy See, he did not presume to make the attempt without the ad- 
vice and consent of the successor of St. Peter.’ 

Adrian, we are told, ‘accepted and asserted the rights of 
sovereignty which had been so liberally admitted.’ He as- 
sented to the king’s request. But when Louis VII. of France, 
a few years later, meditated a similar expedition into Spain, he 
obtained a very different answer from Adrian. The Pope 
does not seem to have dwelt upon the circumstance that 
Spain was not, like Ireland, an island, but he dissuaded the 
French King on the ground that his expedition would be made 
inconsulta ecclesia et populo terre illius. Are we to believe 
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that the Pope would never have accepted this extraordinary 
claim to all islands, except on the ground of its truth? It 
rested, we are informed, on the donation of Constantine, the 
authenticity of which was never questioned by the critics ot 
those ages. Our authority for this narrative is Lingard’s 
History of England (vol. ii. chap. iii.), and we have stated the 
case almost in his very words. Lingard was asincere Roman 
Catholic ; but he was born in that communion, and was not 
an impulsive convert. 

We do not wish to forget the excuses made by John 
Stuart Mill in his remarkable review of Michelet for the 
general attitude of Popes towards medieval barons and 
princes. He argues that theirs was the only power able and 
willing to say to the inheritors of secular greatness, ‘ You shall 
not conceive yourself to be above the moral Jaw.’ But the 
fact that the Papal claims were often overruled to good does 
not of itself prove that those claims were well founded. If 
any man could have exercised such sovereignty without 
making grievous mistakes, it was certainly Innocent III. 
But surely he did make grievous mistakes. Our sympathies 
go thoroughly with him in his contest against Philip Augustus 
of France on behalf of the wronged Ingeburga; but can we 
approve of the way in which he absolved King John of 
England from his solemn acceptance of the agua Carta, or 
his humiliation of John and the offer of his throne to any 
invader ? 

As in private life, so in public, it is just the good men like 
Innocent III. who get carried away by their own zeal for 
noble objects. It is true, as Mill remarks, that the border 
line is often difficult to draw, and the remark is even more 
applicable to spiritual than to temporal claims for the very 
reason that the spiritual ones are of a more subtle and 
difficult character. 

We doubt if there is a single extravagance in the history 
of the medieval Church, which may not—on Mr. Rivington’s 
principles—be defended and eulogized, provided always that 
it can be shown to have been originated or endorsed by a 
bishop of Rome. To other persons a different measure is 
applied. He distinctly asserts, more than once, if we re- 
member rightly, that even saints are men, and that neither 
learning nor piety necessarily saves them from serious errors 
of word or deed. But we are trespassing on ground which 
is reserved for other contributors, and must here conclude 
with the expression of our sincere gratitude to Dr. Bright for 
this valuable addition to our theological literature. 
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ArT. VIUI—TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


1. A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. By the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. Edited by the Rev. EDWARD 
MILLER, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Two volumes. (London, 1894.) 

2. Novum Testamentum Grace ad antiquissimos testes denuo 
recensuit apparatum critium apposuit CONSTANTINUS 
TISCHENDORF. Editio octava critica major. Volumen 
III. Prolegomena scripsit CASPAR RENATUS GREGORY 
additis curis TEZR& ABBOT. Pars ultima (Leipzig, 
1894). 


THE two books above mentioned are both of them standard 
works on the subject with which they deal, viz. the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. Curiously enough, the dates 
connected with their history are almost identical. It was in 
1861 that Scrivener’s /u¢roduction first appeared, while in 1864 
Tischendorf began his work on the great editzo octava, 
which is by far the largest collection of material for New 


Testament criticism that has been thrown into the form of an 
apparatus criticus. In 1874 occurred the death of Tischen- 
dorf, and in the same year the second edition of Dr. Scrive- 
ner's book. The death of Tischendorf made it necessary for 
some one else to undertake the Prolegomena to the eighth 
edition, which might explain the apparatus criticus. This 
difficult task was undertaken by Dr. Ezra Abbot and Dr. 
Gregory, and in 1884 the first part of the Prolegomena ap- 
peared simultaneously with the third edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction. In 1890 the second part of the Prolegomena 
was published, and in the spring of the present year the third 
and concluding part, mentioned at the head of this article, 
appeared almost simultaneously with the new edition of Dr. 
Scrivener’s book, which had been entrusted to the editorship 
of Mr. Miller, who was already known from his little Guide 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament to have worked 
in this field. Ten years, therefore, have elapsed since the 
last edition of Dr. Scrivener’s book, and nearly twenty since 
Dr. Gregory, who very soon lost the help of his colleague, 
first began the preparation of the Prolegomena. It will be 
quite apparent to anyone with even the least power of 
imagination, what an immense amount of labour Dr. Gregory’s 
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work has involved, for he has not confined himself merely to 
elucidating the symbols used by Tischendorf in his apparatus 
eriticus : he has also laid all those who are interested in the 
subject under tremendous obligation for the way in which he 
has put together in an accessible and compact form the means 
by which students may at once find out what has been done, 
and what remains to be done, in prosecuting this subject. 
There is, however, one large gap in the Prolegomena, to which 
Dr. Gregory himself alludes, but it is a gap which no one but 
Tischendorf himself could have filled. We have not in these 
Prolegomena any explanation of the principles on which the 
text which Tischendorf printed was framed, at any rate no 
explanation other than that which Tischendorf gave in the 
Prolegomena he himself wrote. We cannot, however, blame 
Dr. Gregory for not undertaking this. Now that the Pvro- 
legomena are thus happily completed, would it be asking too 
much that Dr. Gregory should go on to revise the apparatus 
criticus of Tischendorf’s edition? A new critical text is pro- 
bably not yet required, but within a few years there ought to 
be material for a thorough revision of the apparatus. ‘There 
is certainly no department of New Testament criticism on 
which so much has been done since Tischendorf’s time as that 
which is concerned with the various versions of the New 
Testament. It is this part of Tischendorf’s apparatus which 
is weakest, partly because the evidence of the versions was 
derived from one or two MSS. of those versions, and partly, 
also, because the editions of the versions used were uncritical 
and inexact. In some cases, too—especially is this so with 
the Eastern versions—their evidence came through the 
medium of a Latin translation. The problem will, however, 
be complicated rather than simplified by the publication of 
the critical editions of the Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Bohairic 
(or Memphitic), now in process of preparation for the Claren- 
don Press. The time is not, however, ripe for this emending 
of the apparatus; and let us return from speculations as to 
what, Dr. Gregory may do for us in the future to what he has 
done for us in the volume before us. It will be remembered 
that the last part of the Prolegomena dealt with the cursive 
MSS. of the New Testament, and that a criticism—well 
founded and justifiable—was made on that part to the effect 
that Dr. Gregory had chosen to follow an enumeration of his 
own where Dr. Scrivener had already assigned a number to the 
separate MSS. The result of this is that it will be necessary 
for textual critics to quote the numbers assigned both by Dr. 
Scrivener and Dr. Gregory. This criticism, however, does 
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not affect the third part of the Prolegomena, for here Dr. 
Gregory is first in the field ; and it is, we believe, true to say 
that no one since Le Long has made the attempt to put 
together, as in the volume before us, a full list of the MSS. of 
each version. In making this statement one or two facts 
have to be borne in mind. First, Dr. Gregory makes no 
claim to finality ; and, indeed, such a claim would be absurd. 
Secondly, the versions dealt with are only those which have 
a value for purposes of textual criticism, while the later ver- 
sions, which are of great interest from a literary, rather than 
a critical, point of view, are put on one side. Thirdly, Dr. 
Gregory does not claim to be an authority in regard to any 
version ; and, indeed, the criticism we should make, especially 
on his account of the old Latin MSS., is that he probably 
defines the character of the text of each of them more exactly 
than would be done as yet by those who have examined the 
text more closely. But, with these qualifications, we have 
nothing but admiration to express for the laborious and care- 
ful way in which Dr. Gregory has put together his account of 
such versions as he has dealt with and the MSS. containing 
them. Of course there are a number of errors—as, indeed, there 
must be ; and the wonderful thing, considering the sort of book 
it is, seems to us to be that there are so few. It has been, 
indeed, impossible to verify all the details, though the reviewer 
possesses a great advantage over the compilers of these books, 
in that he is able to compare the two together where they 
cover common ground, and then in cases of difference to see 
which is at fault. We have in this way gone over the greater 
part of those pages which deal with the versions. Dr. Gregory’s 
method is to give, first of all, a short summary of the work 
that has been done on each version. These are, in the cases 
of the more important and better-known versions, very clearly 
and helpfully done, with references in the notes to the litera- 
ture bearing on the subject. This account of the literature 
shows that Dr. Gregory is, on the whole, quite up to date. We 
have noticed few, if any, omissions in this respect, in the, part 
dealing with the Latin and Syriac versions. In both these 
it is not so much fresh additions to our knowledge that have 
to be discussed as the alignment and setting in their proper 
place of those materials which we already have. In the case 
of theEgyptian versions, on the other hand, successive finds 
of new manuscripts make from time to time fresh additions 
to our knowledge, and the old theories have to be given up 
or restated. Thus, Dr. Gregory's account of the present state 
of opinion regarding the different translations which owe their 
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origin to Egypt is far inferior, in point of being up to date, 
to that given in the new edition of Dr. Scrivener. For 
this Mr. Miller has been fortunate enough to secure the 
help of two such authorities as the Rev. A. C. Headlam and 
the Rev. G. Horner, who have corrected and made large 
additions to what was, when it was written, the best English 
account of the Egyptian version, viz. that written by the 
late Bishop of Durham for the last edition of Scrivener’ 
Introduction. 

The first of the versions with which Dr. Gregory deals is the 
Syriac, and in his short account Dr. Gregory refers to the many 
points of interest raised by the different forms in which this 
version is found ; as, for instance (i.) the date at which a Syriac 
version was first made; (ii.) the earliest allusions to it; (iii.) the 
relation of the Peshitto and Curetonian, in regard to which he 
expresses agreement with Westcott and Hort, and differs from 
Dr. Scrivener ; (iv.) the so-called Karkaphensian, which Mr. 
Gwilliam has shown to preserve nothing more or less than a 
Syrian Massorah ; (v.) the Jerusalem Syriac ; (vi.) the Philo- 
xenian, and the later revision of it by Thomas of Harkel; 
(vii.) the question of the translation into Syriac of some of the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. On this last point the 
researches of Professor Gwynn and J. H. Hall are utilised; 
though we may perhaps note that Professor Gwynn has pub- 
lished further investigations on this point in the Zvansactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. It is a point of some importance, 
because it affects the canon of the New Testament which 
the Peshitto recognised. We may notice here Dr. Gregory's 
statement that Tischendorf, in using Schaaf’s edition, used 
one which ‘ minime suffictt in N. T. textu ex Syriaca versione 
emendando’ (p. 820), which supports what has been already 
said as to the authorities on which Tischendorf relied for the 
evidence of the versions. This short general account of the 
version is followed by a list of MSS. of the different classes 
of the version—the Peshitto, Curetonian, &c. ; and these are 
numbered for each of the great component parts of the New 
Testament as it first circulated, viz. the Gospels, Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, St. Paul, Apocalypse. We may notice that 
the Curetonian version no longer rests on one MS., though 
little is said—for little has yet been given to the world—about 
the second MS., recently discovered on Mount Sinai. It has 
leaked out, however, that one or two of its peculiar readings 
will be found of a very startling character. The MSS. (eight 
in all) of the so-called Jerusalem Syriac are given, including 
the fragments recently acquired for the Bodleian Library. 
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The whole amount recovered of this version is smaller than 
we could wish, especially as it is somewhat interesting. When 
we pass to the Peshitto the number of MSS. is very largely 
increased, as Dr. Gregory notices no less than one hundred and 
twenty-two MSS. of the Gospels, fifty-eight of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, sixty-six of St. Paul’s Epistles. The first MS. 
illustrates one of the difficulties which textual critics have to 
face, in that its text is for the Gospels Philoxenian or Hark- 
lean, while the rest of it gives the Peshitto version. Why, 
under these circumstances, we may ask, does it appear amongst 
the Peshitto MSS. of the Gospels? In regard to MS. 13, we 
wonder why Dr. Gregory says that it inserts John vii. 50 
(sic)—viii. 12 from the Harklean version. Mr. Gwilliam ! 
implies it is a Peshitto translation. It is certainly true that 
most MSS. of the Peshitto do omit the passage. 

This list of MSS. could be increased, as will be seen iater ; 
thus, at St. Petersburg, B77. Caes. Orient. 621 (Catalogue of 
1852), a Syriac lectionary giving parts of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
is omitted. But anyone looking through them will notice at 
once the number of early MSS.— ze. dating from the fifth 
and sixth centuries—in which the version is preserved. Mr. 
Gwilliam, however, in dealing with the materials for a critical 
edition in the article just referred to, does not think that 
many important divergences will be found from the ordinary 
printed text. It is, therefore, a fortunate accident, though 
not of any great critical importance, that so many early 
MSS. of the version survive. 

The next section is devoted to the Philoxenian or, as it is 
called in its revised form, the Harklean, version. Of this, 
twenty-nine MSS. are enumerated for the Gospels, ten for 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, five for St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and six for the Apocalypse. It is chiefly in regard to three 
of the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse that this version 
isimportant. An edition of the Apocalypse is promised by 
Dr. Gwynn, who has done much to investigate the history of 
the Syriac translation of these disputed parts of the New 
Testament. 

The Egyptian version in its various forms follows next 
in order, but what we have to say on this we will keep till we 
come to notice the section in Dr. Scrivener’s /utroduction 
dealing with the same subject. We may, however, remark 
here (i.) that it is not obvious why 33 ais not 19 a, seeing that 
it is described as a copy of the MS. numbered 19; (ii.) that 
Dr. Gregory has followed Dr. Lightfoot’s list of MSS. given 


L.Studia Brol. iii. 54. 
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in Scrivener (edition three) in two mistakes as to press marks, 
for the MSS. numbered 6 and 7 of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles are Parham 124 and 125, not 120 and 12y 
(this is corrected in the new edition of the /utroduction) ; (iii.) 
that probably it is not the case that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews follows Philemon in MS. 7, as this statement 
has been cut out in the new edition of Scrivener’s /utroduc- 
tion. For the Memphitic, or, as we are now to call it, the 
Bohairic version of the Gospels we have a list of sixty-four 
MSS., but one third of this number are very late MSS, 
of little or no critical value. For the Sahidic we have a list 
of ninety MSS., but many of these numbers represent 
very brief fragments. We may here express our regret that 
the edition of the Egyptian versions which M. Amélineau was 
prepared to undertake for the Clarendon Press has, so far, 
come to nothing. As Dr. Lightfoot said in the third edition 
of Dr. Scrivener’s /xtroduction, such an edition is one of the 
most pressing needs of Biblical criticism. 

The Ethiopic version follows next in order. As to the 
date of this authorities are divided. While Dillmann would 
assign it to the fourth or fifth century, and regards Abyssinia 
as its place of origin, Gildemeister, on what seem to Dr. 
Gregory insufficient grounds, assigns it to the sixth or seventh 
century, and supposes it to have been the handiwork of Syrian 
Monophysites. Here, again, the need of a critical edition is 
expressed and the insufficiency of those used by Tischendorf 
emphasised. Dr. Gregory enumerates 101 MSS. of the 
version, the oldest apparently being MS. 60,' which 
represents the oldest form of the Ethiopic version. The 
account given in Scrivener’s /utroduction is from the pen otf 
Professor Margoliouth, who does not attempt to furnish any 
list of MSS., though the brief review which he gives is a very 
clear summary of the most important points of interest. 

The Armenian version is described briefly (pp. 912-15). 
This dates from the beginning of the fifth century, according 
to Dr. Gregory, while Mr. Conybeare, who writes the account 
in Scrivener’s /xtroduction, says: ‘It would appear (from the 
evidence of Moses of Khorene) that the Bible was translated 
twice into Armenian before the end of the fourth century, by 
Mesrop from Greek, and by Sahak from Syriac’ (ii. p. 151). 
Zohrab, who edited the New Testament in Armenian at the 
end of the eighteenth century, affirmed that the Apocalypse 
was not translated till that century, while Mr. Conybeare 


1 Paris, Bibl. Nat, Eth, 22. 
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states that ‘the book of the: Revelations’ (szc) was translated 
twice by Mesrop and his disciples. 

Dr. Gregory enumerates sixty-four MSS. of the Armenian 
version, and refers to the existence of many more in the 
Armenian convent at Venice and the library at Etzsch- 
miadzin. In regard to the date of the MSS. available Mr. 
Conybeare remarks : ' 

‘Old Codices of the Armenian Gospels are very common, and 
the present writer knows of as many as eight, none of them later than 
the year 1000; of four of these he has complete collations. The 
rest of the New Testament is only found in Codices of the whole Bible, 
which are rare and always written in minuscules, never in uncials, 
as are the Gospels. He knows of no copies of the whole Bible 
earlier than the twelfth century.’ 

The version which follows is the Georgian Very 
little indeed is said about this, and the only MSS. 
to which reference is made are three in the Vatican 
Library. Neither Dr. Gregory nor Mr. Conybeare refers to 
what is probably the best account of Georgian literature 
available, viz. Professor Tsagareli's Juformation about the 
Monuments of Georgian Literature, written in Russian, and 
published at St. Petersburg in 1886. In this, and another 
book by the same author on the same subject, we are told of 
a manuscript of a Psalter on papyrus ascribed to the seventh 
or eighth century ; also of a manuscript of the four Gospels 
and Psalter in the same library on Mount Sinai, referred to 
the eighth or ninth century. The earliest dated manuscript 
of the Gospels is ascribed to the year 936. Another manu- 
script of the tenth century is the so-called Zdemu Gospel. 
The earliest manuscript of the whole Bible in Georgian, 
though partof that is mutilated, is a manuscript in two volumes 
which is ascribed to the year 978, and is in the Iberian 
monastery on Mount Athos, The great centres of literary 
activity outside Georgia seem to have been the monasteries of 
the Holy Cross and St. Saba in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Mount Athos. In his Catalogue of manuscripts in chronolo- 
gical order Professor Tsagareli mentions fourteen manuscripts 
of the whole or parts of the Gospels, eleven of the Afoséol, 
and two of other parts of the New Testament, viz. one uncial 


‘MS. of the Ephesians, and a tenth-century manuscript of St. 


James and St. Peter, besides others of importance. Professor 
Tsagareli points out that the version was of gradual growth, 
and that the manuscripts show many traces of different 
recensions. To the other authorities quoted in Dr. Gregory 


1 Scrivener, i, p. 152. 
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may be added articles by Brosset in the Journal Asiatique, ii, 
and ix. We may also notice, as a correction of Dr. Gregory’s 
account, that the Moscow edition of 1743 (1723 as he 
gives it by a slip) was not the earliest edition of the 
version, as the Gospels were printed at Tiflis in 1709. 

To the Persian version Dr. Gregory devotes a brief intro- 
duction, but he quotes twenty-seven manuscripts. This 
version varies very much in critical value, not that any 
manuscript of it has very great worth. One class of MSS. 
preserves a version made from the Greek, another represents 
a translation from the Peshitto, while there is also a very late 
translation from the Latin made near the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Judging from the accounts given by both 
the authorities under review (the last edition of Scrivener 
merely reproduces the language of the earlier), we should 
say that it would be worth while for some Persian scholar to 
devote a little time to the study of these versions, for it does 
not appear that much of it has been edited in a critical way, 
although there is material both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments for such an edition. 

The different classes of the Arabic version have been 
examined by Guidi in Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincet, 
and divided into five classes or recensions—(i.) those made 
from the Greek ; (ii.) those corrected by the Peshitto ; (iii.) 
those which show greater or less traces of Coptic influence ; 
(iv.) manuscripts containing two recensions made in the thir- 
teenth century ; (v.) those in which elegance of style is the 
marked characteristic. We get an excellent, though naturally 
brief, account of the version in the new edition of Scrivener's 
Introduction, from the pen of Professor Margoliouth. In this 
we have reference made to the recensions already described, 
and to the various printed editions with the recensions con- 
tained in them. Professor Margoliouth also mentions a 
fragment of the ninth century contained in Professor Rendel 
Harris’s Biblical Fragments from Sinai, in which the type of 
text ‘agrees with none that have been published, and was 
probably older than any of them.’ He also incidentally 
answers a question asked by Dr. Gregory as to the 
present whereabouts of the MSS. used by Erpenius for his 
edition, by giving the press marks of two of them in the 
University Library at Cambridge, to which Lagarde said 
they had been sold. We may here quote Professor Margo- 
liouth’s summary of the results of the study of this version : 

‘The repeated revision and correction which these translations 
have undergone, while they give evidence of the industry and zeal of 
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the Arabic-speaking Christians, have made scholars despair of em- 
ploying them for critical purposes: “they rather serve,” says 
Gildemeister, “to illustrate the history of Biblical and Christian 
studies.” ’! 

The earliest MS. referred to by Dr. Gregory, who enume- 
rates in all 136, seems to be in the Vatican Library, 
and to date from the cighth or ninth century. Another 
important MS. is at Vienna, and is by some ascribed to 
about the same date, though Lagarde puts it nearly six 
centuries later. 

We now leave the Eastern versions, and come to the 
Western, under which head Dr. Gregory includes the Latin, 
Gothic, Slavonic, Frank, Tudesque, and Bohemian. Of these, 
only the first two, with a possible exception in favour of 
some readings contained in the Slavonic, are of much critical 
value. One is almost overwhelmed by the number of manu- 
scripts available for a critical edition of the Vulgate. The 
account of this version, with an enumeration of the manu- 
scripts, covers 160 pages of Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena, and 
the continuous notation of manuscripts reaches the formid- 
able total of 2,228. This total is by no means complete, for 
every library which has any manuscripts at all is sure to con- 
tain one or more manuscripts of the Vulgate. But, on the 
other hand, in his desire to omit none, Dr. Gregory has in- 
serted from such an old authority as the well-known Catalogue 
of 1697 manuscripts which by this time have very likely 
found a resting- place elsewhere, and, if so, will be enumerated 
in another part of Dr. Gregory’s catalogue. Dr. Gregory 
also warns us that he has not always noted the /acune of a 
manuscript, sometimes because the catalogue on which he 
bases his information does not give these details, sometimes 
for the sake of brevity. The amount of material being so 
vast, it is quite obvious that no critical edition can do more 
than give the readings of a se/ection of the manuscripts, that 
selection being so framed as to furnish as many types of text 
as possible, regard being had to that principle of the genea- 
logy of manuscripts which is so necessary an element in all 
textual criticism. Such a selection has been made by the 
Bishop of Salisbury; and, if we may trust M. Berger, the 
selection has been very successfully made. But to these two 
works we refer elsewhere in this number. Suffice it to say 
here that M. Berger’s book has been evidently used very 
freely—and, indeed, it could not be otherwise—in Dr. Gre- 
gory’s account of the manuscripts of the Vulgate. We have 

1 Introduction, ii. pp. 163-4. 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. £ 
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examined with some care the account of the old Latin, and 
the manuscripts containing it, and made a close comparison 
with that given in Scrivener’s Jutroduction. The latter is 
from the pen of Rev. H. J. White, whose name appears, with 
that of the Bishop of Salisbury, on the title-page of the 
critical edition published by the Clarendon Press, It is 
matter for congratulation that here, at least, the titles by 
which the manuscripts are denoted are the same in both the 
authorities we are noticing. Why, however, we may ask, 
has Dr. Gregory, without any apparent cause, chosen to refer 
to 7 of Westcott and Hort and Scrivener as 2? This is a 
fifth-century manuscript, discovered in 1872 at Sarezzano, 
near Tortona. We have also to notice in Mr. White’s list 
of MSS. the insertion of Bodl. 3418 among manuscripis 
of the Vulgate, whereas Dr. Gregory gives it among old 
Latin manuscripts, and calls it 4, The same is true of the 
manuscript Bodl. Laud. Lat. 108, which we find in Gregory 
quoted as x,, and classed among old Latin manuscripts, 
while in the list given in Scrivener (ii. p. 87) it is placed as a 
Vulgate MS. It will be worth while to put together here 
some of the points in which there is a possible error or in- 
completeness in Dr. Gregory’s list. This we do in the 
interests of correctness, not with any idea of carping at the 
value of Dr. Gregory’s work, which is quite as accurate, on 
the whole, as such a mass of figures can be expected to be. 
The following points, then, may be noticed. On p. 956 the 
contents of f# are more correctly given in Scrivener’s 
Introduction. It is misleading to give some of the /acune ot 
this MS., and not a complete list, though it is quite intel- 
ligible to leave them out altogether. On p. 957, Scrivener’s 
Introduction gives the dacuna in ff? as ending at Mt. xi. 6, Dr. 
Gregory at xi. 16. The first line of the next page is not 
clear. On p. 960, & goes down to Mk. xvi. 9. This is an 
important correction, for the reading of & is in this passage 
peculiar, as it is one of the few MSS. which give the 
short alternative for Mk. xvi. 9-20. In connexion with the 
same manuscript, we may notice that Dr. Gregory reads 
Boddiensis. This is the correct form, except in Latin, where 
it is Bodiensis, a fact which Mr. White has as systematically 
observed as Dr. Gregory has ignored it. On the same page 
the contents of 7 are not given as fully as by Mr. White. 
On p. 961, read Hartelius for Haertelius. On p. 963, may 
we protest against the form Burntislandiz, which is not 
Latin, and had much better be left undeclined? But to Dr. 
Gregory’s Latin we shall return. On the same page Dr. 
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Gregory has omitted the /acuna J. xxi. 8-20 in g. On p. 965 
the contents of g, are given wrongly, as there are /acuna. 
On p. 966 read (with Berger, /oc. czt.) xiv. 27. On p. 969, under 
the contents of gue, Scrivener’s /ntroduction gives Rom. xiii. 
5, Dr. Gregory Rom. xiii. 1. In regard to 7, Dr. Gregory is 
quite up to date as compared with Scrivener, and gives #726. 
This includes the two leaves deciphered by Ziegler, and 
gives among the contents of the MS. the part of the 
New Testament they contain, which is not done in Scrivener. 
On p. 970, for 1857 substitute (?) 1856. On p. 988 we have 
been puzzled by a/, as we cannot find any reference to it 
in the list of Vulgate MSS. given by Dr. Gregory. On 
p. 991 it might have been added that Zo/ (Codex Toletanus) 
is one of the MSS. used by the Bishop of Salisbury in 
his critical edition. On p. 995, what is the reference in 
Cantabrigiz Collegii S. Benedicti? Under No. 12, on the 
same page, for referunt read (?) referant. On p.996, for Aule 
Pembrochianze read Col//. Pembr. On p. 1010, may we 
raise a protest against the inclusion of unidentified MSS. 
quoted from such an old catalogue as that of 1697? The 
same may be said of all those from 552-88. On p. 1056, 
No. 1266 is written, not in gold, but in silver, on purple 
vellum.' On p. 1069, for Varisorum read (?) Variorum. 
The list of Vulgate MSS. is given by Dr. Gregory without 
any division according to the special parts of the Bible, as is 
done by Mr. White. There is in the enumeration of the 
MSS. of this version a divergence of plan between the 
two works we are comparing, but in the particular case in 
point it is less to be regretted than in the case of the Greek 
cursive MSS.; for the Juztroduction would have been over- 
weighted by a complete list of Vulgate MSS., very many of 
which are of little or no practical importance to the textual 
critic. 

In connexion with the Gothic version Dr. Gregory gives 
a full account of the literature dealing with the scanty remains 
of a version more important, certainly, to the philologist than 
the textual critic. This account includes the edition by 
G. H. Balg, in which the eccentricities of spelling, if nothing 
else, are calculated to arrest the attention. The MSS. in 
which the version is contained are, unfortunately, very frag- 
mentary. 

In regard to the Slavonic version, Dr. Gregory gives us 
the somewhat antiquated notation of Tischendorf’s New 
Testament, though this was necessary, inasmuch as _ his 

' Vide Berger, loc. cit. 
L2 
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Prolegomena are intended to explain the edition. At the 
same time, we cannot pass without a protest a system which 
mixes up in its notation MSS. and editions. Dr. Gregory 
has availed himself of such lists of Slavonic MSS. as have 
been drawn up, and gives in all 136 manuscripts. At the 
same time, he expresses a not unnatural credulity as to the 
critical value of them. Mr. Bebb, in the account of the 
version given in Scrivener’s /utroduction, has, however, shown 
that some of the oldest manuscripts of the version do preserve 
readings, which show that they are not to be lightly set 
aside without examination. 

The other versions enumerated by Dr. Gregory are not of 
sufficient importance to stay over. They have an interest of 
a literary character more than anything else, and such critical 
value as they have bears on the text of the Vulgate, from which, 
as a rule, the later versions in the West were translated. In this 
last connexion M. Berger has raised one or two interesting 
points in the examination of the recensions of the Vulgate text 
to be found in the different manuscripts of these versions. 

We do not intend to follow Dr. Gregory in detail over the 
next section of his book, which deals with the Patristic 
Quotations. We find here some account of the use which 
has been made, in successive critical editions, of the quota- 
tions made by ecclesiastical writers from the New Testament. 
Dr. Gregory also says something of the necessary limitations 
which have to be imposed on account of language, or the 
fact of the quotations being made from memory, or the possi- 
bility of the quotations having been altered in transmission, 
and of the many other various considerations which have to 
be borne in mind. Great advances have been made in this 
field, as in regard to the versions, especially in the way of 
having more critical editions. The result of this has been to 
bring into greater prominence both the importance and the 
attendant difficulties of the use of this class of evidence. 
Anyone who has looked at a page of Tischendorf’s apparatus 
criticus will find himself in innumerable difficulties, to which 
henceforth he will have the necessary key. Even Dr. Gregory, 
however, is not able to explain all the abbreviations used, for 
we have noticed at least one place (e.g. p. 1172) where he con- 
fesses his ignorance. But, as we have just said, we do not 
want to weary our readers by following the account page by 
page. One or two omissions, however, and one or two errors, 
we may notice. The omissions are no real ground of com- 
plaint. It is, however, Dr. Gregory’s own fault if he has 
taught us to look for completeness, and to be exigeanés in our 
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demands. The following, we think, might have found a 
place: Aristides, Arnobius (the elder), Hilary of Arles. In 
regard to mistakes, we have noticed the following: On 
p. 1152, prospicunt for prospictunt ; on the next page, fuget 
for fugiet; on p. 1170, 785 for the year of Bede’s death 
instead of 735. On p. 1206 Dr. Gregory seems to have made 
a curious confusion between Methodius of the third century 
and the Methodius who was the coadjutor of Cyril in his 
mission to the Slavs. It is to this latter Methodius, at any 
rate, that Jagi¢ refers in the article quoted by Dr. Gregory 
from the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, which we were at 
the pains to look up. It is possible that Dr. Gregory may 
have been misled by the Prolegomena of Bonwetsch, who 
certainly refers to Slavonic sources for the text of the earlier 
Methodius. 

The next section consists of a table giving, according 
to the different centuries, the various authorities quoted, 
whether manuscripts, Fathers, or versions. Thus, under the 
fourth century we find in the column devoted to the MSS. of 
the New Testament, 8 and B, in the column given to the ver- 
sions, the Gothic and A£thiopic, which are ascribed to this 
century ; and also a the Codex Vercellensis of the old Latin, 
and in the column devoted to the Fathers a list of fifty-six 
authorities. Dr. Gregory is disposed to depreciate the value of 
this list; and we can quite understand that a consideration of 
the age of our authorities, if taken alone, may lead to wrong 
results. At the same time, it is extremely useful to be able to 
see at a glance what are the oldest manuscripts of any parti- 
cular version, and to learn, for example, that we have ascribed 
to the sixth century thirty-seven MSS. of the whole or part of 
the Peshitto, twelve of the old Latin, sixteen of the Vulgate, 
and three of the Gothic. In the later centuries this list assumes 
formidable proportions when we come to reckon with the cur- 
sive Greek manuscripts and the numerous manuscripts of the 
Vulgate. In conclusion, Dr. Gregory gives us fifty-two pages 
of corrections of, and additions to, the apparatus criticus of 
Tischendorf. These are mainly due to Professor Ezra Abbot. 
We are glad that Dr. Gregory did not delay his Prolegomena 
to make these more complete, as he seems to have thought of 
doing. May we, however, repeat here the suggestion previously 
made, that he may see his way, unless he regards it as pre- 
mature, to re-edit the critical text of Tischendorf, with a little 
less fulness of detail in the apparatus criticus. At present 
the important and the comparatively unimportant are so 
mixed up, both in regard to the passages on which varie 
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lectiones are quoted, and the authorities given on either side, 
that it is often impossible to see the wood for the trees. We 
know of only one other authority to which we can turn for 
information on these points, and that is the extremely useful 
Appendix compiled by Dr. Sanday to his edition of Lloyd’s 
Greek Testament, with the third appendix in the same work, 
in which the MSS. of two or three of the versions are 
examined. What is really wanted is something a little fuller 
than Dr. Sanday’s work and a little less full than the large 
edition of Tischendorf. On p. 1313 we geta list of corrigenda 
and addenda to the present volume of Prolegomena. These 
include one er two we had noticed ; e.g. Dr. Gwynn’s further 
communication on the new Syriac MS., which he published 
in the Zransactions of the Royal Irish Academy. To those 
which we have already mentioned we may add the following: 
On p. 807, Fredericus ; on p. 1213, 1. 1, Phoebadius ; on p. 931, 
for ar?’ read (?) ar™; on pp. 852, 882, and elsewhere, for 
Hawniz read (?) Hafniz ; on p. 926, |. 1, for Ethé 1839 read 
Ethé 1840 as the Bodleian press mark for MS. Pers. 8. 
On pp. 835, 836, and generally in his references to the 
Bodleian MSS. of the Syriac, we were quite surprised 
to see that Dr. Gregory quotes from such an old catalogue as 
Uri’s, which is dated in 1787,apparently unaware of the later 
one by the present Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Payne Smith, 
published in 1864. Had the latter been used, Dr. Gregory 
would have been able to add to his list of Syriac manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library such manuscripts as Dawkins, 21 
and 46, and Bodl. Or. 623, 631, 666, which we do not think 
find a place in Dr. Gregory’s lists. He would also have 
given more correct facts as to the manuscripts which he has 
mentioned; thus, he would have given his MS. 60 as 
having ff. 132, and ending at Mt. viii. 14; in MS. 61 he 
would have given the pages as 22, and, in the next line, ff. 1-14 
as by a later hand; in MS. 62, ff. 112 instead of 108; 
and in the next manuscript, ff. 163 for 150. He would also 
have been able to date the last two manuscripts from colo- 
phons quoted by Dr. Payne Smith as written in A.D. 1245 
and A.D. 1695 respectively. But this is the only instance in 
which we have detected Dr. Gregory in the use of other than 
the latest authority for his information. By the way, would 
it not have been well for him to have mentioned in connexion 
with the first manuscript of any place the catalogue he has 
used for that place? He might even, with advantage, have 
compiled a list of catalogues used. This would have been 
very convenient for the student. One more general criticism 
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we have to make, and this is on the Latin which Dr. Gregory 
has used. Often it is by no means such as he who runs can 
read, and in one or two cases at least we have failed to grasp 
the meaning, as in the last sentence of the first paragraph on 
p. 815. In other places it comes perilously near to bad 
grammar, as in the sentence on p. 823 beginning Verborum et 
ordine ; and often, again, it savours of the kennel, as when on 
p.994 he talks of ‘Americant quibussinusnummiis resonat, And 
why zzsignitur rather than nofatur on p. 985? Lastly, in the 
partial substitution of claruzt for foruzt in connexion with the 
Patristic writers we seem to have lost quite an old friend. 
In addition to those names of places with which we have 
already dealt, one or two others seem to us not Latin ; but we 
have not verified them, for of verification comes satiety at 
the last. We cannot leave Dr. Gregory’s book with words 
which may seem to be fault-finding. Rather must we again 
remind ourselves of the achtzehn Jahre langer entsagungsvoller 
Arbeit, as Gebhardt calls it, and of the obligation under which 
we feel ourselves to Dr. Gregory for the energy he has ex- 
pended and the trustworthy character of the data with which 
he has provided the student. 

We propose now to pass to the other of the two books 
under notice—the new edition of Dr. Scrivener’s /ntroduction. 
This is a book which must, in its old form, be so familiar to 
many of our readers that we need not remind them of its 
contents, except in the most rapid way. The most im- 
portant change which it makes is its appearance in two 
volumes, which shows at once a great increase in bulk. This 
increase amounts to one hundred and thirty pages, of which 
about one-half is to be found in the part which deals with 
the cursive manuscripts of the New Testament, and the rest 
chiefly in the longer accounts given of the versions, of which 
the Latin, the Syriac, and the Egyptian are treated at great 
length. In regard to the cursive manuscripts, Mr. Miller 
claims, in his Preface, to have enumerated 3,791, instead of 
2,094 in the last edition, these figures giving a total of 236 
above that reached by Dr. Gregory. It may be worth while 
here to quote.a note! which will illustrate the relation of this 
work to Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena, and also the fact that 
this book was done somewhat against time. To this latter 
point Mr. Miller will hardly expect a critic to attach much 
weight. 

‘I have had a difficult task in steering between my duty to the 
learned public, 7” ¢he short time allowed me for the preparation of 

? Introduction, i. pp. 378-9. 
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this edition, and the desire of Dr. Gregory that I should not take 
more of the information supplied in his work than I could help. . . . 
I have the pleasure of paying a tribute, in the case of manuscripts 
which I have examined upon his track, to the great skill and accuracy 
of his examinations.’ 


In the Appendix, from which we have just quoted, Mr, 
Miller gives a list of the authorities used for corrections in 
this edition. It is, no doubt, due to an oversight that the 
corrections for which Dr. Ezra Abbot was in the main re- 
sponsible, published in the Andover Review, are not found in 
this list. Attention has been drawn elsewhere to the fact 
that these valuable corrections have been partially, but only 
partially, used ; and this must be a cause of general regret, 
from whatever circumstances it has arisen. It may be well to 
come at once to some of the corrections which have to be 
made, and to the unfavourable criticisms which we cannot 
altogether withhold. But we must, without any hesitation, say 
that it is a very great improvement on the previous edition. 
All, or nearly all, the faults to which we shall draw attention 
are such as might have been removed by a more careful 
reading of the proofs. But these can only to a slight degree 
detract from the value of a book of which those who pub- 
lished the American corrections said, ‘It is the most com- 
prehensive work upon the subject extant in any language.’ 
We may also say here that a list of errata is, we believe, to 
be published, and will be supplied to any who possess the 
new edition.!. We shall, therefore, be doing a service to ‘ the 
learned public’ just referred to by Mr. Miller by making our 
list of evvata as complete as possible. Some of the improve- 
ments we should have liked to see cannot be achieved in this 
way, but many of the slighter blemishes can be removed, and 
on some points, perhaps, Mr. Miller will think us over fas- 
tidious. Thus: i. p. viii, for Walker read Walier ; i. p. 182, 
the Greek might be at least partially accented ; i. p. 242, for 
‘the number . . . is,’ read ‘the numbers . . . are’; i. p. 378, 
under 4, ‘du zx et du xiv’ should be‘ du tx au xiv’ ; i. p. 381, 
‘Mr. Thompson also refers to’ implies a reference to the 
passage just quoted from his Manual of Paleography, but is 
not to be found there. We must confess to having read the 
second volume the more carefully of the two, and so our list 
of errata is longer. Under Addenda et Corrigenda we object 
to the word ‘textualists. On p. 3, what are ‘handposts’ 
inserted for elementary guidance? On p. 4: What does 


1 Some’of these, especially dealing with the section devoted to cur- 
sive MSS., are given in /fermathena, No. xx. vol. ix. 1894. 
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Curetonian ‘corrupt’ mean? This wants explanation. All 
through certain parts of the books there have been three 
hands at work—(i.) Dr. Scrivener, (ii.) the present editor, 
(iii.) the contributor or reviser of the special section on each 
version. These are not distinguished. This is very notice- 
able in the account of the Syriac version. The first paragraph 
on p. 17 appears to be due to the editor. In this the German 
wants at least three corrections. With most of the second 
paragraph on the same page, as an argument, we should 
be disposed to quarrel, for the Curetonian is, by those who 
set on it a higher critical value than on the Peshitto, so 
regarded, not ‘in respect to antiquity’ of the manuscript in 
which it is contained, but in respect of the underlying Greek 
text. The sentence beginning ‘Its very defects, &c.’ (ii. 
p. 28) is not quite grammatical, for it is not the defects 
which are accurate. On p. 35, 1. 20, for zs read 2¢, and 
remove and before which. On p. 34 two possible explana- 
tions of the term Karkaphensian are given, and the reader is 
left to choose between them ; whereas on p. 36 a third is 
given as if it were without any doubt the right one. Thus, 
on p. 34,‘named Karkaphensian, whether, as he thought, 
because it was uscd by Syrians of the mountains, or from 
Carcuf, a city of Mesopotamia’ ; but, on p. 36,‘ The name 
Karkaphensian is connected with the Jacobite Massorah, and 
signifies the kind of text which was favoured in the Scrip- 
torium of the Skull Convent.’ The explanation seems to be 
that the sentence last quoted is by Mr. Gwilliam, as it agrees 
with his explanation in Studta Biblica (iii. p. 61), and has been 
incorporated without any modification of the first sentence 
which occurs in the last edition of the /ztroduction. With 
the paragraph on p. 37 we should quarrel in respect of the 
argument involved. Why, for example, is the value of the 
Curetonian depreciated because one of the manuscripts ccn- 
taining it is a palimpsest, unless, indeed, it be on that ground 
illegible, which is not, we believe, the case here? On p. 45, 
for ‘evangeliarum,’ read ‘evangeliarzum.’ On the same page, 
should Mk. xiii. 8 be xiii. 9 in Cod. Veron.? On the next 
page, under /7.” should Mt. xi. 6 be xi. 16, as Gregory has it, 
or not? On p. 47, g, has 166 leaves, not 116.! Gregory 
expressly says—on what authority we know not—that / 
(p. 48) should be Codex Refdigeranus, not R/edigeranus. As 
to the contents of g, the figures in the /ztroduction seem, on 
reference to the edition of this manuscript in the Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, to be more correct than those given by Dr. Gre- 


1 See Berger, Joc. cit. p. 408. 
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gory. On p.51,under a,,read Géttingische. On p. 53,7 has 
in all, not twenty-one leaves, but, with the addition of the 
two read by Ziegler, twenty-six. The contents of these two 
pages should be added to the contents of the manuscript, 
On p. 100 (last line but one), for were read was. On pp. 120, 
121, there is some confusion as to the manuscripts of the 
Bohairic version, in which the Epistle to the Hebrews fol- 
lows the Epistle to Philemon: thus, on p. 121, under MS, 
16, we have a reference reproduced from the old edition 
—‘as above, No. 6.’ This was a wrong reference there, as it 
should have been‘ No. 7.’ It is a meaningless reference now, 
as, for some reason or other, the reference to the position of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews in MS. 7 has been removed 
from the present edition. This raises a question as to the 
accuracy of the first note on p. 124, and in this note we 
believe that MS. 5 [B. I. Orient 1318] may be added 
to those in which Hebrews follows Philemon. On p. 122 
‘ Anglican Library’ at Rome is a somewhat amusing slip for 
Angelican. Apparently (p. 123) the list of Bohairic MSS. 
might have been increased by adding those mentioned by 
Dr. Gregory.! On p. 147, n. 3, the list of fragments extant 
in the Gothic version, asjgiven in the third edition, has been 
partly, but not completely, revised. Thus, ‘ Mk. i. I ; vi. 30, 
should be ‘ Mk. i. 1-vi. 30,’ and in the same line, ‘ 58’ should 
be ‘53’; also, ‘ii. Cor. xiii. 14’ is not found in the Gothic, 
and ‘ Philem, 1’ should read ‘ Philem. 11.’ On p. 152, read 
‘ érpoonvyeto, and on p. 153, for ‘ Revelations’ read ‘ Revela- 
tion.” On p. 155, the Ethiopic manuscript referred to is MS. 
Eth. 22, not 32 (which is its numbering in Zotenburg’s 
Catalogue, to which reference should have been made if this 
was meant). On p. 156 we read ‘in the collations below is 
referred to as a, and on p. 157, ‘the following all too brief 
collations.’ In reference to these we ask, What collations ? 
On p. 169 we quarrel with the words ‘manuscriptal,’ ‘ re- 
liques. We have a more serious quarrel with the list of 
Patristic authorities given on pp. 172-3. In this list many 
names are found which did not occur in the earlier edition, 
but it is difficult to say why some of them have been intro- 
duced, and why some others have not been introduced. Thus 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II., Nicetas of Byzantium, Epi- 
phanius of Catana, may be mentioned as names given in this 
list which have little importance, so far as the writer of this 
article is aware, for textual critics. On the other hand, Bar- 
Hebreus, Basilides, Celsus, Diognetus, Heracleon, Melito, 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 882, 884. 
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Priscillian, and Victor of Capua certainly have claims superior 
to some of those mentioned. So also, on p.174 the speculum 
ought to have been mentioned. If Corderius is mentioned 
(without a date, by the way), why not Cramer and Possinus? 
But though there might be two opinions about the insertion 
or exclusion of certain names, there can be none, even after 
making due allowance for the difference in authorities to 
which Mr. Miller alludes (p. 174, n. 3), as to some of the 
dates mentioned. Thus the opening name, Alcimus (Avitus) 
is given as fl. 360. He must have been very flourishing, then, 
for he does not seem to have died till 523! Again, Anasta- 
sius the Addo¢ must be put at least a century later, in 750. 
Marius Mercator must have shared the vigour of Alcimus, 
for he floruzt in 218 according to Mr. Miller, while he at 
any rate existed in 418. On the other hand, if Alcimus and 
Marius Mercator are put too early, Zeno of Verona is nearly 
a century too late. If, again, ‘the dates annexed generally 
indicate the death of the persons they refer to, we should 
demur to those dates affixed to Lucifer, Pamphilus, Rufinus, 
Lactantius, and some others. Lastly, we would know who 
among the many of that name was Macarius Magnus, who is 
assigned to the fourth century? Is he Macarius Magnes, 
whose name has just preceded, in another form? One last 
criticism on the note which is reproduced on p. 174 from the 
old edition would be that the words ‘ Here we have a manu- 
script assigned to the same century as the Father whose work 
it contains’ want considerable qualification, to say the least, 
after the remarks of Professor Rendel Harris! showing that 
these ‘Parallels’ had only a slight connexion with John 
Damascene. 

If we pass on to pp. 180-1, the words of the /uztroduction 
run: ‘Since the Complutensian New Testament could only 
have been published from manuscripts, it deserves more 
minute examination than it has received from Mill or Wet- 
stein ;.and it were much to be desired that minute collations 
could be made of several other early editions, especially the 
whole five of Erasmus.’ And again, pp. 186-7: ‘A minute 
collation of all Erasmus’ editions is a desideratum we may one 
day come to see supplied. The present writer hopes soon to 
publish it,’ &c. The last sentence presumably refers to Dr. 
Scrivener, and, if so, ought to have been altered. But, apart 
from that, Mr. Miller has forgotten that the desideratum in 
question, as regards not only the editions of Erasmus, but also 
several other early editions, has been supplied by Mr. Hoskier 


1 Fragments of Philo, pp. xi ff, 
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in an meanilin: te ds collation ry Coa. Ev. 604. On 
p. 195 the last sentence ought to have been altered from the 
future to the past. We are very sorry to see no additions 
to the chapter on ‘ Recent Views of Comparative Criticism,’ 
The criticisms, for example, on Dr. Hort, and the principles 
adopted by him and Dr. Westcott, ought not, we think, to 
have remained as they stood ten years ago. It was to this 
chapter that we naturally turned on first opening the book, 
and we must confess to having read it with disappointment. 
The language used on pp. 224-6 ought, we think, to have 
been modified as to Griesbach: ‘It is not that such a mode 
of conducting critical inquiries would not be very convenient 
that Griesbach’s theory is universally abandoned by modern 
scholars, but because there is no valid reason for believing it 
to be true. And again: ‘Griesbach was driven to that 
violent and most unlikely hypothesis that Codex A follows 
the Byzantine class of authorities in the Gospels, the Western 
in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and the Alexandrian in 
St. Paul.’ It is well known that the New Testament was 
originally divided into these constituent parts, and that 
separate manuscripts had therefore to be used by the copyist ; 
and therefore, why is it impossible that these separate manu- 
scripts should have preserved separate types of text? And 
as to the first sentence, surely the principle of weighing, not 
counting, authorities, which involves the framing of stemsmata 
codicum, has been by no means ‘universally abandoned by 
scholars.’ In the face of the acceptance of the principle by 
such scholars as Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, and many 
others, the repetition of such a statement is at least bold. 

But we do not wish to continue what Dr. Scrivener called 
‘the weary and ungracious task of finding fault,’ especially as 
some of the faults are past remedy, and some may be con- 
sidered too trifling, or matters of individual opinion. Let us 
briefly sum up our criticisms and pass to the pleasanter part 
of our task. In the first place, then, there are a number of 
errata which are more a disfigurement than anything else, but 
which jar on the reader, and, especially in a book dealing with 
a subject where accuracy is essential, are apt to shake his 
confidence as to details where verification is less possible. 
The importance of these is to some extent diminished by the 
promised list of addenda. Secondly, we think the editor ought 
to have made a point of distinguishing his own additions and 
corrections, both from the work of Dr. Scrivener and where, as 
in the case of the versions, a third hand has been introduced, 
also from this third hand. Thirdly, we feel that, in the ten years 
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which have elapsed since the last edition, such a book as this 
Introduction, if it takes up a position of antagonism to the 
principles of Westcott and Hort, ought to have more of a rod 
oT, and ought to be able to meet argument with argument 
more than, we think, has been the case here. It may be urged 
that the last ten years have not advanced the science of textual 
criticism very much, at any rate as far as actual results are 
concerned. This is, no doubt, to some extent true. But 
even in that case we might have hoped in a book of this 
kind for some connected statement of the present problems of 
textual criticism, and the point to which their solution has 
advanced. More especially ought we to have had some 
account of the work done by Dr. Scrivener. Another thing 
we could have wished in a book which is an /xtroduction is 
that we should have found somewhere in it a well-arranged 
and good bibliography. This is what the student wants, that 
he may go on with his studies to a point beyond that to 
which the /u¢roduction carries him. 

Now audite alteram partem. No one can deny that a 
great deal of pains has been spent upon the book. Mr. 
Miller has used a number of the best authorities dealing with 
the several parts of his enormous subject. Thus, in con- 
nexion with the palzographical part he has used Mr. Maunde 
Thompson’s excellent manual, which we have already noticed 
in these pages. In regard to the versions he has had the 
assistance of scholars thoroughly well versed, for the most 
part, in the special versions with which they have dealt. And 
we are inclined to think this part will prove the most valuable 
of the new additions. Of course there is also the account of 
the cursive manuscripts, which must have cost Mr. Miller 
much time and trouble, but which has been found to contain 
many inaccuracies. Lists of manuscripts are, after all, some- 
what uninteresting and monotonous to the reader, while the 
accounts of the versions are very readable, and, moreover, at 
the present moment it is on this branch of textual criticism 
that the interest of scholars is for the time being focussed. 
Again, Mr. Miller has corrected many mistakes found in the 
earlier edition, which shows that he has really revised the whole 
book, even if he has not removed all the errors. The list of 
Addenda and Corrigenda at the end of Dr. Gregory’s Prolego- 
mena shows that it is inevitable that there should be many in 
such books. We can only regret that the list printed in this 
edition of the /ztroduction should be so brief. Mr. Miller will 
forgive us if we turn, in conclusion, to that part of the book 
which deals with the versions. The following are the main con- 
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tributors, with the versions they have discussed. Mr. Gwilliam 
and Mr. Deane have dealt with the Peshitto and other Syriac 
versions, the account of which is very clearly done, so that 
the reader can grasp the amount of material available for 
critical editions, and the present opinions as to the relation 
of the different versions. While we, to a certain extent, agree 
that the case for the priority of the Curetonian is not yet wholly 
proven, the account we here find reads somewhat as an er 
parte statement. The account of the Latin version has been 
revised by the Rev. H. J. White. In some respects opinions 
are less definite than they were a while ago as to the different 
recensions, and the manuscripts in which they are found, 
Thus, Mr. White (for presumably it is he) says (ii. p. 44 n.): 
‘We have let these sentences stand as Dr. Scrivener penned 
them in 1883. Since that time the opinion of scholars has 
become less positive as to the African origin of the Latin 
version. We have already referred to the fact that Mr. 
White has given only a selection of the manuscripts in which 
this version is contained. He mentions that it has been com- 
puted that there are at least 8,000 scattered throughout the 
various libraries of Europe, of which, however, a very large 
number are of no critical value, because they simply contain 
a corrupt type of text. He therefore gives us a selection, in 
making which M. Berger rendered much assistance, so that 
we can have little doubt but that ‘ most of the really important 
manuscripts are included.’ Such manuscripts as are given are 
arranged on a double system—‘ frst, according to their con- 
tents :—A. Bibles, whole or incomplete ; B. New Testament; 
C. Gospels ; D. Acts and onwards; E. Epistles and Apoca- 
lypse ; and, secondly, under each of these heads A—E, accord- 
ing to countries, alphabetically’ (ii. p. 66). The Egyptian or 
Coptic versions, the account of which in the third edition was 
from the competent pen of Dr. Lightfoot, have been fortunate 
in securing the Rev, G. Horner and the Rev. A, C. Headlam 
to continue their history in the present edition. Here, at any 
rate, we have a clue provided to the part taken by Mr. 
Headlam. This gives the impression of being written by 
one who has a thoroughly competent knowledge of his subject 
in its latest developments, and the account is of very great 
interest and value, partly because of the intrinsic merits of 
the version, and partly because of the romance attaching to 
successive finds which throw fresh light on the history of the 
version. It will be noticed that there has been a change in 
the titles by which the versions are referred to, the terms 
Bohairic and Sahidic being preferred to Memphitic and 
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Thebaic.  \n the case of this version its merits are still 
sub judice, on account of the absence at present of a critical 
edition. It is to be hoped that, so far as the Bohazric is con- 
cerned, this want will speedily be supplied by the appearance 
of Mr. Horner’s edition. It is curious, by the way, that Mr. 
Miller should, without sufficient cause as we think, have 
altered (vol. ii. p. 138) the words of Dr. Lightfoot about the 
Sahidic (Edition iii. p. 400), and yet have allowed the conclud- 
ing sentences on the Bohairic version (ii. p. 127) to stand. 
The most interesting part of the section dealing with this 
version is that in which Mr. Headlam describes the Fayoum, 

° Middle Egyptian, and Akhmim forms of the version, and ex- 
plains their characteristics. This is a great advance on any 
other account of the version with which we are acquainted, 
and probably before long new discoveries will help to deter- 
mine more accurately than it is at present possible to do the 
relations of these different dialects to each other. This is the 
particular version which demands most attention at present. 
In regard to the other versions, which are all of comparatively 
little critical value, Mr. Miller (ii. p. 145) says: 

‘In the account of these versions the editor of this edition is 
indebted for most valuable assistance to Mr. F. C. Conybeare, late 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, who has re-written the sections 
on the Armenian and Georgian versions ; to Professor Margoliouth, 
who has also re-written those on the Ethiopic and Arabic ; to the 
Rev. Llewellyn J. M. Bebb, Fellow of Brasenose College, who has 
re-written the account of the Slavonic; and to Dr. James W. 
Bright, Assistant Professor of English Philology in the Johns Hopkins 


University, who has contributed what is known as the Anglo-Saxon 
; ’ 
version. 


All these accounts show signs of having been written by 
men who have a first-hand knowledge of the versions with 
which they deal, and Mr. Conybeare in particular speaks of 
having collated several manuscripts of the versions with 
which he deals. 

It is not necessary to follow the new edition of the 
Introduction over the rest of the ground which it covers. It 
is sufficient to say that Mr. Miller has added fresh indices 
and revised the old ones, and in this way helped the student 
to find his way as quickly as possible to the stores provided 
for him. Both these books will be found indispensable to the 
student of textual criticism, and we must again express our 
gratitude for the labours bestowed upon them by Dr. Gregory 
and Mr. Miller. 





A British Pelagian. 


ArT. IX.—A BRITISH PELAGIAN. 


Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten aus den swet letzten 
Jahrhunderten des kirchlichen Alterthums und dem 
Anfang des Mittelalters. Von Dr. C. P. CASPARI, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an der norwegischen Universitat, 
(Christiania, 1890.) 


WE are all familiar with the tradition, however insecure its 
foundation, that Pelagius was a Welshman of the name of 
Morgan, and the learned researches of Dr. Caspari now re-* 
veal to us, I will not say the fact, but at least the probability, 
that another Pelagian writer, named Agricola, was a native of 
Britain, and, both by his writings and in person, vigorously 
disseminated Pelagian doctrines in Britain early in the fifth 
century. Anything which throws new light on the history 
of the Church in this country is full of interest to English. 
men, and we ought, therefore, to be grateful to the author for 
discovering and publishing the writings of this early British 
Pelagian. Both from an historical and a literary point of 
view, Caspari’s work is valuable. The critical discussion of 
the time and place of composition of the several writings, 
and of the difficult question of their authorship, is worked out 
with the utmost skill, and we may rest with some confidence 
on the author’s conclusions. Besides the six pieces which 
he assigns to the Pelagian Agricola, and which he playfully 
terms a ‘Corpus Pelagianum, Caspari has also disinterred 
from their literary graves eight other letters or sermons, 
which now appear for the first time, and are variously dated 
from the fifth to the seventh centuries. 

Of the six Pelagian pieces, the first two, which are letters, 
are here edited for the first time; the remaining four, which 
are rather treatises, although the last three are in form 
,etters, are edited for the second time, the first edition being 
that of Solanius, a Spaniard from Murcia, which he published 
at Rome in 1573. Solanius found them ascribed in the 
Vatican MS. to a bishop and martyr, Sixtus. He entirely failed 
to perceive their Pelagian tone; but this was soon after 
discovered, and the authorship of Sixtus disclaimed, after 
which they sank into complete obscurity. Their existence 
was first pointed out to Caspari by Dr. Ernst, to whom 
Caspari also revealed his discovery of the two Pelagian 
letters. 

It will, perhaps, be advisable to give some account of the 
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letters themselves before we proceed to discuss the critical 
question of their authorship. For the sake of convenience, 
we shall refer to them as letters, although the ‘ De Divitiis ’ 
is not strictly a letter. The following is a brief analysis of 
the contents of the first letter : 


‘I have read your letter, respected Sir, in which you express 
your opinion that what I have done is worthy of blame, and 
declare your vexation at the dangerous expedition which I have 
undertaken. You say that God is everywhere and can be wor- 
shipped everywhere. True—He is everywhere ; but, as a matter 
of fact, He is not worshipped everywhere. For God is in France 
and Saxony and amongst all the barbarians, but He is not wor- 
shipped there. Consider, my dear Sir, not only where God is to 
be served, but how. God requires a great deal of the true Christian. 
The Christian must never lie, nor curse, nor use an oath of any 
kind : he must not render evil for evil, but contrariwise good ; he 
must bless those that speak evil of him, do good to those who de- 
spitefully use him, love his enemies, pray for his slanderers and 
persecutors ; his every thought must be free from wickedness and 
impurity . . . in a word, he must live free from sin. If you say, 
Who can be without sin? I reply, God requires it, and He would 
not require an impossibility. If you say, again, The whole world 
will perish, I reply, In the time of Noah all the world dd perish. 
When I was at home, I lived a self-pleasing life ; now for the first 
time I begin to know how I can be a true Christian. If the dangers 
of the journey, and of the sea, which I endured, were great, the 
dangers which I have avoided are greater—the bonds of endless 
death, the flames of eternal fire. You ask me soon to return home. 
But I must not soon leave what I have only found with such dif- 
ficulty, after the labours of my long journey and the boundless 
dangers of the sea. I have discovered in Sicily a woman, highly 
distinguished among men, still more so with God, who has now for a 
long time entirely dedicated herself to God : she has shown me the 
way of truth. I have committed myself entirely to her guidance. I 
am indeed anxious to return home, as I promised before, but not for 
some time. I would have my daughter become a virgin dedicated 
to God. And do you, beloved parent, remember that you are a 
Christian, and act up to your profession.’ ! 


Caspari seems to think that the person here addressed was 
a near relation of the writer. We agree with him that it 
could not have been his father, but would suggest that it was 
his father in the faith. We shall see presently that he was 
not improbably a British bishop of the name of Severianus. 
In the second letter the writer pictures a soul before the 
judgment-seat of Christ : 


‘Such a soul will not be able to say that God required anything 


1 Caspari, p. 3. 
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impossible of it, and if it urged that it was ignorant of God’s will, the 
Lord would say, ‘“ Why wast thou ignorant?” and it would have to 
reply, “ By my own fault.” God requires a perfect obedience, and 
as Jonathan was condemned for a trivial fault, so shall we be if 
guilty of such. You find plenty of time to read your Virgil, Sallust, 
Terence, Cicero, and all other such foolish and balefub authors ; but 
you find many things to hinder you from studying the Prophets, 
Christ, and the Apostles, and the teachers of Divine wisdom and 
eternal life. There are three things which should be found in a 
Christian man—knowledge, faith, obedience, and that, too, a perfect 
obedience. ‘* Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, he is guilty of all.”’! (p. 16.) 


Then there follows a list of Christian duties as before: 


‘The Christian must not lie, curse, use any oath, &c. He that 
saith he abideth in Him, ought himself also to walk even as He 
walked.’ ? (p. 19.) 


The letter is addressed to the same person as before. We 
gather this from the style of address, ‘honorificentie tuz.’ 
The third letter, or rather treatise, is on riches. We could 
wish that we had space to give a fuller analysis of this, but 
we rnust content ourselves with a few typical passages. As 
Caspari remarks, it is interesting as an early expression of 
Christian socialism. After defining wealth as having more 
than enough for one’s needs, and expatiating on the sin of 
avarice, the writer proceeds: 


‘We reach a higher standard in the New Testament. Our Lord 
said : “ Whosoever shall not renounce all that he hath cannot be my 
disciple.” And the Apostle saith : “ Though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor.”* And ought not we to follow His 
example? “He that saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also 
to walk even as He walked.”*® And “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.”® . . . Do you say that wealth is the 
gift of God? I reply : Consider the analogies of nature. Does the 
sun shed more heat on the rich than on the poor? When it rains, 
do larger drops fall on the fields of the rich than on those of the 
poor? Do brighter rays from the moon or the stars illume the rich 
than the poor? Or, if you look to the mysteries of religion, are not 
the sacraments common to all? Are not rich and poor alike born 
again in baptism? Do they not alike receive the forgiveness of sins, 
and sanctification? the gift of one spirit, and communion at the 
same altar? ... Are you not bound to mould your life after 
the pattern of Christ? I ask you, By whose death were you restored ? 
By whose blood and passion were you set free? Who was it that 
Himself took upon Him your infirmities ?’ (pp. 30, 35, 38.) 


1 James ii. Io. 2 1 John ii. 6. 
3 St. Luke xiv. 26; St. Matt. xix. 21. 4 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
5 1 John ii. 6. © Phil. Mi §. 
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Then follows an eloquent and impassioned appeal to the 
sufferings and crucifixion of Christ, but, it must be confessed, 
with the avowed object of awakening the desire to follow 
the example of Christ’s self-renunciation. The writer, as a 
Pelagian, appears to have looked upon the Atonement rather 
as an appeal to the love of mankind than as a sacrifice for 
sin, and so he proceeds : 


‘It is He whom we must imitate ; He whom we must follow. . . . 
And if we are to imitate Him, we must imitate Him in His poverty. 
... Hesaid: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, 
give to the poor.”’! (pp. 39, 42.) 


Presently he continues in a somewhat socialistic strain : 


‘Take away the rich man, and you will find no poor men; let 
no one have more than enough, and all will have sufficient ; for a 
few rich men make many poor men.’ (p. 48.) 


But he rises above the vulgar type of socialist by suppos- 
ing that only perfect Christians will thus surrender their 
wealth. Catechumens and the newly baptized are not to be 
put to so severe a test. We find him presently dwelling on 
the fact that wealth is generally amassed by dishonest means, 
and dilating in an eloquent passage on the sin and wicked- 
ness which spring from the desire of wealth. We have 
already quoted so much that we can only allow ourselves to 
add his amusing exposition of the text, ‘It is easier for a 
camel,’ &c.? : 


‘It is only necessary to point out to the rich that they must either 
find a needle large enough for a camel to pass through, or a camel 
small enough to pass through a needle. It is no way out of the 
difficulty to say that some understand a camel to mean a ship’s 
cable! But the rich man will say, “The Lord adds, ‘What is im- 
possible with men is possible with God.’”* “ Certainly it is possible,” 
he replies, “ for God to take not only the rich man to Heaven with 
all his baggage and his wealth, but even the camels themselves.”’ 
(p. 55-) 

He bases his own interpretation of this text on the 
Apostles’ exclamation, ‘Who then can be saved!’ He 
imagines the Apostles to have thought that without wealth, 
or the means of doing good, it was impossible to please God, 
and that our Lord meant to say that it was quite possible for 
God to enable poor men to please Him. 

The fourth letter is on ‘ Evil teachers and works of faith 


1 St. Matt. xix. 21; St. Mark x. 21; St. Luke xii. 33. 


2 St. Mark x. 25; St. Luke xviii. 25. 


3 St. Mark x. 27; St. Luke xviii. 27. 
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and future judgment.’ It is addressed to ‘your excellency’ 
(eximietati vestre), or, as he is styled lower down, ‘your 
holiness’ (sanctitati vestre). Perhaps this may be taken as 
signifying that the person addressed was a ‘religiosus.’ The 
letter opens somewhat as follows : 


‘Doctrine which does not edify is like medicine which does the 
patient no good. Now, at the present time there are very many 
who suffer from the spiritual disease of imagining that by the 
prerogative of faith, and the confidence begotten of credulity, they 
will not perish in spite of the fact that they do not observe most of 
the precepts of God’s law. . . . They think that a barren and un- 
fruitful faith without works of holiness will avail them. . . . Under 
the covenant of grace there is a more rigorous law than under the old 
covenant. ‘“ Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” ! Yet how utterly discordant with the evan- 
gelical and apostolic precepts is our own modern life.’ (pp. 69, 70, 
72, 82, 85.) 


The writer then proceeds in a vigorous passage to scourge 
the vices of every class of society, beginning with the Ascetics 
themselves : 


‘Holy Scripture speaks of God’s people as sheep, or lambs, or 
doves ; but they must be called wolves rather than sheep, kites 
rather than doves. Nay, we are fiercer than wolves, more rapacious 
than kites, and we cover our evil deeds under a hypocritical garb of 
religion. How severe Christ’s judgment will be appears from His 
words, ‘‘ For every idle word that men shall speak, &c.,” ? and ‘* Who- 
soever shall say to his brother ‘Thou fool,’ &c.,”* and how terrible 
His words will be to those who have not so much done anything 
wrong as left undone what they should have done. “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.”* But you will say, “The fire is 
eternal, but the punishment is not endless,” or “these words were 
meant to terrify sinners, and not to be taken as absolutely true.” 
Methinks I hear in these words the hiss of the old serpent. As he 
said to Eve, “ Ye shall not surely die,” ° so he tries to persuade you 
that God’s words are not true. Yet they who maintain the truth, as 
we do, are oppressed by wicked and impious factions, are assailed 
with false charges, are covered with infamy as heretics. But how 
will it be when we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ?’ (pp. 87, 89, 93-5, 98, 101-2.) 

The writer then draws a vivid and dramatic picture, in 
which he represents in turn Christ Himself, St. Peter (whom 
he designates as the Keeper of the Gate of Heaven), St. Paul, 
St. John, and St. James addressing the souls of the lost. 
Each of them records the witness of the truth which he had 


1 St. Matt. v. 20. 2 St. Matt. xii. 36. 3 St. Matt. v. 22. 
4 St. Matt. xxv. 41. 5 Gen. iii. 4. 
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given, and which they had despised. The Saviour, after 
dwelling on the witness which He had given them in con- 
science, and in the Law and the Prophets, describes how He 
became Incarnate, and demonstrated in His own Person the 
possibility of carrying out His own precepts. Here, again, 
we see the Pelagian view of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. Its purpose was not so much to offer a sacrifice for 
sin and to confer grace as to ‘demonstrate in His own Person 
the possibility of carrying out His own precepts.’ (p. 103.) 

Not separated in the original MS. from the above, but 
forming really a distinct letter, is a short composition, to 
which Caspari gives the title, ‘De possibilitate non peccandi.’ 
The writer argues, as before, that it must be possible to live 
without sin, as God requires it, and would not require an 
impossibility. 

The last two paragraphs and the conclusion are taken 
word for word from the end of the second letter. We shall 
comment on this presently ; but meantime will go on to the 
last letter—‘ On chastity. The writer, though he had been 
married himself, is an ardent advocate of celibacy : 

‘What is chastity? Perpetual virginity and purity of mind, 
according to our Lord’s words in St. Matt. v. 28. If you say, Is 
not marriage divinely ordained? I reply that our Divine Exemplar, 
and the angels, and God’s priests all alike have abstained from 
marriage, and what is true of them now will be true of all at the 
Resurrection.! Moreover, God made Adam in His own image in 


perfect purity, and such is the natural inheritance of every child of 
Adam.’ (pp. 123-6.) 


Here we have the Pelagian denial of original sin. He 
proceeds to enlarge upon the miseries of the married state, 
and the happiness of the single state : 


‘Not that I wish, like heretics, to condemn marriage, but rather 
to show the supreme happiness of virginity. . . . And consider the 
risks of matrimony, “ Varium et mutabile semper femina.”’ (pp. 
127-8.) 


He then proceeds to draw a sad picture of the morals 
of his time, and invokes St. Paul to condemn the Christians 
of his day, who contracted marriages which would be 
disgraceful even among the heathen, and then goes on to 
enforce his view from Holy Scripture, laying stress especially 
upon St. Matt. xix. 12, which he interprets as a promise of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to those who embrace the single 
life, adding : 


1St. Matt. xxii. 30. 
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‘ Did the Lord, then, condemn marriage? Far fromit. But He 
is understood only to have denied to the married the glory of the 
Kingdom, not life, if they shall ke able to keep all His command- 
ments.’ (p. 136.) 

The writer here avails himself of the Pelagian distinction 
(which he elsewhere rejects) between the kingdom of heaven 
and eternal life. It originated with certain followers of 
Pelagius, who held that unbaptized infants, while, according 
to our Lord’s words in St. John iii. 5, they could not inherit 
the kingdom, should yet receive the inferior reward of eternal 
life. Some fourteen pages are occupied with the discussion 
of St. Paul’s teaching about marriage. He concludes that 
St. Paul allows marriage only to those who cannot live the 
higher single life. The letter concludes somewhat as follows: 

‘There are few that find the narrow way to the kingdom of 
Heaven, which is promised to virgins alone. I confess I have the 
greatest admiration for the excellent virtue which you display at your 
tender age, and for such wisdom in one so young. Your praises are 
in the mouth of all. Do not mar the fair structure of your life by 
removing one of its very corner-stones.’ (pp. 165-7.) 

We have now given our readers some idea of the contents 
of these letters, and will proceed to consider the question of 
their date and authorship. The first two letters are found 
(1) in a Munich MS., cent. viii. or ix.; (2) in a Salzburg 
MS., cent. ix. or x. Both of these MSS. are to be traced, 
mediately or immediately, to an older one. The letters are 
ascribed to St. Jerome, and are found amongst other letters 
of his. 

The remaining four are in a Vatican MS., cent. ix. or x,, 
already referred to. The ‘ De Divitiis’ bears the superscrip- 
tion, ‘ Epistola St Sixti Pape et Martyris de Divitiis,’ written, 
however, in a different hand from that of the treatise itself. 
On the first page of the MS., in a list of contents (zczpeunt 
capitula), we find in the handwriting of the MS. itself: 

‘XVI. Item Sixti Episcopi de divitiis. 
XVII. Item Sixti de malis doctoribus, &c. 

XVIII. Item Sixti de castitate.’ 

Solanius’s edition appeared at Rome in 1571 under the 
title, ‘Sancti Sixti Tertii Pontificis Maximi liber de divitiis. 
Ejusdem liber de malis, &c. Ejusdem liber de castitate.’ 
Reserving for the moment the question, How did the letters 
come to be ascribed to Jerome and Sixtus? we will first notice 
marks of common authorship. Their Pelagian character has, 
perhaps, been sufficiently indicated. We may add the total 
prohibition of swearing, and its position in a list of Christian 
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duties, which is almost identical in nearly all the letters, as 
another Pelagian trait. In this respect the Pelagians were 
the forerunners of the Quakers. 

But, in spite of their common Pelagianism, it yet remains 
to be proved that the same Pelagian wrote all the letters, 
Caspari divides the proof into three parts : 

(1) The first two letters are by one author. 

(2) The last four letters are by one author. 

(3) The whole are by one author. 

We will endeavour to give a brief résumé of his arguments 
on each point. 

(1) The first two letters are by one author.—This appears 
from such parallelisms as the following :—In both we find 
the same order of the Christian life insisted upon—viz. know- 
ledge, faith, obedience—in strictly parallel passages (pp. 4, 
17). In both the writer insists that we must be more than 
Christians in name (pp. 4,17). In both he lays stress on the 
Apostolic dictum, ‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all’! (pp. 6, 18); and 
on the necessity of following the example of Christ, quoting 
the words, ‘ He that saith he abideth in Him, ought himself 
also to walk, even as He walked.’? (pp. 5, 20.) In both, 
again, there is a very similar description of the high standard 
of life required of the Christian (pp. 8, 18), and in both it is 
affirmed that it is quite possible for the Christian to reach this 
standard, since God would not require an impossibility of us 
(pp. 5, 16). In both the writer declares that the Christian, if 
he would be perfect, must embrace poverty (pp. 10 f., 20), and 
in both alike he sings the praises of virginity (pp. 13, 20). 

(2) The last four letters are by one author.—The unity 
of authorship here is more difficult to establish. At times 
these letters seem plainly to contradict one another. Thus, 
in the letter ‘De malis Doctoribus, the distinction between 
the kingdom of heaven and eternal life, above alluded to, is 
categorically denied, and the same is true of the ‘ De Divitiis’ 
(pp. 78,57); but in the letter‘ De Castitate,’ as we have seen, 
it is said that only celibates can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but married people will still be allowed on the lower 
plane of eternal life (p. 136). And there are other points of 
difference. These inconsistencies, however, may be reconciled 
by the different date of composition, the author having changed 
his point of view in the interval. He gave up the distinction 
between the kingdom of heaven and eternal life probably 
because he found that the worldly Christians of his time 


1 James ii. Io. 2 1 John ii. 6. 
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were quite content with the prospect of eternal life. He now 
declared that those who fell short of the high standard of the 
true Christian would all be shut out of heaven. 

On the other hand, there is much evidence for the unity 
of authorship. Not only do the letters follow each other in 
the MS., but they are ascribed to one author. There are 
also internal grounds in favour of the unity of authorship, 
The same literary individuality, and that a very pronounced 
one, meets us in them all. The view that Christ came to 
establish a more perfect, and a more stringent, law than the 
Mosaic, is often maintained, and Christians are bound to 
fulfil this law after the perfect example of Christ (pp. 39, 61, 
71, 82 ff., 93, 133, 137, 151). All is based on His example 
(pp. 38, 134, 162). As He was Virgin-born, and lived a virgin 
life, the Christian, too, must embrace virginity. In all, again, 
it is insisted that the Christian is bound to fulfil the whole law 
(plenitudo mandatorum) (pp. 56, 60 f., 110, 136, 144). If he 
only fulfils a part, his punishment will be proportionately less, 
but he will lose heaven. Indeed, whoever breaks the least 
commandment will be condemned to hell (p. 89). In all there 
is found a similar classification of commandments (sfecies 
mandatorum) (pp. 255, 257-8, 60 f., 91, 144, 150), and a dis- 
tinction between ‘licita’ and ‘illicita’ (pp. 86, 92, 113, 123, 
137, 160), and between ‘ minora’ and ‘ majora’ (pp. 61, 90 ff, 
105). In all, Grace is made to flow simply from the exhibition 
of the perfect law in the life of Christ, the Atonement (not the 
Passion) is put quite in the background, and the need of Divine 
Grace for fulfilling the law is never mentioned (pp. 253, 273). 
Again, objections of enemies are introduced and opposed with 
similar formule (pp. 48-50, 76-9, 94-100, 149 ff.), and we find 
similar examples in all of texts perverted in a Pelagian sense 
(pp. 56 f., 135, 141 f, 143 f.). There is a further agreement 
also in thought, images, expressions, and terminology. But we 
need not say more, The author has undoubtedly established 
his case. 

(3) The whole of the six letters are by one author.— 
Caspari tabulates parallel passages from the first two and last 
four letters, and in no fewer than twenty-eight instances finds 
marks of identical authorship. To take just a few. In both 
there is a similar scale of Christian duties, in which the total 
prohibition of swearing is always found (pp. 5, 8, 19 ; 60, 91, 
144,150). Again, the same insistence on keeping the whole 
law (pp. 6; 56, 110, 144), the same view of Adam’s fall (pp. 6; 
90-2, 97-8), the same position that it is possible for man to 
live without sin (pp. 5,16 ; 102, 115-18), occur in both. These 
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coincidences are the more striking when we consider the brevity 
of the first two letters, and the fact that the related passages are 
never mere verbal repetitions. And if it is urged that there is 
much more or less characteristic found in the last four letters, 
which is not in the first two, it may be replied that this is only 
natural, since the former are so much more lengthy than the 
latter ; and also that in the first two letters the writer speaks 
as a Pelagian neophyte, while in the last four we have his fully 
developed ideas. Moreover, the last four letters are rather 
rhetorical and dialectic treatises than letters. The fact that 
the conclusion of the second letter is verbally repeated at the 
end of the ‘ De Possibilitate non peccandi’ may itself be taken 
as a proof of the unity of authorship, for a careful examina- 
tion of the MS. shows that the latter part of the ‘De 
Possibilitate’ was defective. What more natural than that 
another hand, knowing it to be the work of the same author 
as the second letter, added the last two paragraphs of that 
letter as a fitting conclusion ? 

Having established the common authorship of the six 
letters, Caspari next asks who the author was. The first two 
letters are by their superscription assigned to Jerome, but 
Jerome was an anti-Pelagian, and therefore cannot be their 
author. The last four letters are ascribed, as we have seen, to 
the bishop and martyr Sixtus. The only two martyrs of this 
name who were Bishops of Rome were Sixtus I., czve. 120 A.D., 
and Sixtus II., 257-258. Clearly neither of them can be the 
author. Solanius ascribed the letters to the third Roman 
Bishop, of the name of Sixtus, A.D. 432-440, but he was nota 
martyr. Solanius knew this, but thought the superscription ot 
the ‘ De Divitiis’ due to a confusion of the third Sixtus with 
one of the first two. Caspari supposes that some Pelagian, 
finding these letters without a name, or with some other name, 
in the Vatican MS., prefixed the name ‘Sixti Episcopi,’ on 
the ground that, as a presbyter, Sixtus III. had embraced 
the teaching of Pelagius, and designed thereby to procure 
for them some consideration, and advance the cause of 
Pelagianism. <A later hand added ‘Et Martyris, supposing 
the Sixtus to be Sixtus II.; or, possibly, the Pelagian, who 
first prefixed the name of Sixtus, himself wrote ‘Et 
Martyris, wishing by a pious fraud to disseminate his 
doctrines, and so ascribing them to Sixtus II. In this case 
we have a parallel to the Apollinarian forgeries. Certain 
works of Apollinarius were ascribed to the Popes Felix I. and 
Julius I. in a precisely similar way. Who, then, was the real 
author? We must first answer two other questions. ‘When 
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were they written? and where was the author’s home?’ The 
time is fixed without difficulty. In the first of the letters we 
find the passage : ‘ Nam et in Francia et in Saxonia et in omni 
Barbaria Deus est, non tamen et Dei cultores’ (p. 3), ze. at 
the time of the composition of this letter Francia and Saxonia 
were heathen lands. The Franks became Christians during the 
last years of the fifth century. Again, as we have seen in the 
letter ‘ De malis Doctoribus,’ the writer speaks of the danger 
and obloquy which his party had to endure since they were 
branded as heretics. This must have been after the Rescript 
of Honorius, in 418, in which the Pelagians were declared 
heretics and subjected to penalties. The letters, as a whole, 
on such internal grounds are dated by Caspari from 413 to 
430. 

; As to what was the author’s country and home we have 
no guide but probability. He speaks of his long and dan- 
gerous journey, and of the boundless dangers of the sea, 
Now, we know that the coast of North Gaul was Catholic at 
this time, but that there were many Pelagians in Britain, 
We may, then, with a good deal of probability imagine that 
the author came from Britain. For we know that then, as 
now, the British were great travellers. About the end of 
the fourth century Pelagius left Britain and stayed at Rome, 
and Faustus (crc. 420 A.D.) wandered from his British home 
to South Gaul, entered the monastery of Lerin, afterwards 
became its abbot, and finally Bishop of Reji. Gildas, in 570, 
speaks, in his Lzber querulus de Excidio Britannie,' of godless 
British clerics making long sea and land journeys, with 
objectionable aims and with pernicious results to their 
country. Towards the end of the sixth century Columban 
and his companions, among them Gallus, went to France 
and Lombardy to found a cloister, and combat the remnants of 
heathenism. Towards the end of the seventh and eighth, 
Kilian and his companions went as missionaries to Germany. 
In a book on the miracles of St. Gallus it is said of the 
Scoti, z.e. the Irish, that the habit of travelling abroad had 
almost become a second nature. 

We must further recollect that the author had promised 
to return to Britain, so that he may very well have done so, 
and played the important part in the spread of Pelagianism 
which Caspari, as we shall see, finds reason for believing 
he did. 

The possible names in Britain about this time are 
(1) Pelagius; (2) Celestius, if he was, as many think, an 

1 Monumenta Historica Britannica i. 31. 
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Irishman or a Scotchman; (3) Fastidius, if he is really the 
author of the Pelagian treatise De Vita Christiana; and 
(4) finally, Severianus, or rather his son (in the faith ?) 
Agricola. 

It is very unlikely that Pelagius was the author; he was 
almost certainly never married, and the style of his known 
writings is quite different, and he was a monk. Celestius 
is also out of question: a statement in Marius Mercator 
shows that he was never married, and he was of a more 
theoretical and dogmatic turn of mind than our author, who 
is practical and ethical. Moreover he was converted to 
Pelagianism by Pelagius himself, and not by a Sicilian lady, 
as the author was. As to Fastidius, Caspari believes that 
the evidence proves that he was the author of the De Vita 
Christiana mentioned by Gennadius, but he can hardly be 
the author of these letters. Agricola, then, alone is left. 
Now, Prosper of Aquitania writes: ‘Agricola Pelagianus 
Severiani Pelagiani episcopi filius ecclesias Britanniz dog- 
matis sui insinuatione corrupit.’! He goes on to say that 
Pope Celestinus sent St. German to Britain, and that he 
brought back the people to the Catholic faith. The life 
of St. German agrees with Prosper’s account, except on one 
point. According to it, it was not the Pope who sent 
St. German to Britain, but a Gallic synod, summoned at 
the instance of Hilferuf, a British Catholic. It seems not 
unnatural, then, to suppose that the author did return to 
Britain, and that he was none other than the Agricola 
mentioned by Prosper. His first convert was his so-called 
father, Severianus. The expression ‘corrupted the churches’ 
implies that the heresy was previously little, if at all, preva- 
lent in the island. This harmonizes with the fact that the 
author learned his Pelagianism in Sicily. After all, however, 
Caspari’s solution of the question of authorship is nothing 
more than a not improbable supposition. 

It remains to give a brief account of the remaining eight 
sermons or letters edited in this work, and then to add a 
few concluding remarks. The first is a letter of advice to 


1 Cf. Bede, lib. i. cap. 17: ‘Ante paucos sane adventus eorum 
[Saxonum] annos heresis Pelagiana per Agricolam inlata, Severiani 
Episcopi Pelagiani filium, fidem Britanniarum foeda peste commacula- 
verat. But Caspari says that Bede did not write ‘ Pelagiani’ after ‘ Epi- 
scopi. Cf. also Dr. Bright, Early English Church History, p. 15. 
‘Severianus . . . had a son named Agricola, who devoted himself with 
passionate ardour to the work of spreading the proscribed theory in the 
country of its author, so that, in Prosper’s words, “ Enemies of Grace took 
possession of the heresiarch’s native soil.” 
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one lately returned to an ascetic life. The writer, Casparj 
concludes, is not, as it might appear, the British Bishop 
Faustus, but some unknown person in Gaul. 

Next comes a very fulsome (so fulsome as at times 
almost to approach the blasphemous) letter from one nun to 
another, who appears to have been of high birth—perhaps 
St. Radegunde. The date is about the beginning of the 
sixth century. 

Then follow six sermons. (1) A sermon on the Ascen- 
sion, belonging to the fifth century ; (2) a Whitsuntide 
sermon by the same author, who is fond of mystical inter- 
pretations ; (3) a sermon by Cesarius of Arles ; (4) a sermon 
in which the question—Cur Deus Homo?—is considered. 
The author takes a juristic view of the Incarnation and 
Atonement. Man, he argues, was the devil’s by fair right. 
He gave himself up to him of his own free will ; but Christ, 
by His death on the Cross, put the devil in the wrong. By 
seizing upon Christ, to whom he had no right, the devil 
forfeited his right to man. And he represents our Lord as 
thus entrapping the devil by offering him a bait. As was 
not uncommon in the Middle Ages, our redemption is repre- 
sented as a legal transaction between God, Christ, and the 
Devil. ‘The author of the sermon has borrowed some of his 
ideas from Faustus. (5) Is an explanation of the parable of 
the good Samaritan—entirely allegorical, and belongs to the 
seventh or eighth century. 

(6) The last sermon is a remarkable composition. Its 
subject is the last times, Antichrist, and the end of the 
world. It is falsely ascribed to Ephraim Syrus in one MS, 
to Isidore in another. It has strong affinities with the 
Revelationes of Pseudo-Methodius. Caspari believes that it 
was originally written in Greek. He dates it from 565 to 
628 A.D., and raises several interesting questions in connexion 
with it. 

We have covered so much ground in describing the book 
before us that we have little space left for any further re- 
marks. Yet we must attempt to form a brief estimate of 
our Pelagian and his creed. And in the first place it is no 
palliation of his heresy to say that he was aman of high 
aims and ascetic life. This was admitted on all sides 
with regard to Pelagius himself. ‘It is right to remember, 
writes Dr. Bright,' ‘that he had in his own way a “ zeal for 
God,” a grave indignation against the inertness of many pro- 
fessing Christians, who pleaded their weakness as an excuse 

1 Early English Church History, 2nd edit. p. 15. 
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173 
for not striving after sanctity. But he went astray through 
an exaggeration of human capacities for moral attainment.’ 
We have seen how true this is in the case of the Pelagian 
author of these letters. The standard both of Pelagius and 
his followers was utterly beyond the reach of human nature, 
and if the Church had been as rigorous in her interpretation 
of Christ’s law as they were, Christianity would soon have 
come to be looked upon much as the Quakers are now. Dr. 
Bright continues :' ‘He overrated the power of the will and 
denied the necessity of internal grace.’ The essential doctrine 
of Pelagius, as Milman points out,? was the absolute freedom 
of the will. This led him to deny the Augustinian doctrine 
of invincible grace. In his reaction from this doctrine he 
went to extremes, and denied what is a truism now, viz. that 
man’s will, though free, is conditioned by hereditary and 
other circumstances. Hence he rejected ‘that view of the 
Fall, as a source of inherited corruption, and debasement, 
which is technically called the doctrine of original sin.’* 
Pelagianism may also be regarded as a revolt against Soli- 
fidianism. It was condemned at the Council of Carthage in 
the year 418. 

It is evident that Agricola, if we may assume his identity 
with our author, was a man of wealth, and the advocates of 
Pelagiahism in Britain at this time appear to have been ‘ lay- 
men of wealth and importance.’ 

At the same time Agricola was not one of those who were 
attracted by Pelagianism as a philosophy.‘ He is above all 
things practical, and his scathing condemnation of the moral 
corruption of his time would, we may hope, stir men’s hearts, 
in spite of the grave errors of his teaching. Yet perhaps it is 
little use to scourge men’s sins, if you do not at the same time 
preach the Divine remedy for sin, and point them to the 
power of Divine Grace. It is not enough to glorify the 
example of Christ if we do not also tell of the grace which 
flows from His Incarnation. Hence the need of a St. German 
to dispel the errors of Agricola, and recall the Church to the 
paths of truth. 


' Early English Church History, 2nd edit. p. 15. 

* Latin Christianity, 4th edit. i. 146. 5 Dr. Bright, Zoc. céz. 

‘ Cf. Dr. Bright, pp. 15-16. ‘Some laymen of wealth and importance 
were attracted by a system which tended to resolve Christianity into a 
philosophy.’ 
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ArT. X.—ST. CLEMENT’S EPISTLE AND THE 
EARLY ROMAN CHURCH. 


. Sancti Clementis Romani ad Corinthios Epistule versio Latina 
antiquissima. Edidit D. GERMANUS MORIN, Presbyter 
et monachus Ord. S. Benedicti. (Vol. ii. of Awnecdota 
Maredsolana). (Maredsous and Oxford, 1894.) 

. The Apostolic Fathers. Part I. S. Clement of Rome. A 
Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By the late J. B. LIGHTFOOT, Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 2 vols. (London, 1890.) 

. The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170. By 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A. (London, 1893.) 

. Ueber die jiingst entdeckte lateinische Uebersetzung des I. 
Clemensbriefs. Von A. HARNACK. (Sitsungsberichte der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, March 8, 1894.) 

. Review by A. HILGENFELD. (Wochenschrift fiir klassische 
Philologie, Berlin, April 18, 1894.) 

. Review by TH. ZAHN. (Theologisches Literaturblatt, Leip- 
zig, April 27, 1894.) 


IT is only three years since the Epistles of St. Clement were 
the subject of an article in the Church Quarterly ‘Review 
(April 1891), on the occasion of the posthumous publication 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s second edition, and now attention is 
again directed to the same Father by the remarkable and 
unexpected discovery of a Latin version of his genuine 
epistle. We need make no apology for returning under these 
circumstances so soon to a writing which possesses interest 
from so many aspects as does this epistle of St. Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians. All relics, however insignificant, 
of the hidden period of growth and development which inter- 
venes between the apostolic age and the middle of the second 
century—the Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, the Dzdache, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Ajfology 
of Aristides, the fragments of Papias—are unspeakably pre- 
cious ; and of all these sub-apostolic writings, the Epistle of 
Clement is far the most considerable in bulk, except the 
Shepherd, while, unlike the Shepherd, not only its place but 
its date is fixed by critics of the most different schools with 
some approach to unanimity. The Epistle to the Corinthians 
is not, indeed, impressed with the stamp of theological genius 
which characterizes the letters of Ignatius ; the facts recorded 
or implied in it want something of the unique interest of the 
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statements of Papias ; yet-there is a point of view from which, 
for the student of Christian history as a whole, it outweighs 
each and every of them, for it is almost the only official docu- 
ment emanating from the Roman Church which we possess 
in its entirety earlier than the series of Decretals which begin 
with Pope Siricius at the end of the fourth century. 

The orig¢nes of the Roman Church are wrapped in a veil 
of deep and hardly penetrable obscurity. ‘Strangers from 
Rome, both Jews and proselytes, were among St. Peter’s 
audience on the day of Pentecost ; and they and their suc- 
cessors who visited Jerusalem from time to time for the feasts 
would bring back some report of the new preaching which 
was agitating the centre of the Jewish world. Towards the 
end of the reign of Claudius, disturbances, apparently arising 
out of the Christian movement, were so violent among the 
Roman Jews that the Government took the drastic measure 
of expelling the whole body from the city. It is this disloca- 
tion of the Jewish community which explains why the Church 
of the capital did not grow to the same extent, it would seem, 
as elsewhere out of the synagogue. Even when St. Paul 
arrived there in bonds, the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or 
unofficially, of the Apostle, and to know about the Christian 
sect just what we may suppose the rioters ten years earlier 
knew, that it was ‘everywhere spoken against.’ Yet before 
this St. Paul had addressed to the Christian residents in Rome 
—to them in the first place, even if the Roman Epistle was, 
like the Ephesian, a circular document—the longest and most 
elaborate of all his letters. These Christians were probably 
for the most part men who had come across the preaching of 
the Gospel in one of the numerous Eastern cities, between 
which and the capital the intercourse of trade and commerce 
was close and continuous, and for the most part Gentiles 
rather than Jews. Thus the Roman Christian community 
did not—as would have been the case if it had been a direct 
offshoot of the Jewish body—spring into existence with at 
least such a partial organization ready to hand as the model 
of the synagogue, its services, and its officers, supplied. If we 
suppose that it arose rather from the fortuitous concourse of 
independent atoms, waifs and strays from the more developed 
Churches of the East, we shall better understand some of the 
marked features of these early days in Rome. We shall 
understand how St. Paul, writing at a date later than his 
description of the already elaborate organization of the 
Corinthian Church, speaks in the Roman Epistle, not of the 
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fixed grades of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, but only of 
‘him that teacheth,’ ‘him that exhorteth,’ ‘him that dispen- 
seth,’ ‘him that presideth,’ ‘him that doth works of mercy ;’! 
and we shall understand, too, with what truth the tenacious 
tradition of the Roman Church could assert that she had the 
two great Apostles for her founders. St. Peter and St. Paul 
‘founded’ the Church of Rome, not of course in the sense 
that a number of Christians did not exist there already (just 
as such might exist without a completely equipped Church in 
heathen parts to-day), but in the equally real sense that the 
permanent organization had yet to be supplied when the 
Apostles reached the capital, and that this it fell to their 
share to bestow. 

It is just the considerations we have been emphasizing 
which provide an answer to Renan’s otherwise ingenious 
theory that the salutations of Romans xvi. belong to a form 
of the Epistle addressed, not to the Roman Church at all, but 
to that of Ephesus. He points out that, whereas Garrucci’s 
investigations into the Jewish funeral inscriptions at Rome 
show the number of Latin names to be double the number of 
Greek, of the twenty-four Christians saluted by St. Paul sixteen 
bear Greek patronymics, seven Latin, and one Hebrew. He 
points out further that Priscilla and Aquila were at Ephesus 
when St. Paul wrote first to the Corinthians, and at Ephesus 
again when he sent his last Epistle to Timothy there, while 
Epenetus, ‘the first-fruits of Asia’ (according to the true 
reading), would naturally belong to the Ephesian neighbour- 
hood also.2 ‘Quoi! toute l’église d’Ephese se donne rendez- 
vous 4 Rome?’ It was exactly what they did. Not only 
the Church of Ephesus, but all the Churches of the great 
Oriental towns—in the next generations we might say all 
the Churches of the empire— ‘made rendezvous’ at Rome. 
‘To this Church,’ writes St. Irenzeus, ‘on account of its more 
especial eminence, all other Churches must needs gather ;’ 
and what was true of Churches in St. Irenzeus’ day began by 
being true of individual Christians in St. Paul’s. Find any- 
where a large body of Christians, it was certain that some one 
or more of them would, on the errands of their profession or 
their trade, on business or pleasure, be met with at any given 
moment in Rome. Hence it came about that St. Paul had 
so many personal friends to greet in the capital which he had 
never visited ; hence also that their names are predominantly 
Greek. It was this floating Christian element which it was 

1 Rom. xii. 7,853 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
2 Rom. xvi. 3, 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19. 
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the mission of St. Peter and St. Paul to weld into the Roman 
Church of history. 

Some three years after he wrote the Epistle to the Romans 
from Corinth, and therefore, according to the usually accepted 
chronology, in A.D. 61, St. Paul, after his eventful voyage 
from Czesarea, approached Rome as a prisoner. At Puteoli, 
where finally he was landed on Italian soil, ‘we found’ (St. 
Luke writes) ‘brethren.’ It was the first Christian commu- 
nity they had met with since leaving Sidon, and its existence 
so far west must be attributed to the close connexion which 
had developed centuries before, and was to continue cen- 
turies after, between southern Italy, especially Campania, 
and the Greek East. From Puteoli the journey to Rome 
was completed by land—the latter part of it, from Appii 
Forum and Tres Taberne, in company with the Roman 
Christians who had come out to meet the Apostle—along the 
familiar Appian Way, whose approach to the City, the great 
paved road, the tombs that border it, the aqueducts that cross 
the Campagna in full view, recall the days of St. Paul better 
perhaps than anything else in the modern Italian capital. In 
reaching Rome he had accomplished one great purpose of his 
life; and at Rome St. Luke’s history, after it has traced his 
westward wanderings through Syria, Asia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia, takes final leave of him, as though one chapter in the 
history of the Church was brought to its adequate conclusion 
when the Apostle of the Gentiles first settled in the metro- 
polis of the world. 

For two years St. Paul lived in his own hired house, free, 
not to come and go as he would, but at any rate to receive 
those who would come to him, and giving to the Roman 
Christians just what they had lacked before, the impetus and 
guidance of a head. Four epistles fall within this period ; 
and in that to the Philippians especially we hear of the active 
preaching of the Gospel, and how the imperial guard and 
household (in its widest sense) was already the special scene 
of the triumphs of the Cross, Acquitted on his trial and 
released from his quasi-captivity, St. Paul went east again 
to Asia Minor, to Crete, to Greece, and west perhaps as far 
as Spain ;' but his farewell epistle to Timothy shows him a 

1 St. Clement’s Epistle, § 5, says that St. Paul preached ‘both in 
East and West, and that he ‘ taught righteousness to the whole world 
and visited the boundary of the West,’ éwi rd réppa ris dvcews ebay. It 
is conceivable that, as a Greek by language and perhaps by descent 
(although Roman by birth and residence), and writing to an Eastern 
Church, St. Clement might think of Rome as the West ; but it is more 
natural to suppose that to him Rome was the centre and Spain the West, 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. N 
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prisoner again in the capital, though whether he had been 
rearrested in the course of his missionary journeys, or 
whether rather the magnetism which drew him Romewards 
all his life made itself felt again, and he ‘saw Rome’ once 
more of his own free will, it is impossible to say. We only 
know that it was at Rome his labours ended with his death, 
His body was preserved near the Ostian Way, which was 
doubtless the scene of his execution. 

Of St. Peter’s connexion with the Roman Church the fact 
is equally certain, but the details are less known to us. If the 
account we have given of the genesis of Roman Christianity 
is even approximately true, it follows that St. Peter’s work 
there cannot have preceded St. Paul’s Epistle. But it is a 
natural conclusion from the way in which Clement, Ignatius, 
Dionysius, and Irenzus connect the names of the two 
Apostles, not only with Rome but with one another,' that at 
some time they were there together, and jointly organized 
the Church of the metropolis, consecrating Linus as its first 
bishop. Among those who stood to one or other of them, 
perhaps to both, in the relation of a disciple, was Clement— 
possibly a dependent or freedman of the Flavian family, so 
soon to rise to imperial rank in the person of Vespasian ?— 
who became after Linus and Anencletus third Bishop of the 
Roman Church, and wrote in its name the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘He had both seen the Apostles and communed 
with them, and had still the apostolic preaching ringing in 
his ears and the apostolic tradition before his eyes,’ writes 
Irenzus. If Tertullian adds that the Roman Church recorded 
that Clement was ordained by Peter, the statement may 
possibly be understood of his ordination to the presby- 
terate.* 

For one brief moment, towards the end of the lifetime of 
the two Apostles, the obscurity of our history is illumined by 





and this better satisfies his language. A century later the Muratorian 
Fragment categorically states that St. Paul ‘left Rome for Spain.’ 

! Clem. ad Cor. § 5; Ign. ad Rom. § 4; Dion. Cor. ad Rom. ap. 
Eus. H. £.ii. 25; Iren. adv. Har. iii. 3, 3. 

* Lightfoot, i. 61. But (i) Clement is, like Anencletus, a common 
servile name ; (ii) we do not find that any member of the Flavian family 
(see the stevzma in Lightfoot, i. 17) bore the cognomen Clemens before the 
Consul of A.D. 95, who at best was no older, probably a good deal younger, 
than St. Clement ; (iii) we have no knowledge that St. Clement of Rome 
bore the zomen Flavius, as his Christian namesake Clement of Alexan- 
dria certainly did. 

5 Iren. adv. Her. iii. 3, 3; Tert. Prescr. Her. § 32. But Tertullian 
may only be drawing upon the forged Clementine literature, of which the 
immediate succession of Clement to Peter is the pivot. 
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the lurid light of persecution. In July A.D. 64 the fire broke 
out which destroyed half the city. Nero, who committed 
incest with his mother that he might understand the feelings 
of CEdipus, and murdered her that he might enter into the 
position of Orestes, craved experience in arson on a magni- 
ficent and unprecedented scale. But the populace, which had 
hitherto tolerated or admired the freaks of their ruler, mur- 
mured ominously, and Nero hastened to provide them with 
a fresh distraction in the sufferings of the victims whom he 
selected as the scapegoats of his crime. Twelve years before, 
the Christians, so far as there were any in Rome, had been 
confused by the government of Claudius with the Jews, and 
involved in the same sentence of exile. But the Roman 
Church of A.D. 64 was mainly Gentile, and its distinct exist- 
ence had begun to be understood both by the Government 
and the public. Pomponia Grecina might have followed the 
example of other Roman ladies and adopted Jewish habits, 
without hindrance if not without criticism ; as a Christian she 
had been put on her trial as early as A.D. 58, though the 
domestic tribunal to which she was handed over made no 
difficulty in acquitting her. Acquittal, too, had been the 
verdict only lately pronounced on St. Paul in Czesar’s own 
court. But Christian trials were in the air, and when once 
Christians were divested of the protection which their 
Jewish origin had secured them—for Judaism, like all other 
national religions, was tolerated by the Empire, and Jewish, 
like other foreign rites, made practically uninterrupted way 
even in the capital—it was a matter of caprice or chance 
when the central government should choose to set a precedent 
of condemnation. Christian prisoners might be found guilty 
in the first instance on account of the disturbances caused by 
their illegal proselytism, or in the end simply as involved in 
the nameless crimes, the secret organization, the treasonable 
aims, of the society to which they belonged. The fire of Rome, 
and the Emperor’s effort to extricate himself from a perilous 
position, provided the occasion ; and from that day onwards 
the Church and the Empire were at issue in the world at 
large. But it was on the capital that the brunt of Nero’s per- 
secution fell. The earliest primacy of the Roman Church was 
a primacy of suffering. So two hundred years later the signal 
for the persecution of Decius was given by the martyrdom of 
Pope Fabian, and that for the Valerian persecution by the 
martyrdom of Pope Xystus. ‘You in Rome,’ wrote a Car- 
thaginian to a Roman confessor under Decius, ‘ have had a 
greater struggle, and therefore greater glory than we, for you 
N2 
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have faced the great dragon, the precursor of Antichrist 
himself. ! 

It is not unlikely that the conviction of the nearness 
of the Second Coming and of the imminent destruction of 
the world by fire, so intense in the early days of the Church, 
may have become generally known, and have supplied just 
that element of plausibility in the charge of arson which was 
all that the Emperor needed. The public, Tacitus tells us? 
were not really deluded into transferring the responsibility to 
the shoulders of the Christians. But they were quite content 
that people whose ‘hatred of the human race ’—that is, whose 
protest against the existing state of things in government, in 
business, in family life—was notorious, should suffer for their 
crimes in general, innocent as they were believed to be of this 
one in particular. And even the authorities must soon have 
dropped the flimsy pretext. The ‘vast multitude’ who suf- 
ferred—vast enough to sate the thirst for blood and excite the 
commiseration even of Roman society—cannot all have been 
seriously charged as conspirators even on fabricated evidence. 
Their very numbers made the transition from definite charges 
of crime to the comprehensive accusation of Christianity a 
natural and almost a necessary one. 

It is exactly this transitional time which is depicted for 
us in the one Christian document which may reasonably be 
believed to have emanated from Rome at this juncture. St. 
Peter’s first Epistle is addressed to the Christians of Asia 
Minor, among whom we must suppose that he, like St. Paul, 
had laboured on his westward journey.’ It is written in sur- 
roundings of trial and suffering, from great Babylon itself, 
the source of enmity against God’s peop!e—enmity which 
extends against the Brotherhood throughout the world, The 
belief is general among the heathen that the Christians are 
evil-doers ; and the belief can only be refuted by good deeds 
and a ‘right conversation in Christ.’ But slander and social 


1 Ipsum anguem maiorem metatorem Antichristi ; Cypr. Ep. xxii. 

2 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

5 ¢ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithynia’ (1 Pet. i. 1) is the 
description, by the nomenclature of the Roman provinces, of all Asia 
Minor north of the Taurus. Ramsay argues that Christianity is not likely 
to have reached Pontus before A.D. 65, and adds that ‘those who make 
Peter write to the congregations of Pontus during Nero’s reign remove 
the story of early Christianity from the sphere of history into that of the 
marvellous and supernatural’ (p. 285). This is not argument ; and it is 
enough to say in answer to it either that St. Peter may have been in Pontus 
himself—we have absolutely no knowledge of his movements for a space 
of quite ten years—or that he is merely intending to make his enumeration 
geographically complete. 
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persecution are not all they have to suffer ; the law is put in 
motion against them, sometimes on the charge of definite 
crimes, murder, theft, evil-doing, interference with their neigh- 
bours '—so that from this point of view it might still be said 
that Roman governors were sent ‘for praise of them that do 
well,’ and ‘a life above suspicion’ was the best defence—but 
sometimes also for the mere name of Christian. It is very 
clear that St. Peter writes in the time of transition from the 
serious investigation of individual allegations to the simple 
‘Christianus es?’ which is implied by Trajan’s letter to Pliny 
to have been at that time, fifty years after Nero, the regular 
and already traditional process. 

Readers of Professor Ramsay’s book will see that we have 
accepted his estimate of the relation of Christianity to the law 
implied in this Epistle, but not the date which he ascribes to 
it. For when did this transition from the earlier to the later 
system take place ? Not, says Ramsay, under Nero, within 
whose reign ‘there is hardly enough time for such a develop- 
ment ;’ it must have been under the Flavian Emperors, probably 
about A.D. 75, that the mere profession of the Christian name 
was for the first time and finally made a sufficient ground for 
condemnation, and 1 Peter, which implies the change, at the 
most cannot be earlier than that year. To establish his view, 
Ramsay rejects the obvious interpretation of Suetonius, who 
mentions Nero’s regulations for the punishment of the Chris- 
tians, ‘a class of persons characterised by a novel and mis- 
chievous superstition,’ in the same list with other police 
measures of a permanent character ; and conjectures the issue 
of rescripts under the Flavian Emperors, of which nothing 
is known, though they must have been numerous enough or 
notorious enough to introduce and to stereotype a revolution in 
procedure. It is more rational to suppose that the transition 
was accomplishing itself in the capital (and St. Peter’s Epistle 
does not necessarily imply more than this) during the violent 
outbreak under Nero. The ‘ vaster’ the multitude of prisoners 
brought to trial, the sooner would the point of inquiry tend 
to contract itself from the question of crime to the question of 
profession. It may well have taken as little time before 
Nero’s victims began to perish on the simple charge of 
Christianity as it took before the victims of the French 


1 Ramsay shows that the strange dddorpioericxoros of 1 Pet. iv. 15, 
like Tertullian’s alienum speculari, ‘refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discontent and 
disobedience among slaves, and so on,’ p. 2937. The chief references to 
persecution are : i. 6, ii. 12, iii. 14-17, iv. 12, 13, v. 9. 
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Revolution perished on the charge of aristocratic birth. No 
doubt if it can be shown to be impossible that the Epistle 
should fall under Nero, it would be better to suppose that St, 
Peter was living ten years later, than that the Epistle was not 
his at all. But till then the reasons for the earlier date are 
strong. It is not only that the universal tradition of the 
Church—first definitely mentioned, it may be, by Tertullian 
and Origen, but too unanimous and too widespread to have 
started with them—places St. Peter’s martyrdom under Nero; 
but the tradition is strikingly confirmed by the recorded 
manner of his death and place of burial. If St. Peter was 
crucified, as St. John’s Gospel implies, and was buried, accord- 
ing to Gaius the Roman presbyter, on the Vatican Hill, it is 
scarcely possible not to connect his martyrdom with those 
whom Tacitus speaks of as ‘fixed to stakes’ in the gardens of 
Nero on that very spot. 

Two Christian documents of the next generation bear 
very clear traces of the impression which the Roman persecu- 
tion under Nero had left on the minds of the Christians who 
survived it. Both the Apocalypse of St. John and the 
Epistle of St. Clement were written under the second per- 
secution, that of Domitian, and both recall the events of the 
first. No doubt throughout the intervening period, just as 
much during the reigns of Vespasian or Titus as those of 
Nero or Domitian, Christianity remained a proscribed reli- 
gion,’and Christians from time to time suffered martyrdom 
for the Name.» No doubt even Domitian’s cruelties were 
not, as it were, a thunderbolt out of the blue, but only the 
capriciously violent application of existing law. We owe 
an immense debt to Ramsay’s reminder of this aspect of 
Christian history ; but we must at the same time be careful 
not to forget the truth that underlay the traditional view of 
specific persecutions. Certainly, in the Apocalypse of St. 
John, the reference back to Nero—fortio Neronis de crudeli- 
tate is Tertullian’s description of Domitian—is the keynote 
historically of the whole book ; and it was tentatively sug- 
gested in a recent number of this Review, that the recollec- 
tion of Nero’s days was bound up in the memory of the seer 
with the witness of St. Peter and St. Paul in the streets of 
the great City.! To St. Clement equally, though the Em- 
peror is not named, it can scarcely be but that some definite 
outburst of unusual violence was present in memory, which, 
though past, was near enough to be an example for the present 
generation ; and this can only be looked for in the persecu- 


1 Apoc. xi. 3-12; Church Quarterly Review, January 1894. 
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tion under Nero. The greatest and most righteous ‘ pillars’ 
had striven unto death ; the ‘good Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
had ended their toils in martyrdom; and with them ‘ were 
gathered together a great multitude of the elect.’' St. 
Clement’s phrase recalls the zugens multitudo of Tacitus, just 
as his statement that Christian women suffered as ‘ Danaids 
and Dirces’ agrees with what Tacitus tells us of the Christians 
who were dressed up in the skins of wild beasts and hunted 
to death, and with what Suetonius says of Nero’s passion for 
adapting the punishment of criminals to scenic representation 
of the legends of Greek mythology. 

Domitian’s cruelties were directed especially against indi- 
viduals of mark and prominence ; and such were not wanting 
in the Roman Church. Flavius Clemens, the consul of A.D. 
95, and heir-presumptive of Domitian—he was the son of 
Flavius Sabinus, brother of the Emperor Vespasian—suffered 
death on the charge of ‘atheism and Jewish customs,” a peri- 
phrasis for Christianity perhaps rather due to the historian 
who records the facts than to the lawyer who drew 
the indictment. Domitilla, his wife, and own niece of Domi- 
tian, was banished for the same crime to one of the islands of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea ; the Cameterium Domitille, identified by 
de Rossi on the Ardeatine Way, was the property of this lady, 
and one of the earliest burying-grounds of Roman Christians. 
Less certain is the Christianity of Acilius Glabrio, another 
distinguished victim of Domitian’s last year of life. But, at 
any rate, the evidence is enough to show that Christianity, 
starting from among the freedmen and dependents of the 
imperial and noble houses, had before the end of the century 
worked its way up through the social scale, and was winning 
adherents in all ranks and stations of life. The Roman 
Church at least was no longer open to the charge often 
brought against the Christian body, that ‘not many noble, 
not many wise,’ but only those who sacrificed nothing in 
the way of wealth or position, would consent to degrade 
themselves to its membership. Clement the Bishop pre- 
sided over a community which the Government might 
tolerate or might prosecute, but could no longer de- 
spise. It was in the name of this already powerful Church 
that, either in the midst or immediately after the end of 
Domitian’s persecution, he wrote to the Corinthians the 
memorable letter whose primary importance, as we have said, 


1 Clem. ad Cor. § 5 (modu mrijos éxdexrav) and Lightfoot’s notes ; Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44; Suet. Nero, 11, 12. 
* Dio Cassius, 77st. Ixvii. 14. 
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is that it pictures to us in its own official words, and during 
the first generation after the Apostles, the temper and the 
conceptions of Roman Christianity.! 


The Corinthian Christians were at open variance with 
their presbyters. As in St. Paul’s time, the party spirit of the 
old Hellenic character still marked this, the most prominent 
of the Hellenic Churches. Respect for settled authority was 
uncongenial to their disposition, and the very fact that these 
presbyters had been in office so long—which of itself was to 
the Roman Clement a sufficient reason against disturbing 
them—may possibly have been to the fickle Greeks a main 
cause for the agitation for a change of fersonnel. Episco- 
pacy was not yet localized at Corinth: the presbyters owed 
their appointment, some of them to the Apostles themselves, 
those of more recent date to other ‘men of repute ’—éAXAdyipon 
avdpes in St. Clement’s phrase, the Prophets and Evangelists 
of the New Testament—most of whom had probably been, 
like Timothy and Titus, the personal disciples and repre- 
sentatives of an Apostle. The assent of the ‘ whole Church ’— 
that is, the clergy and laity of the Corinthian community— 
had been a natural or necessary concomitant of the ordination 
of presbyters, but the local body did not confer the pres- 
byterate and could not take it away. Nevertheless, at the 
instigation of one or two ringleaders, they had violently 
ejected from office some, or even all, of the constituted authori- 
ties of their Church. Report reached the Roman Christians of 
these irregularities, and the Epistle known as St. Clement’s was 

! The ordinary date for the Epistle, A.D. 95 or 96, at the close of 
Domitian’s or beginning of Nerva’s reign, has been accepted in the text ; 
but itmay be worth while to point out in a note that the evidence falls 
short of being absolutely conclusive against an earlier date. Of course, 
if Lightfoot is right that Eusebius quotes Hegesippus for the statement 
that the Corinthian sedition took place ‘in the time of Domitian’ («ard 
rov dSyAovpevor), the question is settled ; but Z7zwa_facie the context seems 
to interpret Eusebius’ phrase ‘in the time of Clement.’ There is no 
external evidence beyond the interposition of the episcopates of 
Linus and Cletus between the Apostles and St. Clement ; and for those 
who set aside the Papal chronology—a very different thing from the 
Papal list—as an arbitrary invention for the earlier Popes, it would be 
possible to suppose that both Linus and Cletus, as the leaders of the 
Roman Church, perished in Nero’s persecution, so that Clement’s succes- 
sion fell very close to the lifetime of the Apostles, and the traditions 
which connect his papacy directly with St. Peter would receive an obvious 
explanation. In the Epistle itself, the features which point most dis- 
tinctly to the end of Domitian’s rather than to the end of Nero’s reign 
are—(1) the use of the Epistle to the Hebrews; (2) the statement that 
the Roman delegates sent to Corinth had ‘ walked blamelessly among us 
from youth to age.’ 
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despatched as soon as the- pressure of their own position per- 
mitted attention to be given to the affairs of other communities. 

This first of Papal decretals stands in marked relationship, 
both of similarity and of contrast, to later utterances of the 
Roman See. On the one hand, so far from insisting on the 
prerogatives of Peter and his successors, the name of the Pope, 
its writer, is not even mentioned, and has to be gathered only 
from the unanimous tradition of the Church. But, on the 
other hand, if the Roman bishop is in the background, the 
Roman Church displays the same consciousness of zmperium 
in the days of Clement I. as in the days of Leo XIII. The 
Corinthians had not consulted it ; the dispossessed presbyters 
had not appealed to it; the affair was no scandal of long 
standing ; but promptly and decisively, if also affectionately 
and courteously, the Roman Church interfered in the internal 
concerns of her neighbour. There was, as yet, no theory of 
the independence of congregations—or even of national 
Churches. Wrong had been done; the order of the Church 
and Apostolic tradition was set at nought : it was everyone’s 
business to protest, and the Church which could appeal to the 
memory of so many martyrs, and among them the princes of 
the Apostles—the Church which united in one the orderly 
traditions of the Jewish hierarchy and of the Roman govern- 
ment '—already felt that in such a matter it was she beyond 
all other Churches who could speak with authority, and that 
in some sense the ‘elect throughout the whole world’ were 
her care. 

‘But if certain persons should be disobedient unto the words 
spoken by Him through us, let them understand that they will 
entangle themselves in no slight transgression and danger, but we 
shall be guiltless of this sin. And we will ask, with instancy of prayer 
and supplication, that the Creator of the Universe may guard intact 
unto the end the number that hath been numbered of His elect 
throughout the whole world, through His beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
through whom He called us from darkness to light, from ignorance 
to the full knowledge of the glory of His Name’ (§ 59). 


If, from this point of view, the Epistle of Clement is 
important as containing the first germs of the development of 
the Roman supremacy, from another point of view it contains 
the first suggestion of the difference of tendency and interest 
which in jater centuries was to mark the rift between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. The ethical and practical 
work of the later Latin Fathers is as much anticipated by 
Clement as the doctrinal and speculative studies of the later 


1 Clem. ad Cor. §§ 40, 41, 43: §§ 37, 40. 
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Greeks by Ignatius. Ignatius, of all the sub-Apostolic writers 
the most daring and original, marks a real step in the syste- 
matization of the Creed as the special teacher of the verity of 
our Lord’s humanity and His twofold nature. In something of 
the same way Clement’s Epistle is the forerunner of the moral 
treatises of Tertullian and Cyprian. Archbishop Benson has 
called attention to the importance of Cyprian’s discussions on 
envy and jealousy, on patience, on good works, and on alms- 
giving: and Cyprian was following in the footsteps of his 
‘master’ Tertullian. In Clement we have, of course, no formal 
treatise—the age of formal treatises marks the definite transi- 
tion from the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic to all later genera- 
tions—but even a cursory glance reveals the ethical interest 
as uppermost in the writer’s mind. At the very outset of the 
Epistle this keynote is struck in the description of the past 
glories of the Corinthian Church :— 


‘For who that had sojourned among you did not approve your 
most virtuous and stedfast faith? Who did not admire your sober 
and forbearing zety in Christ? Who did not publish abroad your 
magnificent disposition of hospitality? Who did not congratulate 
you on your perfect and sound now/edge ?’ etc. (§ 1). 


Against envy, anger, double-mindedness, St. Clement 
dwells on faith, faith and obedience, faith and hospitality, 
faith and humility, faith and trust, faith and works, knowledge, 
reasonableness, love, self-sacrifice.! In all this he is no doubt 
not original. What interested him interested St. Paul before 
him. But the later writers stand to the Apostles somewhat in 
the same relation in which a modern specialist stands to the 
great scholars of the past, one side of whose work he takes up, 
develops, and advances to a further point, while he finds 
himself wholly unequal to vie with the breadth of their 
thought or their grasp of different studies and different points 
of view. 

Of all the virtues of which St. Clement treats, perhaps that 
most remarkably singled out is giAok€evia, ‘love of guests, 
or hospitality. Next after their faith and piety it was this 
love of entertaining strangers which had impressed visitors 
to the Corinthian Church. It was ‘for faith and hospitality, 
‘for hospitality and godliness,’ that Abraham received a son 
in his old age, that Lot was saved out of Sodom, and Rahab 
the harlot out of Jericho. Want of hospitality is the last in 
a long catalogue of sins which Clement models on Romansi.,, 


1 See Clem. ad Cor. passim, especially §§ 3, 7, 9, 13, 21, 22, 31-34, 
49; 54- 
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adding to the Apostle’s list mAgoveEia and dduiro€evia.' 
Lipsius thinks it probable (and Lightfoot follows him) that 
this emphasis corresponds to a tendency to niggardliness 
among the Corinthians which, side by side with their quarrel- 
someness and insubordination, marked a growing deflection 
from their primitive graces of hospitality and humility. We 
should rather suppose that St. Clement’s language reflected 
the characteristics of the society in whose name he wrote. 
A generous and lavish use of the opportunities which social 
influence and worldly goods placed at their disposal in favour 
of less fortunately situated brethren laid the foundation of a 
true primacy of the Roman Christians in good works second 
only in enduring influence to their primacy in martyrdoms. 
Ignatius fears that they will push their influence and interces- 
sion at all costs to save him from the fate he covets. Dionysius 
of Corinth ‘ bears noble testimony to that moral ascendency of 
the early Roman Church’ which was the precursor of its ec- 
clesiastical supremacy.’ 


‘This hath been your practice from the beginning ; to do good 
to all the brethren in various ways, and to send supplies to many 
Churches in divers cities, in one place recruiting the poverty of those 
that are in want, in another assisting brethren that are in the mines 
by the supplies that ye have been in the habit of sending to them 
from the first, thus keeping up, as becometh Romans, an hereditary 
practice of Romans.’ 


The same letter of Dionysius bears striking testimony to 
the value set by the Corinthian Church on the remonstrance 
they had received. Like the Apostolic writings, Clement’s 
Epistle had been read in the public worship of the Church, not 
merely on the occasion of its arrival, which would have been 
natural and obvious enough, but on frequent occasions through 
the lifetime of more than one generation. Nay, so well 
established was its liturgical position that it could secure a 
similar privilege for the other letter from Rome which 
Dionysius, seventy or eighty years later, was writing to ac- 
knowledge. This should be read, he promises, like Clement’s, 
‘again and again for the edification of the brotherhood.’ 

But the fate of the letter was strangely different in the 
Church from which it issued. No single Roman writer after 
Hermas—with the single exception of the obscure deacon 
John, whose very century is doubtful—so much as alludes to 
the existence of the Epistle. The precedent of this silence 
or ignorance was soon followed in the Church at large. 


1 Clem. ad Cor. §§ 1, 10, 11, 12, 35. 
? Lightfoot, i. 72; Dion. Cor. ap. Eus. H. Z. iv.23; Ign.ad Rom. § 1. 
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Among earlier writers, Hegesippus and Irenzus record the 
occasion of the Epistle, Polycarp borrows from it, and Clement 
of Alexandria’s use of it is so extensive as to form in places 
an additional witness to the text ; but subsequent generations 
knew little of it, and what they knew was derived in most 
cases—an exception is the omnivorous patriarch Photius, who 
read it in a little volume, a BiBrAddapiov, which contained 
Polycarp’s Epistle as well—from the allusions and quotations 
of intermediate authors. The name, indeed, of Clement the 
Bishop, the disciple of St. Peter, still lived. Alone among 
the early Popes before St. Gregory the Great he became a 
popular saint, as the dedications of our own English churches 
testify. But his fame flourished on the various forgeries, the 
Homilies and Recognitions, the Apostolical Constitutions and 
Canons, which attached themselves to his original repute as 
the only writer among the earlier Popes ; and while copies of 
the forgeries were multiplied, the genuine Epistle which in a 
sense had given birth to them was forgotten. 

A century and a half elapsed even after the revival of 
letters and invention of printing, and St. Clement’s Epistle 
still remained unknown, when in 1628 the great Alexandrine 
manuscript of the Bible—so called after its donor, Cyril 
Lucar, patriarch first of Alexandria and then of Constan- 
tinople—reached England as a gift to Charles I, and was 
found to contain at the close of the Canonical books two 
epistles ascribed to Clement, of which the first was the genuine 
and long-lost work of the Apostolic Father. The moment of 
the discovery was propitious, for the appeal of the sixteenth 
century to the Bible, and the Bible only, had been found to 
be incomplete ; the Apostolic writings could not be isolated 
from their setting in history. Romanists against Protestants, 
Anglicans against Puritans, were summoning the centuries of 
Christian antiquity as witnesses, only to be met by the 
answer that the most ancient Fathers of all were still unknown, 
or known in none but garbled and useless forms. Menard 
did not publish Barnabas till 1645 ; Voss and Ussher first 
printed Ignatius and Polycarp about the same time ; Clement 
was the first of all the Apostolic Fathers to emerge into day- 
light, for the edztio princeps by the King’s librarian Patrick 
Young, or Patricius Junius as he called himself, dates from 
1633. 

Unfortunately, the Alexandrine MS., however well qualified 
by its age and the general excellence of the text, where 
extant, to be the means of restoring the genuine St. Clement 
to the world, has suffered mutilation like so many other 
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ancient manuscripts at its extremities, and the Clementine 
writings receive, therefore, the brunt of the injury. At some 
time after the ancient Arabic numeration, but before the use 
of the manuscript in England, a leaf was lost after folio 834, 
and with it about a tenth of our Epistle near its close. More- 
over the edges of the remaining leaves at this part of the 
manuscript have been badly frayed, so that square brackets 
containing conjectural supplements for these /acuz@ were 
dotted up and down the text of the last of the numerous 
editors who followed Young down to the present generation. 
From the list printed in Lightfoot,' it would appear that there 
were no less than four hundred of these /acun@ ; and, though 
it is true that a great number of them represent the loss of 
only a single letter, or at most a couple, still the total im- 
perfection was so considerable that a warm welcome greeted 
Bryennios, the present Metropolitan of Nicomedia, when he 
published the first complete text of St. Clement in 1875. The 
new manuscript, dated A.D. 1056, belonged to the Jerusalem 
Patriarch’s Library at Constantinople, and contained other 
early writings, in particular the Dzdache, whose discovery 
caused a sensation which has thrown Bryennios’ previous 
publication into the shade. As we should expect, however, 
from its considerably later date, the text of the Constantinople 
MS. is markedly inferior to that of the Alexandrine, as 
Lightfoot, Harnack, and Funk were not slow to recognize.? 
But it is inferior also to the text of a third authority, made 
known almost contemporaneously with it, a Syriac MS. of 
A.D. 1170 purchased by the University of Cambridge in 1876, 
whose evidence was incorporated in Lightfoot’s Appendix, 
published in the next year. Of course, the process of trans- 
ference from one language to another, and still more from an 
Aryan language to a Semitic, makes a version an insecure 
witness to niceties of language in the original, even where, as 
is often the case with Syriac translators, and as seems to be 
the case here, the thought is represented faithfully. Still, the 
value of the Syriac was indubitably underrated before the 
final discovery of which we have yet to speak. 

So far the indications have pointed us toa sparing survival 
of knowledge of the genuine Clement in the East, both Greek 
and Syriac, down to the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; but 


' Lightfoot, ii. 263. 

* It was natural that Bryennios should make a partial estimate of the 
value of his own discovery ; it is strange that Hilgenfeld should have 
followed him even then, but to continue to assert, as he does, the superio- 
rity of C to A in face of the Syriac and Latin versions, is preposterous. 
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alike in Clement’s own Church of Rome and in the whole of the 
Latin-speaking West, he had seemed to remain almost from 
the first unknown. ‘No direct quotation is found from it in 
any Latin writer who was unacquainted with Greek, wrote 
Bishop Lightfoot (i. 146). It was ‘a sealed book to the 
Western Church.’ 

Such a conclusion was not unnaturally drawn from the 
existing evidence, and it was acquiesced in by other editors 
and scholars generally without dispute. The greater, there- 
fore, was the surprise when it became known to the learned 
world at the commencement of the present year that 
Dom Morin, a Benedictine of the Abbey of Maredsous in 
Belgium, who, like the illustrious Benedictines of St. Maur, 
has devoted his life to the study of the original documents of 
ancient Christian literature, had followed up his first discovery 
of an old Spanish lectionary called Lzber Comicus with a 
second and far more remarkable one. In the diocesan 
seminary of Namur is a manuscript of the eleventh century 
which had come there from the monastery of St. John the 
Baptist at Florennes, in the same neighbourhood. It is one 
of the numerous manuscripts of Rufinus’ translation of the 
apocryphal Clementine writings—the Recognitions or H7s- 
toria Clementis Pape, and the Epistle to James. In many 
codices this Epistle is followed by a second Epistle, also to 
James, a Latin forgery of uncertain date ; and it was assumed 
by Lightfoot that wherever the contents of a Latin MS. were 
catalogued as containing Clementis Epistole Due, the refer- 
ence was always to these two epistles. The Florennes MS., 
too, contains a second Epistle immediately following on the 
earlier Epistle to James, but it is in this case the genuine 
Epistle to the Corinthians! in a unique Latin version, now 
lying before us in the admirable edtt2o princeps of Dom Morin. 

The value of such a discovery is twofold : the light thrown 
by the new version on the text of the Epistle, and the light 
thrown on the history of the Epistle, and at the same time of 
other literature of kindred description, in the Latin West. We 
propose to speak of the former first. 

As we have already said, our earliest authority, the 
Alexandrine MS., is defective for a considerable portion of 
the concluding chapters. Here, then, from chapter 57 to 
chapter 63, we have only two other witnesses to consider, and 


1 It is not, perhaps, at all likely that this would be found to be the 
case in any other manuscript, but still the merest possibility that a sister 
MS. should be found is sufficient to justify a systematic verification of all 
the manuscripts known to contain Clementis Epistole Due. 
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the comparison will be easier, but the resulting text of course 
less certain in the case of three authorities than in the case 
of four. We have gone carefully through Lightfoot’s appa- 
ratus criticus, and we find that the Latin (L) agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan (C) against the Syriac (S) some 
twenty-eight times, and some twenty times with S against C. 
But the solitary readings of the Syriac resolve themselves to 
a very large extent into the explanatory additions and para- 
phrases natural to a Semitic translator. In important 
readings, where the Greek text underlying the Syriac is 
indubitable, the coincidences of the two versions against the 
Greek MS. are very emphatic. The following are the most 
important instances: (1) § 57 * wemovOws restored by Lightfoot 
from S; om. C; confidens L: (2) § 59 SHv rowdvra C, 
redimit et vivificat S, salvas et vivificas L: (3) §59 evepyernv 
C, espérnv S, inventor L: (4) § 59 aaeBeis C, acdeveis S, 
infirmos Lis (s) § 60 muctos C, mitis (perhaps ypnoros) S, 
suavis L: (6) § 60* xaapeis C, xabapioov S, purifica L: 
(7) § 62 qwepl... Tdv w@hedipwTdtarv eis évaperov Biov Tots 
bérovow evoeBas Kal Sixaiws SievOdvev C, de tts rebus ... que 
maxime utiles sunt tllis qui volunt dirigere vitam excellentia, 
&c. S, de his... que utilia sunt his qui perpetuam [lege 
perfectam| vitam volunt pie et iuste incedere L, both trans- 
lations pointing to the same Greek, tots évaperov Biov 
Gérovow evosBas Kal Sixaiws SievOdvew: this is the correct 
reading, and obviates the need for Lightfoot’s insertion of 
[rv wropeiav adta@v] to supply an object for dvev@dvecy which 
now finds one in Biov: (8) § 62" edyapioreiv C, evapectety S, 
placere L: (9) § 62 tov matépa Kal Oedv Kal Ktiotny C, patrem 
et universi creatorem deum S, patrem et creatorem deum L, 
both again pointing to tov matépa xal xtiornv Oeov. In only 
three of these nine cases (those marked with an asterisk) had 
Lightfoot given the preference to S over C ; but in every one 
of the remaining six, even in the at first sight strange eiperyp 
mvevpate@v, we think that the reinforcement of S by L is 
decisive, and the text ought to be changed accordingly. 
When we turn to the examination of various readings in 
the rest of the Epistle, where we had already not two but 
three authorities for the text to deal with, the excellence of L 
remains no less clear. In Lightfoot’s selection of readings 
where the Alexandrine and Syriac are combined against the 
later Greek MS. (AS against C ; Lightfoot, i. 138), L all but 
invariably reinforces the two former. The only exceptions 
of any mark which we have noticed are § 1, zmpedimenta, 
which seems rather to correspond to the tepiotdacers of C 
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than to the wepimrwoas of AS; § 33, guid ergo dicemus ? 
where L, like C, but probably independently of it, has replaced 
St. Clement’s ‘What shall we do then?’ with St. Paul’s 
‘What shall we say then?’ from Rom. vi. 1; and § 65, cum 
omnibus ubtque qui vocati sunt a Deo per ipsum, where AS 
insert ‘and,’ b7o Tod god Kai 8’ adrod. In the vast majority 
of cases where AS stand united against C, Lightfoot had 
already seen that the two authorities must be preferred, and 
the accession of L puts all doubt out of the question. In one 
instance only, we think, did Lightfoot follow C, in reading 
peta déovs Kal cuveidnoews for per’ Ed€ous Kai cuverdijoews in 
§ 2; but it is doubtful whether, in face of the Latin cum 
misericorata et cum bona consctentia, this can be adhered to. 
So far we have had the three best authorities—as we now 
confidently claim them to be—combined against the fourth ; 
the verdict is less obvious when ASL are divided among 
themselves. Taking Lightfoot’s list of examples, where CS 
combine against A (i. 139), we find that while Lightfoot 
followed A against the other two in twenty-one cases out of 
twenty-four, the Latin version nearly reverses the propor- 
tions, and agrees with CS in about four cases out of every 
five. Where A standing alone among the manuscripts before 
is now reinforced by L, the agreement is probably decisive : the 
most important instance is perhaps that in § 34, ‘What things 
he hath prepared for them that awazt him’ (tropevovew AL, 
ayara@ow CS). In the more numerous cases where CSL are 
ranged against A, Lightfoot had already accepted the reading 
of the majority in five cases, but five only.' There remain 
some fifteen where A and Lightfoot are on one side, CSI. on 
the other. In several of these there can be little doubt that 
the majority betray the revising hand of the scribe, as where 
Rahab is not ‘the harlot’ with A, but ‘she that was called an 
harlot’ (§ 12), or where the words of Biblical quotations are 
brought into harmony with the familiar text. In some a 
common error extends throughout CSL, as where the layman 
is said to be ‘ given to’ instead of ‘ bound by’ the layman’s 
ordinances (§ 40, éderaz A, d¢50Ta: CSL). But there remains 
a residue of instances where the addition of a new witness 
probably turns the balance against the solitary testimony of 
A. Such is the important variant in § 2, where the @eod 
of A would make St. Clement use by implication the phrase 


1 In one of these, however, where Rahab in § 12 says, ‘I know that 
the Lord your God giveth you this land, where A reads ‘ city’ against 
‘land’ of CSL, we should prefer the ‘ city’ on the ground that the ‘land’ 
may well be a harmonistic adaptation to the Bible text (Joshua ii. 9). 
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‘the sufferings of God,’ a method of speaking familiar to some 
early writers, especially to St. Ignatius, and possibly sanc- 
tioned by St. Paul’s ‘Church of God, which He hath pur- 
chased by His own blood.’ But the consensus of CSL in 
favour of Xpiorov against @zod makes it probable that the latter 
is only an accidental confusion of the two abbreviations OT 
and XT. So, again, in § 33, rpodnusoupyyjcas, apparently the 
reading of A, should perhaps be replaced by the wpoeroipacas 
of the rest; in § 38, A’s reading yuntpusreitw is seen to be 
not a relic of yu) atnueXeltw (with Lightfoot), but a corrup- 
tion of rnweXeitw, as read by the rest; in the same chapter 
the awkward 7T# «at, presumed to have been the reading 
of A, may well disappear; and in § 56 we restore sense for 
nonsense if, with CSL, we read ‘let not the oz/ of sinners 
anoint my head ’—édavov for @\eos—instead of with A, ‘the 
mercy of sinners. And there are many minor variations of 
A against CS, not noticed in this table, where the accession 
of L to the majority renders A a less absolutely safe guide 
than Lightfoot took it to be. 

It is less easy to note the points of agreement of the 
Latin with the Syriac than with either Greek MS., double 
allowance having to be made for the difficulties and idiosyn- 
crasies of translation. It must suffice to say generally that 
S has a large number of peculiarities—some, at any rate, of 
which go back to its Greek exemplar—unsupported either in 
the Greek or Latin authorities. But Lightfoot collects ten 
instances where it ‘stands alone, and either certainly or 
probably or possibly preserves the right reading,’ and in 
three of these it now receives the support of L: in § 7, Ta 
matpi avtov for the more developed to 02@ cal tatpi aitod 
of A, 7@ matpi avtod T@ Oe@ of C ; in § 36, eis To Pas for the 
harmonistic es To Oavpacrov aitod das of A(c); and in § 46, 
‘it were better for him that a millstone should be cast about 
him and he be sunk in the sea, than that he should pervert 
one of my elect’ for the harmonistic ‘offend one of my little 
ones, where Lightfoot’s admirable note had already given 
conclusive reasons in favour of the Syriac reading. 

Comparing L, then, with the other manuscripts, it is the 
habit of L to reinforce the majority ; it goes with AS against 
C, with CS against A, with AC against S, in the greater 
number of cases; but it has also some marked agreements 
with A against CS, and with S against AC, none of import- 
ance, on the other hand, with C against AS. In any com- 
bination with A it is almost certain to be right ; in combina- 
tion with S it is right almost always against C alone, but 
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less often against A. Clearly, then, its value is greater than 
that of C, less than that of A. But we have still to inves- 
tigate its character when it stands against all the other three, 
Against a combination of three A is certainly sometimes 
right, S occasionally, C perhaps never: where shall we 
put L? 

At this point we come across perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of the text of L—its singular agreement with 
some patristic quotations, in especial those of Clement of 
Alexandria.! That Father, in the Stvomateis, makes con- 
siderable use of the Epistle of his Roman namesake, some- 
times quoting him by name, sometimes only embodying his 
language; but previous editors, acquainted with the loose 
way in which many of the early writers quote, have not laid 
quite sufficient stress on the value of this evidence. Where 
it is reinforced, however, by a manuscript, it becomes clear 
that we have not to deal with lapses of memory, but with an 
actual second century text, two centuries at least earlier even 
than the Alexandrine MS. Thus, in a passage in chapter 22, 
Clement of Alexandria is quoted in Lightfoot’s apparatus 
eight times: six times (and in a seventh the Latin does not 
decide) he is in agreement with L, while the other authorities 
are combined and permuted in almost every possible way. In 
§ 51 Clement reads dia tas mapeumrTdces Tod avTiKerpéevon, 
and L very similarly propter quasdam incursiones contrarit, 
while the Greek MSS. omit the noun in the barely intelligible 
reading 1a twos Tov Tov dvtiKetpévov. In another remarkable 
variation (§ 48) the two versions stand midway between Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and the Greek MSS.: AC have 77@ dyvos, 
SL ijt dyvos év Epyous, Clem. Al. #7@ yopyds év Epyots, HT 
ayvos. Against even the agreement of AC, the combination 
SL Clement seems always right ; compare the omission of 
Oavpacroy avtod before das in § 36,and the reading é«Aextav 
pou dSvactpéyar in § 46 (both already referred to), where Cle- 
ment reinforces the versions. But it is not only the quotations 
of Clement with which our version shows agreement : St. Basil 
quotes from § 58, £7 yaa 0 Weds, eal 6 Kvpios Inoods Xpiotos, 
Kal TO Tvedpa TO Gytov, where CS, but not L, insert a second 
fm before o Kupws I. X.: Leontius and John of Damascus 
agree with SL in omitting the words cata didvovar in § 33, 
where AC read 76 é€oy@tatov cal TrappéyeOes Kata Sidvo.ay 
avOpwrov : Jerome quotes § 16, and Lagrees with him against 
A in omitting jyév and reading “Incots Xpioros for Xpiotos 
’Incovs, though, conversely, L goes with the Greek MSS. in 

1 See Morin, p. xiii ; Lightfoot, i. 158. 
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reading To oximTpov Ths wseyadwovvns Tov Gov, where S and 
Jerome have 16 oxijrrpov tov Oeod only. 

These tedious details have sufficed, it is hoped, to show 
two things: first, that the Latin version gives us a text 
entirely independent of any of our other witnesses, for it 
agrees and disagrees with each in turn; secondly, that its 
text preserves a high degree of excellence, for its nearest 
affinities are with our most valuable witnesses—with A, with 
Clement of Alexandria, with the Syriac version, rather than 
with C. Nodoubt the Alexandrine MS. still remains our most 
valuable single authority ; and no doubt the Syriac version 
has some equally remarkable elements of excellence. Buta 
Latin version is often helpful where a Syriac necessarily fails 
to decide between two alternatives ; and we do not think it is 
too much to claim the second place in the criticism of the 
Clementine text for Dom Morin’s discovery. 


In passing from the text to the history of the Latin 
version, a series of more interesting questions is opened up, 
to which, however, only a partial answer can be given. Our 
manuscript was written in the eleventh century, and, so far as 
we can judge, in Belgium. It is obvious enough that the 
translation is likely to be older than that, for it is against all 
probability that the. original Clement should have turned up 
then and there and found a translator competent to deal 
with it. It is true that the translation of Greek patristic 
writings into Latin never entirely died out in the West; it 
is true, too, that genuine works of the sub-Apostolic genera- 
tions turned up from time to time. In the thirteenth century, 
for instance, the true Ignatius and the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs were rendered into Latin by Bishop Grosse- 
tete of Lincoln and his friends. But neither the place nor the 
time of the manuscript of Clement is favourable to the double 
supposition. Even if, with Harnack, we were to suppose 
that the version had been tampered with in the interests of 
Papal supremacy—as the version reads at present (§ 61), 
St. Clement is made to pray, not that ‘we may recognize the 
glory and honour thou hast given them’ [sc. princes and 
rulers], ‘and be subject to them, in nothing resisting thy will, 
but conversely, that ‘they may recognize the glory and 
honour thou hast given us, and be subject, in nothing resisting 
thy will’—we need not suppose, and Harnack does not him- 
self, that the falsification of the sense of the original was 
made by the first translator! Again, the corruptions of the 


? ¢Ut cognito datam nobis a te gloriam et honorem subditi sint’ (as 
02 
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manuscript; some of which are enumerated from this point of 
view by Dom Morin (p. viii),! show that several stages must 
have elapsed between the existing manuscript and the version 
from the Greek. Thus, for instance, for vuvi 52 xatavoncate 
(§ 47), the Latin reads xunc vite inspicite. The editor conjec- 
tures that the translator read vov ide, and rendered xunc vide, 
which would get corrupted into vite and then vete. It is 
equally permissible to suppose that the original rendering 
was nunc autem, thence auté, aute, uite, uit@ ; but in either case 
more than one stage intervenes. Or, to take another case, 
in § 17 the manuscript reading Deus dampnavit Aigiptum 
penis et tormentis sevis for Sia Tév paotiyev Kal TOY aixic- 
patov avtov has misled both the editor and Harnack, who sup- 
pose the Latin to have preserved the true reading, though how 
avtov, if a corruption, arose they do not explain. In fact, 
avT@v was rendered by the translator szzs, whence came first 
seuts and then s@uzs. These are cases where the stages of 
deflection from the true text are so simple that they can be 
traced ; a more complicated past must be assumed to satisfy 
other instances of more deeply seated corruption. Nor are 
there wanting other arguments which converge to secure for the 
version an age higher by at least some centuries than that of 
the codex. The Old Testament references betray no trace 
whatever of the influence of the Vulgate, although many of the 
passages quoted—e.g. the 51st Psalm—are such as must have 
echoed the Bible version familiar to the translator. The 
genuine Epistle to the Corinthians is unaccompanied by the 
spurious second Epistle, which forms an appendix to it in each 
of our other authorities. The terms generally employed for 
the rendering of dvdxovor and mpecBvtepor are not daconz and 
presbyteri but the archaic mznzstri and senzores. 

Relying on these and other arguments, Harnack confi- 
dently ascribes our version to the second century. Hilgenfeld 
does not commit himself beyond the expression ‘ very old.’ 
Zahn, who is usually to be found at the opposite extreme 
from Harnack, thinks that any date down to the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, or seventh century is possible ; while the absence of 
any striving after the literal renderings which characterize the 


the text now runs) may possibly have been produced by a scribe out of 
‘ut cognito nobis datam illis a te gloriam et honorem subditi simus,’ &c. 

1 Tom Morin’s list, however, contains at least one case which is not 
a corruption at all, § 44 /i., ‘ex illo sine querela illis facto ministerio’ (cf. 
§ 20, ministrationem perficiant, § 40, ministeria fiert, for Nerovpyiay én- 
redeiv), Where, on the contrary, it is reryunuévns of our other authorities 
which is corrupt, while the Latin suggests the restoration of rereXeopeévys 
OF merrounpevns. 
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old Latin versions of the Bible (we cannot agree with Zahn 
that they do) militates against a very early date. But there 
is one (if only one) piece of external evidence which seems 
decisive in favour of a century not later than the fourth. 
The Latin patristic quotations from St. Clement of Rome 
are few and far between. Those of Jerome and of Rufinus in 
his translation of Origen’s De Principiis are quite independent 
of the newly-discovered Latin, and so is the allusion in the 
problematical John the Deacon. But it is otherwise with the 
quotation in St. Ambrose, and it may be worth while to give 
the passages side by side: 


‘Phoenix quoque avis in locis Wid 


Arabiz perhibetur degere atque 
ea usque ad annos quingentos 
longzeva eetate procedere. que 
cum sibi finem vite adesse ad- 
verterit, facit sibi thecam de thure 
et myrrha et ceteris odoribus, in 
quam impleto vite suz tempore 
intrat et moritur. de cuius 
humore carnis vermis exsurgit 
paulatimque adolescit ac _pro- 
cessu_ statuti temporis induit 


in regione orientis in 
loco Arabi. avis enim que 
vocatur Fenix, et est unica, hc 
vivit annis D, que cum appro- 
piaverit finis mortis eius, facit sibi 
thecam de ture et myrra et cete- 
ris odoribus, et impletum scit 
esse sibi tempus vite, ibi intrat 
et moritur. et de umore carnis 
eius nascitur vermis qui ibi enu- 
tritur et tempore suo fit pinnatus 
in avem qualis ante fuerat.’— 


alarum remigia atque in superio- 
ris avis speciem formamque repa- 
ratur,’—Hexaémeron, V. 23. 


Clem. ad Cor. § 25. 


We do not think the force of the resemblances between the 
two authorities can be denied, arid the priority must of course 
rest with the Latin version.' It is true that Ambrose in 
another place refers again to the story of the phoenix ; and the 
two quotations not only show marked agreements with the 
Latin version, but some agreements against it. It is possible 
that these latter are accidental, and due to Ambrose himself ; 
it is possible, also, that Ambrose did not draw direct from 
our version, but that some other stage intervened, in which 
case the age of the version must be pushed back further still. 
But it does not seem possible that Ambrose is ultimately inde- 
pendent of the version, still less that it is in any way dependent 
on him, 

So far we have pushed our version back into the fourth 
century, but not necessarily further ; it may be worth while 
to examine two of the arguments by which Harnack seeks to 
push it back into the second. He calls attention to the 

‘ The passages from Ambrose are quoted in Lightfoot’s Clement, 


i. 173. The relation to the Latin version was shown in an article in the 
Guardian (April 1894) bearing the initials W. S. 
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rendering of xara yopas kal modes, ‘in country districts and 
towns ’—St. Clement’s phrase for describing the sphere of the 
Apostolic preaching—by munzcipia et civitates (§ 42),' and 
thinks that the Latin phrase suggests that Christianity was, in 
the eyes of the translator, essentially a town religion, an idea 
which would be especially characteristic of the second century. 
Acute as the argument is, we think that Harnack displays 
his customary over-subtlety. There is a preliminary ques- 
tion to be asked, whether, at any period or in any district, 
the meaning of munzciptum was such that it might be natu- 
rally treated as the equivalent of y#pa, ‘a country district :’ 
and we are not sure that investigation will not give an 
affirmative answer, with important bearings rather on the 
locality of the version than on its date. 

In the next place, Harnack lays it down that there were 
two, and only two, periods at which Latin translations of 
Greek Christian writings were being systematically made— 
the second half of the second century, and the end of the 
fourth—and of these two he considers the earlier date far 
more probable. But the writer in the Guardzan, to whom we 
have just referred, answers that the extant evidence happens 
to be of considerably greater bulk than usual exactly at these 
two periods, and that, if we knew as much about the writings 
of the intermediate generations, we might well find that 
translators were at work in between the second century and 
the end of the fourth ; and he inclines to place the Latin 
Clement very nearly in the middle of the interval. In any 
case, Harnack is right in seeing that the decision about 
Clement cannot be isolated. The subject opened up is a 
wide one, and we can do no more than touch the fringe of it ; 
but few lines of inquiry into the early history of Christianity 
will better repay investigation than the attempt to trace the 
process by which the Western Church, and especially the 
Roman Church, passed from a Greek into a Latin environment, 
and the Latin version of St. Clement’s Epistle must now be 
added to the scanty pieces of evidence at our disposal. 

When Christianity passed on its westward progress from 
Asia into Europe, from Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus to 
Corinth and to Rome, it was still speaking the same tongue 
in which it had first learned to proclaim its world-wide 
message. Although the native Aramaic of Palestine had 


1 So in § 50 municipium religiosorum must represent ywpav ediocBav 
with Clement of Alexandria against yapov edioeBav of AC. Zahn has not 
noticed this, and blames our version for its want of literalness in rendering 
both xapa and ya@pos by the same Latin word municipium. 
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doubtless been the language in which our Lord had taught 
the multitude, or conversed with His disciples, it must have 
been in Greek that the Galilean Apostles had preached and 
catechized from the earliest days of the Church in Jerusalem. 
If there ever was a purely Aramaic-speaking Christianity in 
Galilee or elsewhere, it died and left no sign. No book of 
the New Testament is extant in an original form in any lan- 
guage other than Greek. The Syriac versions of Northern 
Syria in their earliest form, the Gospel Harmony by Tatian, 
do not ascend beyond the second half of the second century. 
The more strictly Palestinian Syriac was represented till 
comparatively lately by a single lectionary of the eleventh 
century ; and though earlier fragments dating back to the 
seventh and eighth centuries have come to light, there is every 
reason for concluding that this, like the other Syriac versions, 
is a translation from the Greek and posterior perhaps by 
many generations to the Apostolic age. It is therefore 
scarcely an exaggeration to speak of Greek as the mother- 
tongue of Christianity ; and of all the known languages of the 
world is was the best suited by its wide diffusion for the 
spread of a universal religion. The conquests of Alexander 
had rendered it the medium of communication throughout 
the Oriental world. As far east as Bactria and India the 
coins of the first century of the Christian era bear Greek in- 
scriptions. From the Hellenic peninsula to Ephesus and 
Smyrna, to Antioch and Seleucia, to Cwsarea and Alexan- 
dria, Greek was the language of travel and trade, as well as 
of education and culture. No other language in the East 
was more than merely local. The native tongues of Egypt 
or Syria were split up severally into more than one dialect ; 
the Lycaonian or Phrygian of the interior of Asia Minor were 
more partial still. The Roman Empire had indeed done 
something to bring its own Latin tongue into the East. 
Latin became at once the language of law and government ; 
except in the northern parts of the Balkan peninsula it never 
became much more. But, on the other hand, the concentra- 
tion of the Mediterranean lands into a single empire facilitated 
immensely the westward spread of Greek. It is probably 
true to say that Greek was better understood in the West 
than Latin was in the East in the early generations of the 
Christian Church. 

It was in a Greek garb, then, that Christianity made its 
appearance in the capital of the world. Not merely did 
St. Paul write in that language the Epistle which is the first 
evidence of the existence of the Roman Church ; not merely 
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do the names of the Roman Christians whom he salutes tell, 
as we have seen, the same tale ; but this inheritance of Greek 
language was passed on through several generations of 
Roman Christians. That they should use it in communicating 
with the Churches of the East would not indeed be surprising, 
We might have expected that Pope Clement would write in 
Greek to the Corinthians at the end of the first century, 
though perhaps scarcely that Pope Cornelius should write to 
Fabius of Antioch, or Pope Dionysius to his namesake of 
Alexandria, in the same language after the middle of the third 
But it was just the same with the Roman Christians at home 
among themselves, Hermas wrote out his revelations for the 
benefit of the local Church—it was to be Clement’s business 
to communicate them to foreign Churches—and he wrote 
them in Greek. Fifty or a hundred years later still Hip- 
polytus, the first great Roman writer and theologian, was 
composing treatise after treatise, exegetical, historical, polemi- 
cal, but one and all in Greek. The earliest of the long series 
of the Latin writers of Christian Rome was Novatian, conse- 
crated Antipope in A.D. 251, whose De 7rinitate and De 
Judaicis Czbis are the first extant contributions of the Roman 
Church to ecclesiastical Latin. Very similar is the evidence of 
Roman Christian nomenclature. Hermas and Hippolytus are 
both Greek names. Of the ten second-century Popes, eight 
bear Greek names (Euarestus, Alexander, Xystus, Teles- 
phorus, Hyginus, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherus), and two 
only, Pius and Victor, Latin. In the third century they are 
nearly as possible equally divided. Yet gravestones even of 
third century Popes with Latin names are found inscribed 
with Greek characters, such as AOTKIOC, In all probability 
the first half of the third century was the time of the transi- 
tion, though Greek might still continue to be in use in some 
few traditional connexions. There is some ground for sup- 
posing that Hippolytus, who was properly Bishop of Portus, 
the harbour of Rome, but was certainly intimately mixed up 
with the ecclesiastical affairs of the capital itself, may have 
stood in some episcopal relation with the foreign Greek-speak- 
ing Christians who still thronged Rome at atime when the 
Roman Church itself was rapidly becoming Latinized.' 
Substantially the same phenomena reveal themselves in 


1 Photius, Cod. 48, says that Gaius, the author of the Ladyrinth, was 
related to have been under Popes Victor and Zephyrinus—c. A.D. 190 
215—eOvav éericxonos. Now the real author of the Laéyrznth was not 
Gaius, who is elsewhere always called a presbyter, but Hippolytus, who 
was certainly a bishop. 
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the history of other Western Churches. The first Christian 
communities in Gaul were colonies from the Churches of 
Asia Minor, and not only brought the Greek language with 
them, but found it already firmly established in the valley of the 
Rhone. The Epistle which the brethren of Lyons and Vienne 
sent to the mother Churches in Asia and Phrygia was 
naturally in Greek. In the same language Irenzeus of Lyons 
wrote his great work Against Heresies, which was meant to ap- 
peal to the culture of the whole Christian world, In the pre- 
face to it he apologizes for the deterioration of his Greek 
style, which he attributes to the amount he had had to talk, 
not of Latin as we might have guessed, but of Celtic. We 
have less means in the case of the Churches of this district, 
than in the case of Rome, of estimating at what date Greek 
finally yielded to Latin. But at least in the district round 
the mouth of the Rhone, the traces of the original state of 
things are very curious, for we are told that the Psalms still 
continued to be sung in Greek at Arles in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. And if the common view is correct, that the bilin- 
gual Codex Bezz of the Gospels and Acts was in Gaul from 
the time it was written in the sixth century till the time 
when it comes to light in Central France in the sixteenth, a 
knowledge of Greek must have survived in some parts till the 
tenth century, the date of the latest corrector of its Greek 
text. 

The Church of Africa seems to have been founded at a 
later date than the Churches of the Rhone, and at a much 
later date of course than the Church of Rome, But, on the 
other hand, it was bilingual and even predominantly Latin 
from the first. Its two earliest recorded Acts of martyrdom 
—the Acts of the Scillitan martyrs in A.D. 180, and the Acts 
of Perpetua and her companions at Carthage in A.D. 202— 
circulated in contemporary and parallel forms of Greek and 
Latin, though in both cases the Latin is obviously the true 
original. Tertullian wrote some of his treatises in both lan- 
guages, one at least in Greek only; but Tertullian, however 
bilingual, was essentially a Latin writer. Before the time of 
Cyprian, the African Church, probably first of all the im- 
portant Churches of the West, had become exclusively a Latin 
Church. 

Thus between the years 150 and 250 A.D. the Western 
Churches were slowly making the passage from the one lan- 
guage to the other; and the indispensable companions of 
their journey were the sacred books of their religion. It is 
no part of our subject to discuss or decide the vexed question 
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whether all the forms of the Latin New Testament, as they 
meet us in the third and fourth centuries, were or were not 
variations from a common stock. Suffice it to say that the 
Canonical books, though they, or most of them, were doubt- 
less the first, can scarcely have been the only ones, to be 
translated. The edges of the Canon were not yet sharply de- 
fined. Someat least of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, were 
scarcely distinguished from what were later on ranked ex- 
clusively as the writings of the Apostles. In any case, books 
which had proved themselves serviceable to the Christian com- 
munities in their original Greek dress, whether Canonical or 
not, would prove themselves not less serviceable if translated 
for the benefit of Christians who spoke only Latin. In some 
few cases the names and dates of the translators are recorded 
for us. We know that Jerome and Rufinus at the end of the 
fourth century rendered many of Origen’s works into Latin,and 
that Rufinus did the same for the pseudo-Clementine Recogni- 
tions, and for the Leclestastical History of Eusebius, and 
Jerome for the latter’s Chronicle. But of the time and place 
of the earliest translators, to whom we owe the Latin versions 
of Barnabas and Hermas, of Clement and Irenzus, no vestige 
of direct evidence is preserved ; what knowledge wecan reach 
must be pieced together by slow and circuitous processes. In 
the case of the other Apostolic Fathers, of Ignatius, of Poly- 
carp, and of Papias,' the evidence is insufficient to connect 
the versions with the early centuries of our era. 

The great work of Irenzus (though strictly of course he 
is not to be classed with the Apostolic Fathers at all) is 
known to us completely only in the Latin; as early as the 
end of the sixth century Pope Gregory the Great could 
not find any copy of the Greek original in Rome. A hand- 
ful of manuscripts—the earliest and best is the Claromon- 
tanus, lately at Cheltenham, now at Berlin—all of them 
probably written in Gaul, contain a Latin version, barba- 
rously literal, but not therefore the less valuable. Tertul- 
lian’s treatise against the Valentinians has indisputably 
drawn upon the description of the same heretics in Ire- 
nus’ first book; and since the time of the Benedictine 
editor, Massuet, it has been generally admitted that the co- 
incidences in Tertullian extend not simply to the subject- 


1 The Oracles of Papias must have been at some time translated, 
for a medizeval catalogue of the Chapter Library at Nimes—destroyed 
by the Huguenots in the sixteenth century—contains among the Biblical 
books the notices “drum Papie ; librum de verbis Domini, 
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matter, but to the actual language of the Latin version, 
which would then become contemporary, or almost contem- 
porary, with Irenzeus’ own lifetime. Dr. Hort, however, in our 
own day, has relied on the character of the Biblical text em- 
ployed in the translation as betraying the fourth century 
rather than the second or third, and the question is still sd 
judice. But there is no reason to doubt that the fatherland 
of the translator was Gaul. 

The Latin version of the Epistle of Barnabas is con- 
tained in a unique tenth-century MS., originally of Corbie 
in Picardy, thence taken with so many other treasures of the 
Benedictine houses to the Benedictine centre of St. Germain- 
des-Prés at Paris, and from Paris during the storms of the 
Revolution to St. Petersburg. It was used by the first editor, 
Menard, and has now been accurately edited by Hilgenfeld, 
and by Gebhardt and Harnack. This manuscript is abso- 
lutely the only proof, save the occurrence of the name of 
the Epistle in the Biblical list of the Codex Claromontanus of 
St. Paul, that Barnabas was known to the West; we have 
therefore nothing but the internal character of the version 
itself to direct us, and here the only point that we can adduce 
—we do not know that it has been noticed before—is that 
the Old Testament quotations (there are none of course from 
the New) present at intervals marked coincidences with the 
‘African’ version used by St. Cyprian.! 

The Shepherd of Hermas exists in Latin dress in two 
distinct but related versions. Of these the ‘ vulgate’ is 
preserved in a large group of manuscripts, and was printed 
as long ago as 1513, from which time down to the present 
century it was the only form in which Hermas was known: 
while the ‘ Palatine,’ so called from the Palatine codex at the 
Vatican (szec. xiv.) which contains it, was discovered by Dressel, 
and is now most accessible in Gebhardt and Harnack’s edition. 
The relative priority of the two versions is in dispute, but 
there is no reason to doubt the high age of both. The 
more interesting text is that of the Palatine version; and 
Haussleiter has devoted a pamphlet to proving that this was 
the earlier of the two, and of African origin, while the other 
and later is of Italian or Roman provenance. 

But scholars are only as yet on the threshold of these 
inquiries, and immediate results are not to be anticipated. 
Over hasty hypotheses and premature generalizations will 
not help in the end: it is to the accumulation of new material 


'The strongest instance is the quotation from Isaiah (lviil. 6-10) in 
Barnabas iii. 3. 
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like our Latin Clement, and to the patient questioning and 
cross-questioning of the whole body of witnesses, singly and 
together, that we must look for real advance. An English 
scholar cannot bring to a close his contribution to the criticism 
of the new discovery without the expression of a profound 
regret that the learned world has been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this and other problems, in the solution of 
which the Latin version of St. Clement would assist, treated 
by the sober wisdom and exhaustive knowledge of Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham. 


ArT. XI—THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION. 


School Board Chronicle. (London, 1893, 1894.) 
School Guardian, (London, 1893, 1894.) 


THE religious question in its relation to Board schools is one 
about which we have recently heard a good deal, and about 
which we cannot doubt that we shall hear much more in the 
near future. It has been the prominent theme at the London 
School Board for some time, and it promises to be the 
controversial topic on which the election to that body in 
November will turn; and what affects London to-day is 
tolerably certain to affect the whole country to-morrow. It 
may be well, therefore, for us to examine the way in which 
the present controversy has arisen. 

When Mr. Forster introduced his Education Bill in 1870, 
there were two distinctly marked parties in the field. On 
the one side were those who had done all that had been 
done for elementary education in this country, and who 
represented the definitely religious aspect of the question. 
Their idea was that no education worthy of the name could 
be given that was not based upon religion. For this object 
they had made great sacrifices of time and money : and long 
before the State had stirred, or politicians thought it worth 
their while to move in the matter, they had erected and 
maintained schools wherever they had property responsibili- 
ties or an opening was accorded them. Churchmen naturally 
formed the greater portion of this party as they had done the 
most for popular education, and their schools far exceeded in 
number those of all other religious bodies. Opposed to them 
was the Birmingham Education League, whose watchwords 
were, Education-—free, compulsory, secular. Its members had 
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hitherto done little or nothing for popular education, and they 
were jealous of the influence which they thought the Church 
was gaining through the spread of her schools. The desire 
of its ruling spirits was for the State to undertake the edu- 
cation of the country. They would gladly have seen the 
schools that had been erected and largely supported by the 
voluntary contributions of religious people deprived of the 
financial help they had received during the preceding quarter 
of a century or rather more from the State, and of the recog- 
nition and encouragement from Parliament by which many 
of them had been called into existence, and nearly all of them 
had benefited. Mr. Forster was too much of a statesman to 
listen to all the proposals of this body. He recognized its 
power both in and out of Parliament, and though the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member numbered most of the 
leaders of this party amongst its staunchest supporters, he 
was also regardful of the claims of the opposite party. To 
pass his measure through both Houses of Parliament, and to 
avert the opposition which he would otherwise have had to 
encounter, he had to propose a compromise which the opposing 
interests might accept. To those already in possession of the 
field he held out the assurance that their schools should con- 
tinue to receive an equal amount of help from State funds 
with the schools to be created by the Boards which he was 
calling into existence, and a much larger one than they were 
then enjoying. He also provided that their freedom to give 
religious teaching should only be interfered with to the extent 
that they should be compelled to accept a conscience clause. 
His professed object was that every child whose parents ob- 
jected to the religious teaching of a school might enjoy the 
secular educational advantages it provided, whilst withdrawing 
itself from the religious lessons ; and the thought that by the 
proposed arrangement some children might receive no reli- 
gious instruction appears never to have been regarded as a 
matter of serious importance. To the opponents of the 
existing schools he granted that they alone shculd receive 
pecuniary help from the funds locally raised by rates ; that 
education should be compulsory; and that after a limited 
time the Boards to be elected should be regarded as the 
educational authority of the locality, and as such should 
have control over the provision of schools in the district for 
which they were elected. There was still the knotty question 
to be settled, what religious teaching was to be given in the 
schools provided by these Boards. Wasit to be purely secular 
as the League wished it to be? Was it to be directed by the 
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several elected Boards according to their own preferences? 
or was some compromise to be made which would remove 
the religious question from the strife of parties at the various 
elections that would have to be held ? 

It was with the view of determining the question in this 
last-named way that Mr. Cowper-Temple was encouraged to 
introduce the clause that has gone by his name. That 
clause was to the effect that no creed or religious formulary 
that was distinctive of any religious body was to be used in 
a Board school. The obvious reason for the clause was to 
exclude the Church Catechism, which seems to have been, 
as it still is, especially obnoxious to Dissenters. To this 
compromise the opposing parties had to be reconciled. To 
the Church party it was suggested, You need not oppose it, 
for it practically concedes all that you can desire: it says 
that the words of the Catechism are not to be taught, but 
then it leaves the teachers perfectly free to teach all that the 
Catechism contains, and if you choose Church teachers for 
the Board schools, and take care that the children learn the 
words of the Catechism in the Sunday school, you will be as 
well off as you now are. This was the explanation given by 
some bishops to the clergy, and it was thought to be authori- 
tative, and on the strength of this understanding much of the 
opposition that would otherwise have been raised against the 
Cowper-Temple clause was withdrawn, and the clause was 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament with scarcely any 
opposition, worthy of the name, from the Church party. 

The anti-religious party, represented by the Birmingham 
League, had to be appeased by a very different interpretation 
of the clause. To them it was said, the clause lays down a 
principle: it not only excludes the words of distinctive creeds 
and formularies, but it practically forbids the teaching of what 
is contained in them, and it secures that all the schools erected 
by Boards should be absolutely undenominational, and this 
is the nearest approach to their being secular that under 
existing circumstances can be ventured upon. Many of the 
supporters of the anti-Church side, and amongst them Mr. 
Forster himself, strongly objected to education being purely 
secular. They did not see that, if this interpretation was the 
true one, the plan they were adopting was in reality endowing 
the Nonconformists with the education rates of the country, 
as the principle was identical with that of the British and 
Foreign School Society ; or, if they saw it, they insisted upon 
ignoving it. 

With these opposing interpretations of the Cowper-Temple 
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clause in the air, the first School Board for London was 
elected. The majority of the Board desired that some 
religious teaching should be given in the schools they were 
about to erect, but was decidedly opposed to that teaching 
being of the distinctive religious character that Church people 
would desire. They, therefore, ruled that the Cowper-Temple 
clause contained a principle of exclusion ; that it was meant 
to shut out not merely the words of the Catechism, but also 
instruction in the doctrines which these words set forth. And 
as the great majority of School Boards elected all over the 
country favoured the same political and religious views that 
were held by the London School Board, it soon came to be 
recognized that this was the meaning and intention of the 
Cowper-Temple clause. Church people acquiesced in this 
view, because so soon as they saw the drift of opinion they 
felt they had been deceived by those in whom they had placed 
confidence, and that their only chance of retaining any real 
hold upon the elementary education of the country was by 
multiplying the schools under their own immediate control. 
If the interpretation of the Cowper-Temple clause by which 
Churchmen had been misled had been seriously entertained 
as its true meaning, there can be little doubt that the country 
would have been covered with School Boards. The managers 
of schools in country parishes would have most thankfully 
thrown the cost of maintaining them upon the rates, if they 
had felt that they would be largely uncontrolled in the 
religious teaching to be given in them, and that its character 
would be determined by the wishes and preferences of the 
Board that would be elected. For many of the more earnest 
men amongst the clergy had that confidence in their parish- 
ioners, that they would have felt certain they would choose 
as their representatives men on whose religious principles 
they could rely. But when they found that no real liberty 
would be accorded them, that the State had practically en- 
dowed with the education rates of the country a system of 
religious teaching that had always been opposed by the Church 
as unsatisfactory, they set to work in an earnest, self-denying 
manner, and within ten years they raised the supply of Church 
schools from a provision for the education of 1,365,080 scholars 
in 1870 toa sufficiency for 2,327,379 in 1880. In this they 
were so far helped by the Act of 1870, that it continued the 
same rate of assistance towards the erection of schools for 
which application should be made before the end of the year 
that had been given during several previous years. 

This early history has to be borne in mind to enable us 
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fairly to judge the discussion on the religious question which 
has so greatly excited the London School Board, and about 
which we must expect to hear a great deal more at the ap- 
proaching election in November. Under the influence of the 
impressions which have been already described, the School 
Board of London had to set forth a scheme of religious in- 
struction for its schools. The committee by which this scheme 
was drawn up consisted of a number of earnest religious men 
—some Churchmen, some Nonconformists—who desired to 
frame something which all its members could approve. This 
was not a matter of much difficulty, for, whilst they were con- 
scientious believers, there was probably not one amongst them 
who would sympathise with the view of religious truth upheld 
by this Review. They would be agreed on the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, and they would not object 
to omit all reference to what they held concerning conversion 
and the sacraments, about which there was probably some 
difference of opinion, but not of such a character that any of the 
members would regard it as very material. The compromise, 
therefore, as it is called, which was agreed upon practically 
excluded ali mention of these latter subjects, whilst it was 
fully understood that the two first-named doctrines were to 
be taught in all schools. Of this there was evidence during 
the tenure of office by the second Board that was elected— 
that in 1873. The only directly religious discussion then 
raised at the Board, so far as we can remember, arose upon 
a complaint made against the head teacher of one of the 
schools, who refused to conclude the prayers used in school 
with the name of our Blessed Lord. He appeared before the 
Board, and it was evident from what he said that he disbe- 
lieved the Divinity of our Lord. No member of the Board 
disputed that it was the duty of the teacher not to allow such 
disbelief to appear in anything he said or did in school: but 
upon his expressing a willingness not so to offend in the future 
the matter dropped ; members of the Board who were not 
satisfied with what he said felt that in the then temper of the 
Board it was useless to pursue the matter further.' Some 


1 There was one remarkable exception with regard to the religious 
provision for the London Board schools. Whilst religious formu- 
laries and observances were rigorously excluded from all Christian 
schools, they were permitted in the schools at the east end of London, 
where there was a large number of Jewish children. In them most, if 
not all, the teachers were Jews, and were chosen as teachers because they 
were Jews, the Jewish holy days were observed, and it is said that the 
curriculum for the religious lessons was approved, if it was not drawn up, 
by the Jewish Rabbi. We believe that some change has been recently 
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years later a downward step was taken by a resolution of the 
Board to the effect that when a teacher applied for employ- 
ment under the Board no question was to be asked relative 
to his religious belief. In other words, that inquiries which 
were considered necessary with respect to every branch of 
secular learning were not to be made respecting competency 
for giving instruction in religious truth. Members of the 
Board might ask questions concerning a teacher’s knowledge 
of arithmetic, or grammar, or geography, or drawing, or any- 
thing else to enable them to judge whether he possessed the 
requisite power for imparting instruction in such subjects to 
his pupils; but with respect to his acquaintance with the 
truths of religion no inquiries were to be made. He might be 
a Mahometan or a Jew, a Roman Catholic or a Quaker, an 
Agnostic or a Churchman; on the principle laid down by 
the School Board he was equally competent, whatever his 
religious or irreligious convictions might be, to impart to the 
children under instruction in a Board school that religious 
knowledge which those responsible for the management of 
such schools thought necessary for the poor children in the 
metropolis who were placed under their care, and for the 
formation of whose moral character they were responsible to 
God and man. 

No doubt much, probably most, of the religious instruc- 
tion given in Board schools has been much better than might 
have been expected under such a system. Most of the 
teachers had been trained in the colleges established by 
Churchmen, or Nonconformists, or Roman Catholics, and they 
no doubt taught the children under their care according to the 
tules laid down by the Board, but necessarily coloured to 
some extent by the principles in which themselves had been 
educated and in which they believed. Some—we will hope, 
many—were zealous in their endeavours to make religion a 
living principle, and to plant in the minds of their scholars 
an earnest desire to conform their lives to the teaching of the 
Gospel ; but it is no breach of charity to say that such a 
description would not apply to all. And as few, if any, mem- 
bers of the Board had the requisite time or inclination to 
frequent the schools in their division that they might listen 
to the religious lessons, the determination of what should be 
taught was left in the hands of the teachers, subject only 
to the possibility of their being arraigned before the School 
Management Committee or the Board in the event cf any com- 
made with respect to these schools, but the system just described con- 
tinued until the recent controversy on the Board. 

VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. P 
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plaint concerning their teaching being made by the parent or 
the guardian of any child, or by the inspector appointed by 
the Board reporting that the teaching was not in accordance 
with the scheme approved by the Board. 

With this state of things it would appear that several 
successive Boards were content. The clergymen on the 
Board had their own schools to look after, whilst the de- 
mands upon their time, as well as upon that of the lay 
members, for committee work and the enforcement of the law 
of compulsion, as well as for the weekly meetings of the 
Board, were so great that unless a man had nothing or little 
else to do, he could not command the requisite leisure for 
acquiring a fair and sufficient knowledge of what was being 
taught in the schools in his division. Moreover, it need 
scarcely be said that it would have required a considerable 
amount of moral courage to stir the question. Public bodies, 
like individuals, find great satisfaction in thinking that the 
work entrusted to them is being well and efficiently per- 
formed, and there would naturally arise in the minds of his 
colleagues a feeling of annoyance against any member who 
ventured to disturb this comfortable conviction, and not im- 
probably a suspicion that would be openly or covertly ex- 
pressed, that the fault-finder was only seeking to bring him- 
self into notice. To this impression we think that some of 
the acts and sayings of past members of the Board must be 
attributed, as we feel satisfied that, with the real regard for 
religious truth which they no doubt entertain, they would 
otherwise not have been found amongst the opponents of the 
majority on the present Board. For had they realised the 
existence of the shortcomings and errors which have recently 
been brought to light, they would have been responsible for 
not seeking to remedy them. 

After these prefatory remarks, we come to the action ot 
the Board about which there has been so much discussion. 
An active member of the Industrial Schools Committee dis- 
covered that the law had been broken for a series of years 
with respect to the children in those schools. For, whilst the 
law required that the children should Le trained in the faith 
professed by their parents, this requirement was notoriously 
disregarded in the case of the children of Church parents, 
whilst it was carefully attended to in favour of Roman 
Catholics. And this was done, although a great majority of 
the parents professed themselves to be Church people: thus 
clearly showing the strong bias against the Church of a 
majority of the members of the School Board. The dis- 
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covery of this failure of attention to the religious rights of 
members of the Church raised a suspicion that an equal 
amount of injustice might exist with respect to the teaching 
given in the elementary schools belonging to the Board, 
and more than one of its members determined to be present 
at some of the religious lessons. The result was that whilst 
they were satisfied that in most of the schools the teaching 
was in accordance with the instructions of the Board, in some 
few of them it was not, and that in those schools the children 
were being practically trained to disbelieve in the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord, and consequently were being estranged 
from all faith in those truths of the Gospel which rest 
thereon. For raising this question in the face of many diffi- 
culties and much opposition, we are indebted especially to 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, who realized the great importance of the 
interest at stake, and resolved fearlessly and at all hazards to 
compel the constituencies by which the School Board is elected 
to understand what was being done in the schools they had 
to maintain, and for which they were responsible. 

The exact position in which the Board stood with respect 
to religious teaching was clearly set forth in the Chairman’s 
recent address to that body. He tells us that the compromise 
about which so much has been said is as follows: ‘In the 
schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, and 
there shall be given such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of morality and religion as are 
suited to the capacities of children.’ It is obvious that there 
are words in this resolution capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. It may be asked what religion is intended, for 
anything that appears the religion might be Mahometan or 
Jewish or anything else. But then it is obvious that the 
compromise by which the words were accepted was made 
between Churchmen and orthodox Dissenters, and therefore 
they must mean what these two sets of pecple would agree 
in believing. And when both parties of the present Board 
agreed to insert the word ‘ Christian’ before religion, some 
advance towards agreement might have been thought to have 
been reached. But this was far from being the case. The 
question then became, what is a Christian? is a man who 
denies the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ and the doctrine 
of the Trinity a Christian? Mr. Diggle,in quoting the words 
of the circular, says that the words insisting on these doctrines 
‘do not attempt a definition of Christianity, but simply en- 
deavour to enunciate principles of the Christian religion’ 


which are common to various denominations, and are the 
£ P2 
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exclusive possession of none. ‘I note, however,’ he says with 
interest in connexion with the phraseology of one of the 
sentences in the circular which was the subject of much 
adverse comment, ‘ that it has been adopted almost verbally 
in a recent manifesto by many representative persons of 
various denominations as expressing their view of what is 
included in the principles of the Christian religion.” This in- 
consistency of theirs, however, does not affect the principle at 
stake, which must be that which was debated at the Board. 
It will be evident, therefore, that the question before the 
Board was really this: Are we to require the teachers to 
instruct the children in the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or is this to be an open question? Long and tedious as have 
been the discussions, and numberless as have been the side 
issues raised, this is really the point in dispute—this is the point 
which the electors of the metropolis will have to determine 
in November. We are quite aware that this is denied by 
some who are ashamcd to be found in the same camp with 
unbelievers, but it is clear from all that has happened that no 
weight can be given to their denial. What they affirm is, that 
they are contending for the compromise agreed upon in 1871. 
Now, there can be no question on the part of those who will 
bear in mind what has just been said concerning the persons 
who made that compromise, what it was then intended to 
mean, and that it required belief in the doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Holy Trinity. The point of the dispute is 
therefore narrowed to this—that those who support the majo- 
rity of the present Board contend for the compromise of 1871 
as it was understood when made, z.¢. that the religious teaching 
must rest on a belief in the Incarnation and Holy Trinity ; 
whilst their opponents contend for the words of that compro- 
mise understood in a manner which themselves favour, z.e. that 
it is to be left to the discretion of the teachers whether they 
do or do not teach these doctrines. This is quite clear from 
the following extract. from the circular issued to School Board 
teachers, round which the whole controversy has revolved : 


‘The Board have never intended their teachers to. diverge from 
the presentation of the Christian religion which is revealed in the 
Bible. While following the syllabus which is suggested to you yearly 
you are at liberty to refer to other parts of the Bible by which the 
principles of the Christian religion may be elucidated and enforced. 
These principles include a belief in God the Father as our Creator, 
in God the Son as our Redeemer, and in God the Holy Ghost as 
our Sanctifier. The Board cannot approve of any teaching which 
denies either the divine or the human nature of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, or which leaves on the minds of the children any other im- 
pression than that they are bound to trust and serve Him as their 
God and Lord. The Board desires that in giving the Bible lessons 
you will strictly observe, both in letter and spirit, the provisions of 
sections 7 and 14 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, and 
that you will make no attempt whatever to attach the children to 
any particular religious denomination. These suggestions are made 
by the Board in no spirit of distrust or want of confidence in your 
good intentions to make the Bible lesson as useful as possible, but 
in order to avoid any misconceptions which may exist as to the 
meaning and intention of the Board’s rules with reference to a por- 
tion of their work on which they lay the greatest stress. If there are 
those among you who cannot conscientiously impart Bible instruc- 
tion in this spirit, means will be taken, without prejudice to their 
position under the Board, to relieve them from the duty of giving 
the Bible lesson. The religious opinions of candidates will not in 
any way influence their appointment or promotion, nor are they to 
be subjected to any questions with reference to their religious belief.’ 


It will be seen from the above what it is that the School 
Board require the teachers to do, and with what great tender- 
ness they press their requirement upon them. There is no 


‘threat of dismissal if obedience is refused, though in such an 


important matter such a threat would seem to be justified ; 
but, instead of that, the teachers are told that if they feel 
themselves unable to give the teaching required, the Board 
will free them from the responsibility of doing so, and make 
other provision for the religious instruction of the children. 
In other words, what was intended by those who framed 
and carried the circular was to secure that the Socinian, or 
Arian, or Agnostic, who denied the Divinity of our Blessed 
Lord or the doctrine of the Trinity, should not be allowed to 
raise doubts in the minds of children under his care respect- 
ing those fundamental truths by showing them that he did 
not believe what he was teaching, and that his own conscience 
should not be seared by having to inculcate doctrines which 
he believed to be false. 

To this reasonable course it might have been hoped that 
the teachers would have cordially assented. There was no 
distrust expressed in them, no interference with their liberty 
attempted, no strain placed upon their consciences. But 
such was not the manner in which they regarded the ques- 
tion. It would seem, from the discussions on the subject 
which have taken place at the Memorial Hall, that they look 
upon the Board schools as established for the purpose of 
providing employment and incomes for the teachers, and not 
as intended for the instruction of the children and preparing 
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them to play well their part in life. Consequently, more 
than 3,000 of the Board School teachers, under the direction 
of the kind of trades union which they have established for 
their guidance, protested against any instruction from the 
Board with respect to the manner in which they were to give 
religious teaching. They claim absolute freedom to interpret 
the Bible as they like, and deny the right of the Board to 
give specific directions concerning the most important part of 
the work for which they are hired and paid. Whether this 
arises from a feeling on the part of some of their leaders that 
they have lost their hold upon the faith as set forth in the 
Christian creeds, or from vanity, or self-sufficiency, or from 
what other motive, it is not for us to divine. But that their 
liberty, as fairly understood, has been completely protected 
is set forth even by the opponents of the circular in most 
ungrudging fashion. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, in a letter which 
appeared in the Zzmes of September 18, says: 

‘I am writing at a distance from the records of the Board, but I 
am substantially correct in saying that the Board has resolved : 

*(1) That the religious opinions of the teacher shall in no way 
affect his appointment or promotion. 

‘(2) That no inquiries are to be made by managers or by 
members of the Board either of the teacher or con- 
cerning the teacher as to his religious opinions, and that 
it is to be on the application of the teacher, and not 
otherwise, that he will be relieved from giving Bible 
teaching. 

‘I do not want to go at length into the matters which will be 
more fully discussed during the coming autumn, but if the assurances 
of all parties on the Board mean anything, no proposal to investigate 
the religious opinions of teachers will be tolerated for a moment, and 
any such attempt would be fifty times worse than any circular which 
the Board has drawn up or considered.’ 


We have quoted this letter of Mr. Stanley’s, in addition 
to the words of the circular, to show that no member of the 
School Board entertains a doubt concerning the liberty enjoyed 
by the teachers. It throws, moreover, a further light upon 
the condition of things at the Board. There can surely be 
no professing Christian who does not feel that the religious 
teaching given in Board schools is a matter of the utmost 
moment, and one for which the members of the Board have 
a solemn responsibility for which they will one day have to 
give account. Mr. Stanley and his friends desire to ignore 
this responsibility altogether; the opposite party recognize 
it, and desire to do what they can to secure for the children 
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the best religious teaching that the law allows, but it is clear 
that at best their powers are very limited, and that they can 
do much less than is needed. The most that they can venture 
to attempt under existing circumstances is to exclude from 
giving religious teaching those who wish to be excluded ; 
they are precluded by the action of a previous Board from 
examining into a teacher’s qualifications for giving such 
teaching before he is appointed. We cannot doubt to which 
party all religious people, whose minds are not darkened by 
party prejudice, will give their votes. 

It is impossible to read what is written in this controversy 
without feeling that a much deeper question is opened than 
appears on the surface. We have now clearly set before us 
the conditions upon which we have to depend for the religious 
teaching in Board schools, and upon what our reliance for its 
efficacy and continuance rests. So long as all the teachers 
were trained in denominational colleges there was ground for 
hope that the influence of what they had learned there would 
manifest itself in their teaching. But this hope cannot last 
now that day colleges, from which religious teaching is 
divorced, have sprung into existence, and are likely at a very 
early day to supply a large proportion of the teachers in 
Board schools. The question before us really is, Do we 
desire England to remain a Christian country? or are we 
prepared to assist in its becoming like France, or like that 
which many of our colonial bishops are telling us is the 
miserable spiritual condition of the dioceses under their charge 
in which the schools give only secular instruction. For we 
must remember that the bias given to a child’s mind with 
respect to religious truth is what it will substantially retain in 
after life. If it is taught to regard the Christian religion as 
positively true, it will seldom let completely go all faith in 
what it has been taught: if, on the other hand, it has no 
definite religious teaching, it will almost necessarily lose all 
faith in the unseen and eternal, and drift into the excesses of 
Socialism and unbelief. With the law which not only permits, 
but seems to encourage if not to demand, the state of things 
we have described, we do not hesitate to say that we are 
profoundly dissatisfied. 

The School Board election in November will, no doubt, 
give great encouragement to whichever party secures a 
majority. If the existing ruling party is, happily, successful 
at the poll, we may hope that it will do what it can to raise 
the moral tone of the schools under its charge, and to lay as 
efficient a religious foundation for a moral life as the law 
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allows. If, on the other hand, the opposing party succeeds, 
there can be little doubt that before the time for another tri- 
ennial election arrives we shall have efforts made to com- 
pletely secularise the Board schools by banishing the feeble 
and insufficient religious instruction that is now allowed. 
Already there is conclusive evidence that such a course is 
desired by some members of the Board, and their number 
would no doubt rapidly increase if it was seen that the 
electors were disposed to favour such a system of teaching. 
Whatever the issue of the election in November may be, 
we trust that the attention of the country will have been 
aroused by the discussions on the London School Board to 
the unsatisfactory character of the religious teaching given in 
Board schools. And if the principle at the root of such 
discussions has been fairly understood by religious people, 
they must feel compelled to make efforts to obtain that reli- 
gious liberty for the poorer people of the land which is now 
denied them by the law that governs the instruction given 
in schools to which they are often compelled to send their 
children. There can be no doubt that it is the inalienable 
responsibility of parents to determine the religious faith in 
which their children shall be educated. We profess to accept 
religious liberty as a principle of government, and yet it must 
be obvious to all but the most bigoted of partisans that it 
does not exist for a not inconsiderable portion of our people. 
For it is now denied to the children of all parents holding a 
definite faith when they have to attend Board schools where 
a nondescript religion, called undenominationalism, is forced 
upon them by the State. Hitherto this state of things has 
been sometimes defended by the plea that the parents elect 
the School Board, and that they can determine the religious 
character of the teaching in the schools under its charge by 
electing whatever Board they like. This was never more than 
partially true, for reasons already given ; but now that we are 
told that the Board is not responsible for the religious teaching 
given in its schools, but that all must be left to the uncontrolled 
decision of the teachers, and that these teachers must be ap- 
pointed without inquiry as to their religious belief, it is obvious 
that until some change is made it is a mere accident whether 
the children receive any religious bias at all, whilst at best there 
can be laid no solid religious foundation on which it may be 
hoped that a noble moral life may be erected. Are the classes 
directly interested in Board schools by having their children 
educated in them prepared to tolerate such a state of things ? 
Are the people who profess to have any religious faith, and 
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~~ own cheliiaiian to our Saviour Christ, wililini to stand by 
with folded arms and apathetic indifference whilst such a 
state of things is being carried on before their eyes? 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Important Testimony from Two American Bishops to the Progress 
of Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. Reprinted from 
the Daily Express of July 3, 1894. With Preface by the 
Most Rev. Lorp PLUNKET, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
(Dublin : Hodges and Figgis, 1894.) 

Letter to the * Times’ by the Archbishop of Dublin, October 2, 1894. 

WE deeply regret to announce that upon Sunday, September 23, the 

Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bishops of Clogher and Down, 

consecrated Sehor Cabrera to the episcopate in the church of the 

reformers at Madrid. 

This event was heralded by the publication in the Zimes of letters 
from the Bishops of Iowa and North Dakota, the substance of which was 
repeated in speeches delivered by the same prelates when guests of 
the Archbishop in Dublin, and published by him as above. The 
visit of these bishops to Spain should have been of value, since it con- 
stituted the only episcopal inspection of the work by prelates of the 
Anglican communion unpledged to an opinion on the merits of the 
case. Had it been carried out in this character, their testimony would 
have been important indeed. But the visit was marked far more by 
the rapidity of American travel than by the patience of ecclesiastical 
judges investigating a religious movement upon which at the next 
Lambeth Conference they will have to pronounce. The Bishop of 
Iowa informs us that he entered Spain very much prejudiced against 
the movement ; but he changed his mind so speedily that in a very 
few days he took part, robed, in the Reformed service at Madrid ; and 
the Bishop of North Dakota finds no difficulty upon such short ac- 
quaintance in pronouncing that Senor Cabrera is, ‘ first, a Christian ; 
secondly, a gentleman ; thirdly, educated ; and, fourthly, as a Chris- 
tian, full of the love of his Saviour, and very desirous of bringing 
those who are away from the truth into the paths of his Saviour.’ We 
wish that this prelate had informed us what ‘the Catechism’ was 
which he heard taught to the children of the Reformers at Seville. No 
catechism whatever is contained in the published Prayer Books: if 
it exists, why is it kept back? We do not find in these American 
bishops the judicial spirit which the occasion demanded. A legal 
commission to take evidence on the pettiest case would use more 
care. ‘Therefore we are not surprised that a congregation of one 
hundred and fifty-five, of whom one-third were men, gathered upon 
a holiday in a capital city full of elements of opposition ‘to the Roman 
Church, when two American bishops were expected, and when late 
events had brought the movement of reform into the utmost publicity, 
should be held up as evidence of the progress of the movement. We 
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find the number pitifully small in view of the pretensions of the body, 
But such are the preliminaries to bestowing Apostolical privileges— 
New Style. We cannot help believing that the charm of personal 
intercourse with Lord Plunket has, in Irish phrase, put the comether 
upon the Western prelates. Far be it from us to suppose that his 
Grace would knowingly use his social rank to reinforce his theology, 
or that republican prelates would prove accessible to such an influ. 
ence ; but a Bishop, who is also a Baron, may exercise as strong a 
force by his coroneted envelopes (without the mitre) as his medizeval 
representative could command with all his men at arms. Nor can we 
by this example honestly encourage ordinary clergymen, American or 
Irish, to hope for an easy insertion of their letters in the Zzmes, in 
which world-reaching journal the Archbishop can diffuse not only the 
recommendations of his plans which his friends contribute, but his 
own account of the ceremony of the consecration. 

Probably many of our readers have perused the Archbishop's 
letter from Madrid ; and if they have, it will certainly have secured 
their interest by its eloquence and enthusiasm. The ceremony 
was, we doubt not, very effective in its simplicity and earnest- 
ness. But before we assign much weight to that circumstance we 
must remember that the Spanish singing would have been as good, 
and the Spanish feeling as movingly displayed, if the formularies of 
the body had gone too far in their Protestantism to satisfy even the 
Archbishop himself. The letter does nothing whatever to answer any 
of the real difficulties of the case. And if the writer’s enthusiasm be 
attractive when he sympathizes with the joy of a community which is 
so largely his creation, it is not quite so pleasant when it leads him 
to repeat the superficial mockery that the reformed Liturgy repre- 
sents the Mozarabic rite ; still less so when it induces him to class 
his Anglican opponents, contending for the discipline and consistency 
of their great communion, with the most narrow-minded bigots of 
Spain. The fact is that among all the advocates of his Grace's action 
there is not one who has weight as understanding the Anglican posi- 
tion. He has no one to check his cheerful habit of wholly ignoring 
his opponents’ arguments. Such a habit is the time-honoured and 
accredited method of producing wars and schisms in the Church. 

3ut the deed is done. It only remains to estimate what the con- 
sequences will be. In the long controversy between Protestantism 
and Rome, many a move on either side has been saluted with joy by 
men as earnest and (may we say it?) more learned than Archbishop 
Plunket, which afterwards has turned to their hurt. And we believe 
that an astute Romanist, bent upon the spread of his system, could 
wish nothing better for his interests than what has happened. If 
Lord Plunket’s action were accepted by the Church, a large depart- 
ment of Anglican argument, which has done good service in time past, 
would have to be omitted for fear of a retort. For who can urge the 
infringements of the Pope upon primitive order as a reason against 
his claims, when the answer is ready : Thou who preachest that 
bishops should not intrude, dost thou intrude? Let scholars decide 
whether Roman supremacy or the licence of individual bishops has 
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the more plausible support from primitive history : to us it is certain 
that neither can boast any real basis in that quarter. But, in 
practice, the motive and tendency of a claim has more power over 
the average mind than the evidence by which it is recommended. 
Now the Pope’s claim is made for the consolidation of a system won- 
drously organized to supply an authority to those who long for it. The 
Archbishop’s claim is made for the satisfaction of some good people 
of Spain fewer in number and slower in their extension than the very 
least of our sects at home ; a population such as would furnish a 
parish large enough to employ about two priests for its efficient work- 
ing. And this satisfaction is to be given at the expense of breaking 
the discipline of the Anglican body, and furnishing point to the re- 
proach of lawlessness and disorganization, by which Rome gains 
most of her prizes from our ranks. 

How will this unprecedented action be received by the Church 
at home? Prophecy is but an idle employment, and we are too well 
aware of the difficulty of dealing with the fast accompli when large 
bodies imbued with dignity and timidity have to be set in motion. 
But at least we feel pretty sure that Archbishop Plunket can hope 
for no actual approval from any authority which is able to afford him 
effectual help. The Irish bench of bishops will, indeed, probably do 
nothing ; but their resolution of the present year was so framed as to 
throw the whole responsibility of the transaction upon the Archbishop. 
They put from them the proper burden of their office by recognizing an 
independent power in one of their number which Catholic law never 
gave him. But having done so, it seems little likely that they will 
take any of the risk or blame which the act now done may bring. 
There may even be a chance that their respect for the person of the 
Archbishop may give way before the fact that his Grace led them to 
expect the consecration to be performed only when an endowment 
should be secured which has not as yet been provided. 

The General Synod of the Church of Ireland when asked at its 
last meeting to express approval of his Grace’s enterprise declined to 
do so. It remitted the matter to the bishops, subject to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Church. It seems to us that the bishops were 
bound by respect for the governing body of their Church to meet 
again and to consider the question as coming under their united 
authority. But they never did so. And as for the law of the Church 
of Ireland, no proof has ever been given that the Archbishop’s 
action is consistent with it except his own assertion, confirmed by no 
legal judgment or opinion that we know, that the law of the Church 
of Ireland does not apply to the case. Such treatment of the resolu- 
tion of the Synod is not likely to induce that body to give subsequent 
sanction to an act which it refused to sanction beforehand.! 


1 The resolution of the Irish General Synod of 1894 recites that 
memorials have been presented by the Spaniards, and that the bishops 
have passed a resolution interposing no obstacle, and that the Archbishop 
and the Bishops of Down and Clogher have expressed their readiness, 
under certain conditions, to discharge the episcopal duties for which the 
memorialists have asked ; and then proceeds : ‘This Synod, believing 
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Far beyond either of these bodies in importance is the Lambeth 
Conference which will meet three years hence. The most important 
element of that assembly is probably furnished by the Bishops of the 
province of Canterbury ; in the question in point, at all events, we 
should think the conference extremely likely to follow the lead of 
these prelates. Now, though they have behaved with a regard for 
Irish independence which we must consider extreme, yet we find that 
the Zzmes of October 3 


‘is requested, in connexion with the recent visit of the Archbishop of 
Dublin and two other Irish bishops to Madrid to consecrate a bishop, to 
recall the fact that the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation, on 
July 6 last, carried unanimously the following resolution: ‘ That this 
House does not consider it within its province to pronounce any judgment 
on, or to interfere with, the action of a bishop of another branch of the 
Church, but they think it their duty to say that this House cannot hold 
itself responsible for any such step as appears to be contemplated by the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin until after the meeting of the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1897.”” 


This is a mild intimation, but it clearly implies that the resolution of 
the last Conference did not warrant the consecration. Now, Arch- 
bishop Plunket has constantly maintained that he was carrying out 
the Lambeth resolution in its proper import and meaning. On this 
vital point, then, he differs from the English bishops. And how can 
the Lambeth Conference avoid noticing unfavourably the conduct of 
one of their number who has taken independent action upon a 
question which he had previously submitted to their authority. 
When we add to this the obvious necessity of taking some order, 
both in England and Ireland, as to the way in which persons 
ordained by the new bishop are to be regarded in these countries, we 
cannot see how the unfortunate proceeding of the Archbishop can 
escape without censure. 


Lord Plunket has taken this step upon his sole responsibility. 


that such action belongs entirely to the archbishops and bishops them- 
selves in the exercise of their episcopal powers, subject only to the laws 
and canons of this Church, is satisfied without expressing any opinion to 
leave the matter in their hands,’ 

The apparent want of sequence between the recital and the conclusion 
of this resolution is due to the fact that the conclusion is an amendment 
which was substituted for a proposed approval of the consecration. The 
amendment was carried after a debate most damaging to the Archbishop’s 
views. It will be noted that ‘Archbishops (plural) and bishops’ does 
not mean the Archbishop (singular) and his two helpers, but the whole 
bench. The Synod was perfectly right in ascribing to the whole body of 
bishops the duty of acting in the matter. This duty was not performed by 
the resolution which they had passed that the consecration, it done by the 
three prelates on their own responsibility, would be a ‘not indefensible 
exercise of episcopal authority.’ For this reason, as well as for the still 
more important reservation regarding the laws and canons of the Church, 
it was thought impossible by many, after such a debate and such a result, 
that anything could be done without another meeting, and a more formal 
and responsible action, of the Irish bishops. But the Archbishop was 
determined to go on at all costs. 
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He has always intimated that he did not believe the Spanish Reformers 
would be brought into communion with the Irish Church by his 
act. Itis a plain duty for him—but a duty from which his character 
will not lead him to shrink—that he should restrain and discourage, 
so far as he can, the Church of Ireland from in any way identifying 
itself with his action. He has done what he wanted to do. It can 
be of no real importance to him to secure the approval of anyone. 
But though of no use to him, approval of what he has done on the 
part of persons or bodies might well be the beginning of formal or 
practical schism between the Churches of England and Ireland. 


While this was passing through the press the following important 
document was presented to the Bishop of Oxford : 


‘ The undersigned clergy of your Lordship’s diocese having met in 
Oxford on the occasion of the Oxford Diocesan Conference, have ob- 
served, with grave anxiety, that his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
has consecrated Sefior Cabrera as a bishop of the reformed communion 
in Spain. Their anxiety is based upon 

‘1. The ambiguous position of this reformed body and the want of 
evidence as to the soundness of their liturgical forms. 

‘2, The absence of any clear justification for such an irregular pro- 
ceeding. 

‘3. The apparent inconsistency of such action with the express wishes 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1888. [Resolution 15 @: “That with regard 
to the reformers in Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, struggling to free 
themselves from the burdens of unlawful terms of communion, we trust 
that they may be able to adopt such sound forms of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and to secure such Catholic organization as will permit us to 
give thema fuller recognition. e¢. That without desiring to interfere with 
the rights of bishops of the Catholic Church to interpose in cases of ex- 
treme necessity, we deprecate any action which does not regard primitive 
and established principles cf jurisdiction and the interests of the whole 
Anglican communion.” 

‘4. The grave inconvenience which may arise if the clergy of the 
reformed Spanish body should claim the status of clergy in England.’ 


Signed by the Archdeacons of Berks, Oxford, and Buck- 
ingham, Professor Bright, the Warden of Keble, 
the Rev. Charles Gore, with many others. 


Objection 4 is noticed in the Guardian by Dr. Noyes of Paris, 
who without doubt is writing for the Archbishop of Dublin, as 
follows : 


‘ This has been so often and so ably answered by the Archbishop of 
Dublin and others that I will not occupy your space by further reference 
to it than to say that the increasing importance of their work at home 
and the difficulty of language alone would prevent most of the evils 
which your correspondent fears, and I would hope that our defection in 
England from the truth is so very remote that we need not seriously 
entertain the possibility of a mission from the Reformed Church of 
Spain.’ 


We have never heard the objection answered either by the Arch- 
bishop or anyone else ; and as for the facetious treatment which 
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Dr. Noyes applies to the very probable invasion, occasional or 
permanent, ¢ “ena 9g England by the Spaniard, we simply find it 
fatal to Dr. Noyes’s claim to be listened to by any who desire to 
consider a most serious question seriously. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). Py the late 
Epwin Harcu, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. Repparu, M.A. 
Parts II. and III. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1893.) 


WE must apologize for our delay in noticing this book, but our ex- 
cuse must be that there is so little to say about it. Misprints, which 
one expects to find, are conspicuous by their absence, so that on the 
score of accuracy it leaves little to be desired. As to its arrange- 
ment we have already explained this in connexion with vol. i., which 
was the natural place in which to speak of it. We need only here 
remind our readers that the enumeration of the several places in which 
each Greek word occurs is prefaced by a list of the Hebrew words of 
which it is a translation, and that at a glance it is easy to see in each 
instance which of these Hebrew terms is in any particular passage 
used. ‘The word yéyvecut is an instance of the difficulty, for ninety- 
eight Hebrew equivalents are mentioned. It is fair, however, to 
notice that this comes often from the fact of PasNeve yiyverfac re- 
presenting a different Hebrew from eg. ddadog yiyvecbar. An idea 
of the size may be got from the fact that the references to the word 
vy fill forty-five columns, and to yiyve%ac thirty, each column pro- 
bably giving about eighty instances of the use of the word. The word 
sivat is an instance of the way in which the work of reference might 
have been probably improved. Under this head all parts of the 
word, eg. fitur, &e., are found ; but it seems to us they might better 
have been given in their proper place, or at any rate a cross- “reference 
should have been made to eirae at é¢o7é and other similar places. 
Many words are only a transliteration of the Hebrew, and not pro- 
perly Greek words, though of course they claim a place in such a 
Concordance. But, even allowing for these, we shall probably find 
in this Concordance many additions to Liddell and Scott, as, for 
example, yoor0oe, Cerdavepetr. In other cases we can correct them ; 
thus Liddell and Scott say that the word veisor, which is neuter in 
classical Greek, is masculine in the LXX. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be anything in this Concordance to support such a 
statement. Another interesting point will be the peculiar distribu- 
tion of words, so that some which are common in classical Greek 
are comparatively rare in the LXX, and vice versa. ‘This is true of 
the word toropeiv, which is only quoted three times, and those all in 
1 Esdras. 

One of the great needs of the present time is that of a good 
Lexicon to later Greek ; and when the band of scholars (for it is the 
work of a band) arises to do that, they will find this Concordance 
invaluable. Meantime it has a very great value for all students of 
the Greek New Testament, for they will in many cases find in the 
Septuagint an explanation of, ora parallel to, a particular usage only. 
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The energy has been very great with which this work has been 
prosecuted by the present editor, Mr. Redpath, to whom the chief 
credit is due for the accuracy of the whole work. The two parts 
now under notice bring the work half-way to its conclusion, for it is 
to be complete in six parts. May we remind such of our readers as 
wish to subscribe for it that they should lose no time in doing so, 
for with the appearance of the fifth part the subscription price will 
be raised from four guineas to six. All who can do so ought to 
encourage the Clarendon Press, which has undertaken this unre- 
munerative work, by becoming subscribers. We need only say that 
these two parts, both in regard to editing and printing, seem to come 
up to the high standard which editor and printer set themselves in 
the first part. 


1. Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers Siecles du Moven Age. 
Par SAMUEL BERGER. (Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie., 
1893.) 

2. Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine secundum 
LEditionem Sancti Hieronvinit ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuit J. WorpswortH, S.T.P. Partis Prioris Fasciculus 
‘lertius. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1893.) 


In a dissertation published six years ago on the history of the Vul- 
gate in France Mr. Berger spoke of it as ‘the worst edited and least 
known book in Latin literature.’ Such statements, if taken literally, 
are always difficult to substantiate, and almost incapable of verifica- 
tion. But no one will dispute the general truth of the remark. It 
is, however, fast being falsified by the appearance of such works as 
those of which the names appear at the head of this notice. The 
first of them is a very elaborate and careful examination of the his- 
tory of the Vulgate, based on a minute study of a number of manu- 
scripts of that version. The exact limits of M. Berger’s study we will 
define immediately. The second volume is a continuation of the 
excellent critical edition of the Vulgate published by the Clarendon 
Press, and edited by the Bishop of Salisbury and the Rev. H. J. 
White, cf which the last instalment is the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. We notice with satisfaction that in a circular recently issued we 
are promised by the editors an epilogue to the next fasciculus, in which 
some of the results arrived at in the examination of the manuscripts up 
to the present stage will be set forth. It will be remembered that the 
Oxford edition of the Vulgate had to be commenced without that 
complete and universal examination of the very numerous manuscripts 
of the Latin Bible which would naturally be the first step towards making 
a critical edition based on a se/ection of manuscripts. Such an examina- 
tion was at that time impossible, owing to the number and distribution 
of existing manuscripts ; nor does M. Berger’s work make it possible 
even now. It is, however, a satisfaction to find from that book, as Pro- 
fessor Sanday has pointed out in his series of articles published on 
this subject in the Guardian of August 1893, that the selection made 
by the Bishop leaves little to be desired, the manuscripts chosen by 
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him being representative of the various ¢yfes of the text in which 
the Vulgate circulated. 

It is with these types and their distribution that M. Berger deals. 
He begins by insisting in his preface on the many-sided interests 
which the study of the Vulgate touches. 

‘ The Vulgate is, indeed, almost the only form in which the Bible for 

a thousand years circulated throughout the entire West ; it is still the 
only one in use in the Catholic Church. From the Latin of the Vulgate, 
in which the rustic Latin of the first Christian centuries is combined with 
the Hebraizing Latinity of St. Jerome, the Romance languages, and 
particularly the French, have in a great measure sprung. The Vulgate 
was par excellence the book of the Middle Ages. No work has been so 
often or so luxuriously copied, and its history is wrapped up with that of 
palzography, while it presents at the same time one of the first chapters 
in the history of Christian art. But, above all, no text, with the exception 
of the Greek Bible, offers, as the Vulgate does, several thousands of MSS. 
existing in our libraries to-day. Such an abundance of documents fur- 
nishes textual criticism with instruments which it does not find elsewhere, 
and an unparalleled field for their exercise. Here critical science can 
test new methods, group manuscripts and texts according to their original 
countries, detect migrations of texts in the very act and seek to explain 
them ’ (Preface, p. 1). 
We may add to this the interest of the Vulgate in the early history 
of printing, and as an illustration of the possible philological value 
of the Vulgate we may refer to the articles in the Revue de Linguis- 
tigue for 1892-3, in which the transition from Latin to Spanish is 
examined. M. Berger’s book has grown out of an examination of the 
work undertaken at the Carolingian epoch to establish and revise 
the Latin text of the Bible. From this he was naturally led to con- 
sider the earlier texts, by the assistance of which Alcuin’s work was 
carried on. M. Berger, after an interesting preface, and very full list 
of books dealing with the Vulgate, opens his work by a consideration 
of the circumstances under which the Vulgate was introduced into 
Gaul. For this purpose he examines the Biblical quotations found 
in the writings of Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, and Gregory of ‘Tours. 
M. Rerger’s conclusion is as follows : 

‘In Gaul, at the beginning of the sixth century, only some books of 
the Old Testament were in general use in St. Jerome’s version, while the 
rest of the Bible, and especially the New Testament, were ordinarily bor- 
rowed from the older texts. This fidelity to the tradition of the older 
texts explains the fact that for several centuries the Vulgate was able to 
secure acceptance in Gaul only under the form of a mixed text’ (pp. 4-5). 


The older texts which maintained their hold on Gaul seem to have 
belonged to the types known as European and Italian, to the exclu- 
sion of the African. The next chapter deals with Spanish texts. 
Here M. Berger deals firstly with texts prior to the Arab invasion, 
the oldest manuscripts being a palimpsest in the cathedral of Leon, 
and the famous Ashburnham Pentateuch. He then examines the 
Codex Toletanus and Codex Cavensis, both of which are among the 
MSS. selected by the Bishop of Salisbury, and the result arrived at in 
regard to the Spanish MSS. is as follows : 
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‘We have been able to identify two groups of Spanish texts. Both 
seem to be derived from the text of the Codex Toletanus, which, in spite 
of its name, takes us back to Seville, the see of St. Isidore, the centre of 
Roman civilization in Spain. The more numerous of our two groups of 
texts has its centre in the kingdom of Leon, that fortress of resistance to 
the Arabs, and it extends its influence over the upper valley of the Ebro. 
But in approaching Aragon and the frontier of Catalonia the Visigothic 
text enters into relations with another recension, which we find esta- 
blished in the ninth century in Castile, and in the tenth in Catalonia’ 
(p. 26). 


Finally we get an account of the text used by Priscillian. 

From Spain M. Berger passes to Ireland and the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. One peculiarity is that almost all our manuscripts, and 
they are fairly numerous, contain only the Gospels. The names of 
many manuscripts belonging to this class are familiar, as, for example, 
the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ the * Book of Kells,’ and others of which the 
names are given by ”M. Berger. We may add that he gives us a list 
of the principal interpolations of the text found in Irish MSS. It 
is such lists as these which are of special value in any attempts to 
classify the different families of MSS. But the history of Irish MSS. 
and the Irish scribes requires us to follow them beyond the limits of 
Ireland on to the mainland of Europe. 

After examining the history of the text in Spain, in Ireland and 
Britain, and in MSS. showing Irish influence, either in text or 
ornamentation, on the Continent, M. Berger goes on to examine the 
ancient French texts, subdividing them into those between the 
Pyrenees and the Loire, and those of the north of France. As M. 
Berger says, the history of the ancient French texts consists entirely 
in studying the combination of foreign texts on the soil of France. 
‘ The history which we are about to study is that of the invasion of 
France by Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish texts.’ Here again, as 
in the case of the Irish interpolations, M. Berger gives us a list of 
readings characteristic of one group of these MSS., viz. the text of 
Languedoc. 

After a chapter on the MSS. of St. Gall and Northern Italy 
we come in the next section to the Bible of Theodulf, and are 
amongst the Carolingian texts. Theodulf was himself a Visigoth, 
and the text in the MSS. associated with him shows clear evidence of 
the type which from Catalonia came into Languedoc, rather than of 
the other great Spanish family. The Bibles of Theodulf have already 
been investigated by M. Delisle. M. Berger examines carefully 
section by section the most important manuscript of this family, the 
so-called Codex Mesmianus or Memmianus, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Thus he notices the peculiarities in the Pentz- 
teuch, Books of Kings, Prophets, Hagiographa, Gospels, St. Paul, 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. ‘The conclusion is that 


‘so far as the text of the first hand is concerned, the Bible of Theodulf 
is Spanish in its external features ; but its text is so unequal that it is 
not possible to believe that it was copied from a single original. The 
Books of Kings, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. Q 
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are the only parts of which the texts can be called Spanish, and in almost 
all these books the Spanish text reached Theodulf only by way of 
Languedoc. The text of the Gospels is Irish, or rather Anglo-Saxon, 
and such as was copied generally north of the Loire between the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The Bible of Theodulf, in its primitive form, is a 
mixed text, as would be expected in the case of a manuscript copied 
towards the beginning of the ninth century, on the frontier between the 
northern and southern regions, by a bishop born in Septimania, a 
Gothic district’ (p. 164). 








M. Berger then passes on to consider the text found in the margin, 
or between the lines of the first hand, and assigns these to their 
families. He then passes on to the second great manuscript of this 
Theodulfian class, the so-called ‘ Bible du Puy.’ This, except in some 
few readings, seems to be almost an exact reproduction of the Codex 
Mesmianus. M. Berger then traces the extent to which this Theo- 
dulfian text spread, and concludes that it was very limited, and that 
it left very little trace in the manuscripts of the Vulgate. 

Quite the contrary is the case with Alcuin and the work done 
at Tours at the instigation of Charlemagne. The most famous and 
most typical manuscript is the Codex Vallicellianus. The text of 
this manuscript contains, side by side with a number of good readings, 
an equal number of inferior ones. The detailed examination of this 
manuscript is followed by an account of the different manuscripts 
connected with the school of Tours. First came the great éditions 
de luxe, such as that preserved at Bamberg, the MS. 10546 in 
the British Museum, the Bible of Charles the Bald, and many 
others. From these M. Berger passes to what he calls ‘manuscrits 
dissidents ’—that is, manuscripts bearing a superficial resemblance to 
those written in the school of Tours, but with certain peculiarities 
pointing to a different origin. The text of this class of manuscripts 
of the Vulgate—ze. the family associated with Tours—M. Corssen 
has examined in ‘ Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift,’ with special reference 
to the Gospels. M. Berger here extends this examination to other 
parts of the Bible, and with some modifications endorses M. Corssen’s 
conclusions. 

M. Berger then passes on to manuscripts, especially of the 
Gospels, copied at Tours, and ranges them in order according to the 
agreements with, or deviation from, the older manuscripts. Into his 
examination of the other Carolingian schools we have not space to 
go. 
The last section deals with points like the order of the books of 
the Bible, which affords an important clue to the separation of 
different families of manuscripts, the ‘capita’ and summaries of 
the different books, and the stichometry. ‘This is followed by six 
very valuable appendices, in the last of which we have a descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts, the order in which they are placed being 
the alphabetical order of the places at which the manuscripts 
are found. Where any of them have been the subject of special 
investigation we find references to that literature. Finally, besides 
the usual index, we have a table of the passages of Scripture referred 
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to. We must, in concluding our notice of this book, refer to the 
three pages (pp. 328-30) in which M. Berger briefly but admirably 
sums up the history of the Vulgate, and endorse the hope which he 
himself there expresses that he may not end in this volume his 
studies of the history of the Bible in the Middle Ages. 

We have left ourselves but brief space in which to notice the 
second of the two books the titles of which stand at the head of 
this notice. Indeed, we owe an apology for having been so long in 
calling attention to it. Eighteen manuscripts, one of which is a new 
one, are here quoted, with the variants they present all through St. 
Luke, and readings from nine others which are more or less fragmen- 
tary are also given ; sothat the apparatus criticus gives in some places 
as many as twenty-five to twenty-seven authorities. Besides this we 
have, as in the earlier fasciculi, the full text of the Codex Brixianus (/), 
as probably the type of text on which Jerome based his work, and the 
variants of other old Latin authorities are also quoted more fre- 
quently than before. There is little reason to think that the colla- 
tions are anything but trustworthy where they have been made for 
this edition, though in one case, where we believe an older colla- 
tion was used, viz. the Codex Ingoldstadiensis (I of this edition), 
Dobschiitz has shown that this collation was not in all points accu- 
rate. And, as has been already said, the manuscripts chosen as 
representatives of the different types of text have been selected— 
we speak on the authority of M. Berger—with admirable judgment. 
An examination of a few verses in such a critical edition as this will 
illustrate both the interest and the difficulty of such a branch of 
study. The value of the edition is very much increased by a number 
of short notes. We hope before long to welcome the fourth 
fasciculus, which will complete the Gospels. It is probable that with 
this may be issued some short pro/egomena, explaining the results as far 
as they appear from so much of the text as has been already edited. 

Both these books are absolutely indispensable to students of the 
Vulgate. The critical edition of the text should find a place in 
every scholar’s library ; and an examination of the readings will be 
found very interesting both to the theologian and the student of 
later Latin. The other book, too, is an excellent instance of the 
thorough and conscientious way in which such investigations should 
be, and are being, carried on. 


The Truth and Reality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice proved from 
floly Scripture, the Teaching of the Primitive Church, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. By GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, and late Proctor in Convocation, 
author of Zhe Eucharistic Manual, Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons, &c. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1894.) 


Tuis is a very useful short treatise on the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It 

is marked by thoughtfulness, a balanced judgment, and an earnest 

belief in the faith of the Catholic Church. Almost at the beginning 

the writer points out how fatal an objection it would be to any 

doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice if such a doctrine should im- 
Q2 
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pair the perfection of the Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross. To 
avoid any misconception on this point, he states in careful and 
accurate language the Catholic doctrine in words taken mostly, he 
tells us, ‘from the writings of eminent Bishops and Divines of the 
English Church’ (p. 4). He proceeds to show that the fact that the 
Eucharist is a memorial of the Sacrifice of the Cross is in no way 
incompatible with its sacrificial character, and points out the im- 
portance of the subject as involving the whole nature of Christian 
worship. Old Testament prophecies and the language of the Psalms ; 
the history of Melchizedek as interpreted in the Epistle to the He- 
brews,' by the Fathers, and in the Liturgies ; the typical character 
of the Paschal Lamb ; the words of our Lord Himself and the teach- 
ing of the New Testament ; the phraseology of the Fathers, of the 
Liturgies, of the Council of Niceea, are all held to supply evidence 
that the doctrine is true. 

From this consideration of the teaching of Holy Scripture and 
the early Church, Mr. Prynne passes on to the Church of England. 
He notices various places in which the Church of England has 
emphasized her appeal to the Primitive Church, and investigates 
with a good deal of care the language of the Prayer Book, giving 
excellent reasons for his opinion that it contains no denial of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. He then considers the language of the Thirty- 
first Article of Religion, which he regards as being merely a con- 
demnation of ‘popular and vulgar errors’ which ‘may have existed 
when’ the ‘Article was written,’ but as containing nothing which 
could not be signed by ‘anyone who accepted the Canons of the 
Council of Trent’ (pp. 150, 151). A short account of the ‘witness 
of English Divines to the Sacrificial character of the Holy Eucharist’ 
and a discussion of the ‘ritual of the Holy Eucharist in its relation 
to sacrificial worship ’ complete the book. 

For the general tone of the work, for the opinions expressed in 
it, and for the compilation of materials, we have nothing but praise. 
Any criticism we have to offer is on quite minor matters. There are 
a very few points in which the printing will need revision in the 
second edition, which we hope may soon be reached. The accents 
and breathings in the Greek quotations are very incorrectly marked. 
A wrong reference is given on page 43.2, Some numbers are required 
on page 69 to correspond with the ‘1’ on page 68. 

On a more important matter it may be doubted whether the highly 
favourable view which many writers have taken of the Prayer Book 
of 1549 is so fully in accordance with the evidence on the subject as 
has very generally been thought. There is a good deal of reason for 
thinking that this book was rather a step towards the book of 1552 
than designedly intended to be of an altogether different character. 
Mr. Prynne does not commit himself on this point, but his way of 


1 We notice that Mr. Prynne always speaks of this Epistle as by St. 
Paul. 

? A reference for the use of y in a causal sense is given as Genesis xx. 
37. Possibly Genesis xx. 3 is meant, as that is one of the passages 
where this use occurs. 
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writing disposes us to think that he accepts the view which, as we 
have said, there are some reasons for doubting.! 

However this may be, and the importance of the question is les- 
sened by the fact of the revision of 1662, Mr. Prynne’s attitude 
towards the Prayer Book is eminently wise. 


‘I have not maintained,’ he says, ‘that our Church has set forth the 
doctrine with that sharpness and decision its importance seems to 
demand, and as it was undoubtedly set forth in the early Liturgies... . 
Surely we may feel deeply thankful that the efforts which have been 
made from time to time to rob us of our priceless heritage by radically 
corrupting our Liturgy have failed, and that God has, in His merciful 
providence, preserved to us an office, which, though defective in some 
minor details, enables us to teach what the Church has taught “ always, 
everywhere, and in all ages ”—that the Holy Eucharist is a true and real, 
though a commemorative Sacrifice, in which, under the outward forms 
of bread and wine we present to the Eternal Father the One only pre- 
vailing Victim, the true Sacrificial Lamb, slain, in God’s eternal purpose, 
before the foundation of the world, and of which all other sacrifices were 
but types and figures—Jesus Christ, God and Man, the spotless Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world’ (pp. 154, 155). 


There are a few expressions in the discussion of the words in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ We have an Altar,’ which may, perhaps, be 
misleading to some readers. We have no doubt ourselves that Mr. 
Prynne is right in explaining the reference to be to the Eucharistic 
Altar of the Christian Church ; but different interpretations have 
been held by some who have entirely believed the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice in the Eucharist. Mr. Prynne, in writing of the interpreta- 
tions ‘ adopted by those who say that we Christians have of an 
Altar’ (p. 80), and of ‘another interpretation which has been put 
upon these words’ ‘ by those who refuse to believe in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice’ (p. 83), would naturally be taken to mean that the explana- 
ion he gives of the passage has been rejected only by those who 
have wished to get rid of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. To 
show that this is not the case, it is sufficient to refer, as an instance 
in a writer of unquestioned Catholicity, to the comment of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the passage.? 

The interpretation given of the Thirty-first Article of Religion is 
one which ought, we think, to commend itself to all thoughtfui 
students of the language of the Articles and of the period when they 
were compiled. It is a point of some interest that this interpretation 
was accepted by so careful an observer of the English formularies as 
the French Roman Catholic writer, Courayer,? and more recently by 


1 Much evidence on this subject was referred to in two articles in 
the Church Quarterly Review, for October 1892 and October 1893, on 
‘ Preparations for the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.’ and ‘ Prepara- 
tions for the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI.’ 

2 St. Thom. Aq. z# loco (Heb. xiii. 10): ‘ Istud altare vel est crux 
Christi in qua Christus pro nobis immolatus est vel ipse Christus in quo 
et per quem preces nostras offerimus.’ 

5 Courayer, Supplément aux deux Ouvrages faits pour la Défense de 
la Validité des Ordinations Anglicanes, pp. 471-9. 
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the accomplished ecclesiastic who has assumed the name of Fernand 
Dalbus.! 

It has been a pleasure to us to read the wise words of the chapter 
on Ritual, from which we may quote the following passages : 


‘The adoption of ritual in Divine Service merely on esthetic grounds, 
because it is pretty or attractive, is to degrade it from the high office 
which God Himself has given it, of setting forth eternal truth by sym- 
bolic action as well as by verbal or written proclamation, and of impres- 
sing upon the hearts of His people the great principle that all who would 
worship Him acceptably must do so with reverence and godly fear. 
Ritual, therefore, to be healthy and edifying, should have a dogmatic 
basis, and be so regulated and disciplined as to set forth Divine truth 
and promote reverence’ (pp. 173-4). 

‘We, as members of the Catholic Church in England, do not seek to 
excuse or palliate the introduction of ritual on the ground that it means 
little or nothing, and may therefore be tolerated, but we advocate it 
because we believe it means something, and something of very great 
importance, even the safeguarding and showing forth of vitally important 
doctrine, and the promotion of that deep reverence with which we should 
ever approach God in worship or seek closer union with Him. The 
introduction of Catholic ritual in celebrating the Holy Eucharist is, 
therefore, the inevitable sequence of the acceptance of Catholic doctrine. 
Religious faith and feeling must find their suitable outward expression’ 
(pp. 179, 180). 

‘It is, of course, most true that when our Lord’s own commands are 
strictly obeyed, z.c. when the rules of the Church which embody His 
commands are rightly and duly observed by a lawfully ordained priest— 
then the Sacrament is valid, then Jesus Christ is “verily and indeed” 
present as our ever-living and enduring Sacrifice, and our Divine Food 
and sustenance. This must be our comfort when we are placed under 
circumstances in which the Holy Sacrifice is offered, as it may seem to 
us, without that deep reverence and scrupulous care which becomes the 
representative of our great High Priest, Jesus Christ, when he is execut- 
ing the highest function of his sacred office. He, our incarnate Lord, is 
there, Whom we come to worship and adore. He is there, through 
Whose merits our poor imperfect prayers will reach the throne of grace, 
perfected and strengthened, and therefore made prevailing. And if He, 
our incarnate Lord, is present, then the meanest and lowliest village church 
in our land becomes more glorious than was the first temple at Jerusalem 
in all its magnificence and costly splendour ; then, though outward marks 
of honour may be absent, we can shut our eyes and bend our knees in 
lowly adoration as “seeing Him Who is invisible.” 

‘But though all this is true, yet faith and love must and will find their 
outward expression ; they will not suffer us to rest contented with maimed 
or meagre rites where the honour and worship of God are concerned’ 


(pp. 199, 200). 


There are some excellent remarks in the preface on a practical 
matter of importance : 

‘My own firm conviction, after more than fifty years’ experience as a 
priest of the Church of England, is that we shall never gain the enthusi- 
astic love of our people for their Mother Church, or secure their fidelity 
to her, until we bring them to realize that the Catholic Church is God’s 


1 Dalbus, Les Ordinations Anglicanes, pp. 26-8. 
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own creation for the promotion of His greater accidental glory and the 
salvation of souls—that the Holy Eucharist is Christ’s own appointed act 
of worship and means of close communion with Him, and that this 
divinely ordained Service can only be rightly and duly celebrated in God’s 
spiritual Sion, His Holy Catholic Church, by those who have received 
authority from Him to act as His ambassadors and the stewards of His 
mysteries. 

‘It is because our people have lost their grasp of these great truths 
that they are so easily alienated from the Church, and become a too- 
ready prey to every new thing, in the way of religion, which the cunning 
craftiness of man may invent. . . . Surely there is one vitally important 
mark of continuity which it is very necessary to insist on in these days— 
continuity in the character of the worship which we offer to God. All 
through the ages, from the days of the Apostles to the present hour, the 
Catholic Church has set forth the Lord’s own Service, the Holy Eucharist, 
as the one great act of Christian worship, and closest way of holding 
communion with God. This is the rich bequest, more precious than all 
others, with which her Lord has endowed her, and the frequency and 
reverent care with which we celebrate this divinely appointed Liturgy is 
a mark which may be read of all men, whereby they may perceive that 
they are one with the Apostolic and Primitive Church—one with the 
Church planted in this land by its first missionaries, and one with the 
Catholic Church throughout the world and in all ages’ (Preface, 
pp. viii—xii). 


In thanking Mr. Prynne for a book which we think likely to be 
of very great use to many readers, it is right we should say that he 
acknowledges his ‘ indebtedness to the Rev. F. W. Puller, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, for many valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms’ (Preface, p. xii.). 


Lombard Street in Lent. A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects 
organized by the London Branch of the Christian Social Union, 
and preached in the Church of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
Lombard Street, during Lent, 1894. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Durham. (London: Eliot Stock, 1894.) 

AFTER reading this series of Sermons we were compelled to ask our- 

selves these questions, viz. (1) Is this the work for which our Clergy 

were ordained? (2) Is the Lenten solemnity intended for such teach- 
ing? (3) Is the Church a suitable place for such addresses? And 
our answer in each case was decidedly ‘No.’ There is so much 
work for our Clergy to do in their parishes of a spiritual kind, for the 
winning and training of souls, that we cannot encourage this inter- 
ference in political matters. The general effect of such interference 
is to alienate the more spiritually minded of the parishioners, and to 
give the people an impression that the Clergy have not enough to do. 
It will be said that the preachers of these Sermons were for the most 
part not parish priests, but academic, scholastic, or cathedral digni- 
taries ; still this does not justify them, as clergymen, in meddling 
with political matters. The study of theology is the province of 
these dignitaries, and political questions (such as many of: these Ser- 
mons deal with) draw away their attention from sound doctrine. 
There are, indeed, some social subjects upon which we expect the 
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Oct. 
more learned Clergy to deliver their opinions, and to suggest principles 
and motives springing from the mind of Christ. There are, indeed, 
vices which we desire them to expose and condemn. But we cannot 
think that any good will be done by bombast and hard words such 
as distinguish the contributions of Archdeacon Farrar and Dr. Fry. 
Nor do we think it advisable to set class against class—as others 
have done—and to make the wage-earning classes regard the ‘ privi- 
leged and propertied’ (p. 9) classes as their natural enemies. Except 
in Mr. Lyttleton’s Sermon on ‘ Recreation,’ there is little or no ex- 
posure of the idle, lazy, pleasure-loving, and gambling propensities 
of the artisan class. His Sermon (if it can be called so) is an 
admirable exposure of the evils now attached to games and sports, 
especially in the North of England. But one would imagine from 
several of the Sermons that all the vices, all the injustice, all the 
shortcomings were on the side of the wealthy and professional classes, 
and that justice was to be seen only among those who are struggling 
to improve their own position—too often, we fear, at the expense of 
their weaker brethren, or by the ruin of the employers. This is 
certainly the tone of Professor Shuttleworth’s Sermon on the ‘Social 
Outlook,’ and it is apparent also in Canon Barnett’s on the ‘ Unem- 
ployed.’ We cannot think that it is desirable to condemn the faults. 
of one side only. Dean Stubbs is much nearer the mark when he 
desiderates ‘a spirit of mutual concession in both individuals and 
classes, a spirit of frank justice on the part of both capitalist and 
workman, recognising that the loss of one cannot be the gain of 
another in the unity of the one life’ (pp. 175-6). 

The season of Lent is so very precious for giving systematic in- 
struction in Christian doctrine and deepening the spiritual life of the 
faithful, that we regret the more that such a time was chosen for this 
course of Sermons. <A few of the subjects discussed might well 
come within the lines of Lenten study and discipline, e.g. Mr. Gent’s 
admirable defence of ‘ Religious Education,’ in view of the great 
struggle now impending for the rights of the Church children in 
Board schools. We are grateful to Mr. Gent for his Sermon. The 
subject of Canon Scott Holland’s second Sermon, viz. ‘ Marriage 
Law,’ was also quite a Lenten theme ; but to our thinking he lost a 
great opportunity in not setting forth more distinctly the Christian 
basis of marriage. As it is, the Sermon is too abstruse and meta- 
physical for the ordinary hearer. In the same way Mr. Hoskyns’” 
treatment of ‘Women’s Work’ did not sufficiently enforce the Chris- 
tian aspect of the subject, nor did it bring out the selfishness of the 
wage-earning men in trying toexclude women’s labour. ‘The Sermon 
on ‘National Penitence,’ by Canon Scott Holland, contains some 
points which need to be taught on Ash Wednesday ; and some parts 
of Mr. Ottley’s two Sermons, on ‘ Ethics of Property,’ were thoroughly 
spiritual, as we should expect, but perhaps overweighted with 
scholasticism. Of the rest, with the exception of a few passages 
here and there, we must say that we should prefer something more 
distinctly spiritual and more in keeping with Lent and Passiontide. 

Our further feeling was, Why does the Christian Social Union 
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employ the pulpit for this teaching? If we mistake not, the mem- 
bers, or at least the preachers, are mostly identified with one political 
party, and their interests are bound up, as it would seem, with 
one class, the wage-earning class. If they desire to show ‘the 
people’ how deep their sympathy is with them, and how they would 
like to help them in their upward struggle, why do they not employ 
the newspaper rather than the pulpit of a City church? Many of 
these Sermons are nothing more nor less than leading articles of a 
religious type. For example, ‘Social Warnings from History’ (Dean 
Kitchin), ‘ Wages’ (Professor Cunningham), ‘The Unemployed’ 
(Canon Barnett), ‘Speculation’ (Mr. Richmond), ‘ Recreation’ (Mr. 
Lyttleton), ‘ Village Problems’ (Dean Stubbs), ‘ Bettingand Gambling’ 
(Mr. Barrass), are all of this type. As leading articles they might 
have considerable weight in the Sunday newspapers, or such weekly 
papers as are read by artisans, but as sermons addressed to habitual 
churchgoers they serve only to disappoint. Some of them would 
have made useful addresses in the lecture hall or institute—e.g. those 
of Mr. Eyton, Mr. Ingram, and Archdeacon Wilson—but they sound 
out of place from the pulpit of a church. 

It was perhaps quite as well that the Bishop of Durham had 
not had the advantage of reading any of the Sermons when he 
wrote his Preface, admirable as it is as an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Social Union, for perhaps he might not 
have written so sympathetically. He could scarcely have said of 
all the Sermons that they apply ‘the fact of the Incarnation to 
the manifold problems of life ;’ for what is conspicuous is the 
absence from many of them, ‘not simply of the teaching of Christ, 
but of Christ Himself, born, crucified, risen, ascended, the Saviour 
of the world’ (pp. vii., viii.) Here and there the theology of the 
writers is doubtful, if not dangerous ; it has been pointed out in 
the Church Times (September 7, 1894) that ‘in Christian Socialism, 
as advertized, the fact of the Fall seems ignored’ (‘ Correspondence,’ 
p. 929), but this does not appear in the present Sermons, so far as 
we have seen. Still, when Dean Stubbs writes (p. 165), ‘ Not only 
the strictly theological, but the imaginative, conception of the per- 
sonality of the Christ has varied greatly from age to age,’ we are 
constrained to ask whether the Dean holds’ that the Catholic faith 
concerning our Lord’s ‘personality’ is a variable quantity? We 
have always been taught that ‘the personality of the Christ’ resides 
in His Divine Nature, and is therefore incapable of representation. 
What shall we say, too, of Dean Stubbs’ forced use of Scripture 
texts (e.g. on pp. 167, 168, and 173), and of his unnecessary flippancy 
in speaking of our Lord as ‘a social emancipator ’ (pp. 164, 172), and 
in contrasting ‘ Evolution’ with the Incarnation (p. 178)? Yet, in 
spite of all that we dislike in the Dean’s treatment of ‘the Imperial 
Christ and His democratic creed,’ there are some remarks which 
the other preachers would have done well to consider. For example, 
we read on p. 171: ‘The student of evolution tells us that it took 
several hundreds of thousands of centuries to change a beast into a 
man; it may well take as many centuries to change. earth into 
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heaven, the kingdom of man into the kingdom of God and His 
Christ.’ The Christian Social Union needs to be reminded of this 
if they allow themselves to be represented by such utterances as 
those of Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Fry, and Professor Shuttleworth. 
One would suppose that no one had hitherto cared for or done any- 
thing to assist the poor ; that the Clergy had never taken any part in 
the improvement of the sanitary conditions of villages (how about 
Charles Kingsley?) ; or that the working-man had to defend the 
cause of justice by his own efforts, Again, in the objectionable 
parody upon the Christian Creed which the Dean of Ely has added 
to his Sermon, the seventh clause (p. 175) contains these important 
words: ‘ No money, therefore, is legitimately earned which is not an 
exchange value for actual services rendered—services which minister 
to life and help on the common good.’ Mr. Richmond (pp. 101-104) 
says almost the same thing, especially in regard to the Clergy. Now 
it must strike those who read this volume that the preachers mostly 
belong to the ‘privileged and propertied’ class, and enjoy emolu- 
ments of which it is not always possible to say that they exhibit ‘an 
exchange value for actual services rendered.’ Are they, therefore, 
not ‘legitimately earned’? Is the Church, established and endowed, 
to be regarded as an exception to the general rule laid down? If so, 
why not say this? Would not the leaders of the Christian Social 
Union be thought more consistent by their wage-earning friends if 
they constituted themselves into a religious order, living a life of 
entire self-denial, holding no property, and residing among the 
people, dependent only upon the value of their ‘services rendered ’? 
If these Sermons had been issued one by one in a popular news- 
paper, and signed by the writers, we feel assured that the working- 
men would have said, How is it that these men, who support our 
cause, do not come and share our lives? We are convinced that 
the whole treatment of these Social Subjects is too academic and 
theoretical, and that the principles laid down need to be modified by 
the ripe experience of the Parochial Clergy. 


The Nicene Creed Catechetically Explained. By HENRY Morton 
Tuomson, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev, Canon 
T. T. Carter, M.A. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
1894.) 
A coop handbook upon the Nicene Creed was much needed for 
theological students, the work of Bishop Forbes being too full of 
technicalities for the beginner ; but we doubt whether Mr. Thomson’s 
book, though it has many admirable points, will quite supply the 
want. The book is either too much or not enough, according to the 
point of view from which it is regarded: too much and too compli- 
cated for the Sunday-school teacher; not full enough for the theo- 
logical student. Mr. Sadler’s Manual for Church Teachers is better 
adapted for the former; Dr. Maclear’s Jutroduction to the Creeds, 
among other recent manuals, will be more useful to the latter. And 
yet we think that Mr. Thomson’s book will be valuable to the younger 
clergy for the preparation of sermons and for classes of instruction ; 
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but it would be more helpful, in our opinion, (1) if a short historical 
account of the Nicene Creed and its successive modifications were 
prefixed ; (2) if some parts were rearranged, for at present there is 
great disproportion between the sections; (3) if it had full indexes 
of subjects and texts, for it is almost impossible to find out what is 
taught upon any special point, there being no synopsis at the 
beginning, and no division of the subject-matter ; (4) if all the sub- 
sidiary sections, z.e. on points not contained in the Nicene Creed, 
were relegated to an appendix. The teaching given is sound and 
thorough so far as it goes, but we were disappointed to find so little 
said respecting the Eucharist (pp. 226, 284) and the Ministry (pp. 
222-7, 293-4). We had to hunt about to find these points, and 
we could not see any mention of a threefold order of ministers ; and 
we know no reason why the Ministry and the Sacraments should not be 
treated of under the section upon ‘the Church’ instead of being 
stowed away in a corner under ‘ And sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father.’ There are no cross-references to help the reader. This 
absence of teaching upon the Eucharist is the more apparent because 
Baptism occupies forty pages, the longest section in the book (pp. 
294-333). Section xx. ‘Of the Virgin Mary,’ is unnecessarily long 
(pp. 118-133), whereas ‘And was made Man’ is short by comparison 
(pp. 134-145). In the section headed ‘ Begotten, not made,’ Mr. 
Thomson touches upon our Lord’s knowledge as man, and deals 
with St. Mark xiii. 32. There is much that is good in what he writes, 
but he would do well to read St. Athanasius, C. Arianos, ili. §§ 42-53, 
from which he would see zy our Lord was ignorant of the day and 
hour of the Second Coming ; and we observe that no use is made of 
that important text, Coloss. ii. 3, for correcting modern errors about 
the Manhood of Christ. On p. 166 the date of the Crucifixion is 
given as April 5, a.D. 30; we think that a.p. 29 (the consulship of 
the two Gemini) is more probable. And we notice that on p. 156 
the A.V. of Daniel ix. 26 is made use of in support of a vicarious 
atonement ; we fear that this cannot stand in the face of the R.V., 
‘shall the anointed one be cut off, and shall have nothing ;’ and we 
are not satisfied with the following question and answer: ‘27. Is 
baptism by water necessary in every case? No; God sometimes 
produces on men the spiritual effect of baptism without the use of 
water’ (p. 301). The explanations which follow do not make up for 
this unguarded statement, which might easily be seized upon by one 
who disparaged ‘water baptism.’ We recommend Mr. Thomson to 
revise and condense this book for a second edition, and to make 
those improvements mentioned above. It would become much more 
useful. 


St. Athanasius on the Incarnation. The Greek Text Edited for 
the Use of Students. By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s‘Hall, Durham. Second Edition. (London : 
David Nutt, 1893.) 

THE first edition of Mr. Robertson’s Greek Text of this treatise 

appeared in 1882, and was followed by an English translation in 
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1885. A second edition of the translation appeared in 1891, and 
the Greek Text has been looked for anxiously by students reading 
for the Oxford Theological School, for whom these texts and transla- 
tions were originally prepared. Mr. Robertson has done such good 
service in making the works of St. Athanasius known and appreciated, 
not only by the publication of this treatise in a convenient form, but 
also in his larger undertaking for the Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, that it would be unfair not to commend the new 
edition of the Greek Text. At the same time we are sorry that Mr. 
Robertson has not considered the needs of the ordinary student 
more than the demands of criticism, for undoubtedly the first edition 
had some points in its favour. To be sure we have now a purer 
text, based upon the Codex Seguerianus ; but this, we are told, ‘can 
only be regarded as a step toward that definitive text which a more 
complete command of the MS. tradition will, it is hoped, ere 
long render possible’ (Preface, p. ix). ‘All explanatory matter has 
been removed from this edition.’ This is where we feel that a mis- 
take has been made. In the first edition there was a short but 
valuable summary of the argument (pp. v—-xii), and the references 
to the Scripture texts were occasionally given, as well as to the 
treatise Contra Gentes, when it was necessary. All these are now 
omitted, and the student must procure the English translation if he 
requires any help beyond the Greek Text. By way of compensation 
the Greek title is now prefixed, a serious omission in the former 
edition, and an ‘Indiculus Grecus,’ which will be helpful, but is 
very incomplete. We have observed with regret the omission of 
such characteristic words as éripdrera, gitar Opwria, aAovyor, ampEréc, 
kuptakog, EptAarOpwrevero, For the ordinary student the absence of 
the references to Holy Scripture and other authors will cause incon- 
venience, because it is not every student who requires a translation, 
whereas an Argument is customary in the most critical of German 
editions. If all extraneous matter was to be excluded, why should 
the English headings have been retained? ‘The Preface is occupied 
with an account of the text and the manuscripts upon which it is 
based, and the volume is appropriately dedicated to the Warden, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Durham. Is it too much 
to hope that some day we may have a scholarly and cheap edition of 
the Greek Text of the Fathers, Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene? 
While translations are being multiplied in England the Greek Texts 
are often hard to procure, and the price in most cases is prohibitive. 
Surely the University Press at Oxford or Cambridge might under- 
take this work for the good of the Church. It seems hard that 
English students should be compelled to purchase cheap and nasty 
editions from Germany. 


Selections from Early Christian Writers. By HENRY MELVILL 
GwatTkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


WE are not enamoured of selections, but we think in this case such 
a collection of extracts is permissible. So long as the Patristic 
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writings are almost inaccessible to English students, either from the 
great expense of the best editions, or from the inconvenience of 
studying in libraries, or from the wretched paper and type of German 
publications, so long, we suppose, must the system of extracts be 
continued. If this must be, then we prefer to have whole treatises 
rather than scraps put together. Such collections as Routh’s Scrzp- 
torum Opuscula or Marriott’s Analecta Christiana are more satisfac- 
tory than mere extracts. And yet the students of our theological 
colleges ought to be grateful to Professor Gwatkin for bringing 
together in a handy form so many valuable passages. To speak only 
of a few of the selections, viz. Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, Justin’s ac- 
count of the Sunday Service, the Martyrdom of Lyons and Vienne, 
the extracts from Eusebius upon the Canon, and the Muratorian 
Fragment, it will be a real gain if students will read these in the 
original. For this reason we are sorry that Professor Gwatkin has 
added a translation ; for translations have become multiplied of late 
years, and there is a tendency to neglect the Greek and Latin texts. 
However, this collection of extracts will be an excellent companion- 
volume to Westcott’s History of the Canon, and will be read with 
advantage by those who are studying the Church history of the first 
three centuries. We regret the absence of a passage from Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, or the account of his martyrdom, or the 
earliest reference to the word ‘ Trinity’ in Theophilus 4d Autolycum, 
or the frequently misquoted ‘passage from Cyprian De Unitate about 
the authority of the Roman See. ‘These need not have unduly 
lengthened the book, as we could have dispensed with the extract 
from Justin, ‘ Heathendom the work of demons’ (xv), and that from 
Eusebius, ‘ Porphyry’s objection to Allegorical Interpretation ’ (liii), 
and the passage from Arnobius, ‘ The Heathen before Christ ’ (Ixvii), 
for we do not feel that they add much to our knowledge ; and we 
could have done with more passages from Tertullian De Prescription- 
thus Hereticorum’ bearing upon Episcopacy. Still we are grateful 
for what is given us, as it may make some students wish for more of 
the same kind. The Index might be enlarged with advantage. We 
do not know why the compiler has used the English form ‘ Vienna’ 
in Extract XXI., especially as in the translation that he borrows 
(Nicene Library) the city is called ‘ Vienne ;’ nor why in Extract II. 
the text has yevoyevas, while the translation represents ywopeévas. 
Here and there Professor Gwatkin has apparently translated the pas- 
sages himself: where he has done so we prefer his work, especially 
with Eusebius, to that of the Nicene Library. He would have done 
well to have given his own translation throughout, except, perhaps, 
where he can draw from Bishop Lightfoot ; but even here we are not 
satisfied with the Bishop’s translation of the famous passage from 
Clement of Rome, ch. xliv. (p. 11), because we consider that éav 
koiunOaow may equally well refer to the Apostles themselves, who 
were providing for successors of their own. 
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The Bishops Blue Book. By the Rev. J. SANDERS REED, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. (New York: James Pott 
and Co., 1894.) 

TuIs is a remarkable book, because it is not apparent for whose 

benefit all this mass of information has been gathered. It looks like 

the contents of a notebook full of odds and ends about the Episco- 
pate which have been printed just as they stood. There is no at- 
tempt at discrimination ; the same bishop is used to illustrate several 
headings, and a great many of the examples given are nothing to the 
point. The author, or rather compiler, is aware that his book will 
not be popular, but he expects that ‘ the curious, the serious, and the 
studious’ may be roused to active interest in Church history. This 
we much doubt, and we fear that his anticipations in the Preface 

(p. iv) will not be realized, viz. ‘that the Church will be seen to be a 

veritable democracy,’ because there have been bishops who, before 

their consecration, have belonged to every class of society (ch. xiv., 

‘Episcopal Antecedents’), or ‘that the clergy degenerate into a 

caste when severed from the family,’ merely because many of the 

early bishops were ‘veritable fathers.’ Ch. xx., entitled ‘ Episcopz,’ 
which looks as if we were to be treated to a list of Mrs. Proudies, is 
merely a list of bishops who had wives, or whose mothers were 
bishops’ wives. We were surprised to find no mention, under ‘ Nolo 
Episcopari,’ of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, nor of St. Ambrose 
among ‘ Laymen raised to the Episcopate,’ nor of the charge brought 
against St. Chrysostom of intruding into another diocese and holding 
ordinations (ch. xvii. &\Aotpioerioxoro). ‘The most useful chapters 
are viil.—xiii., ‘ Bishops without a Diocese,’ but we can discover no 
reason for separating ‘ Missionary Bishops’ (ch. xix.) from ‘ Regionary 

Bishops’ (ch. x.) The writer is evidently impetuous, with strong 

likes and dislikes, and indulging in exaggerations, but his facts on the 

whole are to be relied on. He is unable to make up his mind 
whether ‘Chorepiscopi’ were real bishops or merely presbyters, and 

‘Coadjutors’ with or without right of succession are a puzzle to him, 

and ‘ Monastery bishops’ open a subject which requires more than a 

scrappy treatment. We must also demur to the following statements : 

(1) ‘Chad... was the first to localize the episcopate, and is reckoned 

as the originator of the cathedral idea’ (p. 158) ; (2) ‘St. Paul, son 

of Simon of Cyrene (Mark xv. 21) and brother of Rufus (Romans 

xvi. 13)’ (p. 171); (3) ‘Finan .. . baptized nearly the whole of 

Essex, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and Mercia’ (pp. 177-8) ; (4) ‘Os- 

mund, bishop of Salisbury (1087), compiled the first national Service 

Book (Sarum Missal), which gradually came into use in the other 

dioceses of England and Scotland, and an Anglican Liturgy was in 

vogue’ (p. 162). We suppose that ‘ London’ is only a slip for ‘ Lin- 

coln,’ on p. 100 ; and as the book professes to go down to A.D. 1800 

only, we were surprised to find references (on p. 47) to the ‘Old 

Catholics’ in 1873 and 1876, and to the revival of Suffragan bishops 

(on p. 100) ; and why the Bishop of Sodor and Man should be de- 

scribed as ‘titular’ (p. 93) we fail to understand. Robert King, 
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also, whom the writer calls ‘ Episcopus Roannensis,’ being apparently 
a suffragan of Lincoln, was translated to ‘ Osney,’ not Oxford, in the 
first place. There are many useful facts scattered here and there 
through this book, e.g. respecting the Prince Bishops of Durham, of 
whom Van Mildert w ras the last, and the long line of 115 chancellor 
bishops, of whom Williams (1621) was the last (pp. 134, 138) ; but 
the absence of an Index makes it impossible to find out these things, 
and there is no system of cross-references to connect the several 
notices of any one bishop. ‘The curious’ may, indeed, find some- 
thing to interest him, ‘the serious and the studious’ will certainly 
complain of the methods employed. 


Index to the Homilies of Clement. Published by the Trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


In the Prefatory Note we are told that this Index was originally 
made for private use, in view of the publication of a text of the 
Clementine Literature under the direction of the late Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham. The Index was printed, but the edition 
was abandoned. The Trustees have thought fit to publish the 
Index separately, because of the part taken by Bishop Lightfoot in 
the revision, enlargement, and printing of it when it was first com- 
piled. For those who study the Homilies or Recognitions of Clement 
this Index will be invaluable, as it is almost exhaustive, and very 
carefully arranged ; and as a work of reference it will be most helpful 
for the study “of Greek words in early Christian literature. The 
volume is uniform with other publications of ‘the Lightfoot Fund,’ 
the type is excellent, and the paper good. We have noticed only 
Onoaopac (p. 45@) and wana (p. 724) unaccented. The text used 
is that of P. de Lagarde (C/ementina, Leipzig, 1865). It is a matter 
of profound regret that we have not a Greek text of this literature 
produced in England under the direction of so conscientious and 
able a scholar as the late Dr. Lightfoot. It would have been a wel- 
come appendix to his edition of the Patres Apostolic. 


‘ Verba Verbi Dei’: the Words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ harmonized. By the Author of Charles Lowder. With 
an Introduction. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 


THE purpose of this Harmony is to enable the reader to study 
our Lord’s words apart from the narrative of the Four Gospels. It 
was thought that some persons, especially invalids, require nourish- 
ment for the mind as for the body in a concentrated form, and that 
it would be a relief to them to hear what our Lord said without any 
introductory formula, or anything more than the barest indication of 
time, place, and circumstance. Accordingly the zpszssima verba of 
Christ are given, only divided into scenes with a brief heading, and 
where there is dialogue the words of the other speaker are recorded 
as briefly as possible. The general effect is to make a very imperfect 
picture of our Saviour’s life upon earth. For the longer discourses 
and the parables it does not so much matter, as they are complete in 
themselves ; but for the miracles and the interviews with individuals 
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it is anything but helpful, if indeed it does not border ‘upon irrever- 
ence. Anyone who will read the account of Christ’s interview with 
the Samaritan woman (pp. 10, 11), or the series of miracles in the 
neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee (pp. 46, 47), will feel the unsatis- 
factory character of this compilation as a book of devotion as well as 
a harmony of Christ’s words. It is as though one had picked out 
jewels from their gold setting and arranged them in heaps; the 
precious stones, however beautiful in themselves, are not beautiful in 
heaps, but are seen to perfection in their gold setting, although it be 
artificial. Is it advisable to separate Christ’s words from their original 
surroundings? Is there not a danger that the words lose their force 
and meaning apart from the actions to which they are attached? Is 
it not the case that many of our Lord’s words are incidental to His 
works, ¢.g. in His miracles? And where the actions, the feelings, and 
the look of the Great Physician are recorded, as they often are, or 
where there is something in the attitude of the bystanders or the 
afflicted one which influences His actions, is it enough for any reader 
to have only what is said apart from what is done? We think not. 
Again, is there not a danger that by such separation the narrative of 
the Gospels should be put on a lower level as if it were not inspired ? 
Incomparably important as the words of Christ are, have they not 
been recorded for us by those who wrote the narratives in which they 
are enshrined ; and may not such a separation lead toa less reverent 
regard for the Gospel as a whole? We think so. Further, does it 
really contribute to devotion to have the words of Christ by them- 
selves? Would not one who is suffering from ‘brain-fatigue’ (Introd. 
p. ix.) worry himself in trying to recall the circumstances of a saying, 
and have at last to turn to the Bible itself for relief? It is quite try- 
ing enough when preachers deliberately ignore the context, and go 
off upon some little word, but for sick persons the reading of the 
Scriptures ought to be as simple and soothing as possible, and without 
a word left out, which might cause after-worry to one who knew the 
text of his Bible fairly well. 

The book does not profess to be a ‘Harmony of the Gospels’ 
(Introd. p. ix.), but as a matter of fact it is so, and that of a most 
imperfect kind. When we have already such excellent Harmonies 
for the English reader as Ellicott’s Hu/sean Lectures and Fuller’s 
Harmony of the Gospels (S.P.C.K.), we think it a pity to have 
attempted another upon such unscientific lines. Either of the two 
mentioned would have served the compiler’s purpose, and have saved 
much confusion and many mistakes. If St. John’s Gospel be taken 
asa basis, as the compiler appears to have done, it is scarcely possible 
to ignore the chronological arrangement according to the Jewish 
feasts ; and if ch. v. 1 of that Gospel be not a Passover, then our 
Lord’s ministry will cover only two years and three months. Such a 
harmony will lead to many conclusions different from those adopted 
in this book. The unnamed feast in St. John v. 1 will be either 
Pentecost or Trumpets (A.D. 27) rather than Purim (A.D. 28) ; and the 
departure of Christ from Judzea into Galilee (St. Matt. iv. 12, 17) will 
be identical with the journey mentioned by St. John iv. 43-45, and 
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therefore before, not after, the feast in ch. v. 1. The plucking of the 
ripe corn by the disciples could only take place in April-June (a.v. 
27), certainly not in February-March (A.D. 28), as the compiler would 
date it (vide Third Period, part. i.). The separation of our Lord’s 
Baptism and Temptation from the scene at Bethabara and the 
marriage at Cana (St. John i. 19-ii. 11), which preceded the First 
Passover (A.D. 27), 1s quite arbitrary ; and to put the discourse and 
parables contained in St. Matt. xxiv-xxv. upon the Wednesday before 
Easter is contrary to the general belief that our Lord spent that day in 
quiet retirement at Bethany while Judas was engaged with the rulers in 
Jerusalem. We thought everybody had given up ‘ Tabor’ (Introd. 
p. xix.) as the Mount of the Transfiguration, it being fortified in our 
Lord’s time, and all the circumstances, as well as the scene itself, 
pointing to the snow-clad Hermon. We fail to see what can be 
gained by compiling a book of this kind. 


Saint Columba: His Lifeand Work, By the Rev. E. A. Cooke, M.A., 
Vicar of Reddal Hill, Worcester, Author of Diocesan History of 
Killaloe. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: St. Giles’ Printing 
Company, 1893.) 

THE first edition of Mr. Cooke’s biography of Saint Columba appeared 

in 1888, published in London and Derby, and the present edition is 

little more than a reprint of that book, though the publisher is 
changed. On comparing the two editions, we find that the Prefatory 

Note has been amplified ; the first chapter, now entitled ‘ The Pre- 

Columban Age,’ has been re-written ; some new notes have been 

added, and an Index has been provided. It will not be necessary to 

say more about the older matter than that it has been deservedly 
commended as a good piece of work, based on trustworthy authorities. 

We think, however, that it might have been curtailed with advantage, 

as there are some unnecessary repetitions of passages from Adamnan’s. 

life of the Saint, and long quotations from modern writers, e.g. 

Kingsley and Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, to which it would have been 

enough to refer. But in the new portion we are sorry to find so 

many errors, some of which have been perpetuated from the first 
edition, while others are new. These are some that we have found : 

p- vii., ‘council’ for ‘counsel’ (correct in_first edition) ; p. 2, ‘Am- 

phibelus’ (so in Index) for ‘ Amphibaius’ ; on the same page, ‘ Verulum’ 

for ‘ Verulam’ ; p. 6, ‘ Finian’ (quoted from Bede iii. 27) for ‘ Finan,’ 
the successor of Bishop Aidan at Lindisfarne, not Columba’s teacher 
in Ireland, who is ‘Finian’; p. 15, note, Kingsley’s ‘ Zhe Hermit’ 
for ‘ The Hermits’; p. 141, note, ‘ Hadden and Stubb’s Councils’ for 
‘Haddan and Stubbs,’ the former name being spelt wrong in the 
first edition also. ‘These are not all, but enough to show how care- 
lessly the proofs were revised on both occasions. The Index is very 
meagre, and full of errors—‘ Etchin’ for ‘ Etchen’: we looked in vain 
for Finan, Kentigern, Verulam. In the new chapter we were startled 
to read—‘Inasmuch as the British Church observed the Asiatic 
practice in keeping of Easter’ (p. 2). We thought that everyone 
who presumed to write of Christianity in Britain before the coming of 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVII. R 
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Augustine had learned to distinguish the British from the Asiatic 
Easter. Indeed, Mr. Cooke appears to know better on pp. 7, 8, but 
has not corrected his mistake. We should recommend him to read 
what Dr. Bright has to say upon this point in his Chapters of Early 
English Church History. Again, what does the writer mean by 
saying (p. 7) ‘in the year a.p. 410 Britain ceased to acknowledge 
Rome as its spiritual or temporal head’? Had Britain before that 
time acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman See? It is a 
mischievous statement, because a Roman controversialist might seize 
upon it, and use it against the English Church. We fail, also, to 
understand the meaning of the words (p. 10) ‘in the monastery ot 
St. David’s, where they had received a mass from the eminent Welsh 
fathers.’ Can the writer mean a ‘missal’? And we were not aware 
that ‘preventative’ (p. 16) was to be found in the English language. 
Lastly, in a new note on p. 106 we observe that the year of 
Columba’s birth, according to the da¢a given by Adamnan, is 621, 
which Mr. Cooke evidently approves ; why then does he continue to 
give 620 in the Chronological Table ? Enough has been said to show 
that the merits of this book are diminished by the number of careless 


mistakes. 


The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments. A Translation of 
the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. Written 
by Witt1aM DurRaNnpus, sometime Bishop of Mende. With an 
Introductory Essay and Notes. (London: Gibbings and 
Company, Limited, 1893.) 

THE reprint of this translation, which was made in 1842 for the 

Cambridge Camden Society, will be welcomed by all who are 

attracted by symbolism in art and architecture as it concerns 

our churches ‘and our church services. William Durandus was 
made Bishop of Mende in 1286, and between that year and 

1295 he was engaged upon the fasionale, so that we find ‘no 

reference to the Symbolism of the Decorated Style’ (Preface, p. ix). 

It was the first work to be printed after the Psalters of 1457 and 

1459, and has passed through a great many editions since. The 

translators have used the editions of 1473 (Rome) and 1599 (Venice), 

and have prefixed an Introductory Essay, entitled ‘Sacramentality : 

a Principle of Ecclesiastical Design,’ and have added notes to the 

text of Durandus, and some Appendices founded upon other parts 

of his work, as well as an Index. To some minds symbolism is of 
very great help towards devotion ; to others it is so unattractive as to 
be almost a hindrance ; but it cannot be ignored altogether, whether 
one likes itor not. The excessive importance given to details in such 
a writer as Durandus may pall upon some minds; but at least the 
reader must feel that something more than mere utility or chance has 
shaped the recognised form of our churches, and has bestowed upon 
them particular ornamentation, and has determined the course of 
their ritual. Symbolism of some kind must enter into worship in 
which the body and the senses are engaged as well as the intellect ; 
and those who at first might feel repelled by Durandus’ minute 
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interpretations will do well to study the Essay upon ‘ Sacramentality.’ 
We feel sure that it will make them take more interest in Durandus’ 
book. Written in 1842 by two leaders and champions of ecclesi- 
astical art in days when there was little sympathy with the accessories 
of Divine worship, the Essay, however rauch the reader may disagree 
with some parts of it, must make him feel that, with two such loyal 
sons of the Church of pane as John Mason Neale and Benjamin 
Webb, he cannot greatly err. We think that both writers before their 
death had cause to withdraw te conan of the incompetence 
and unchurchlike tone of our architects. Durandus’ 2avionale is 
divided into eight parts, of which the first ‘(the only part here trans- 
lated) ‘treateth of churches, and ecclesiastical places and ornaments : 
and of consecrations and sacraments’ (Proeme, p. 11). In this book 
the various parts of a Church—the Altar, Pictures and Images, 
Bells, Cemeteries, the Dedication of a Church, and several kinds of 
Consecrations and Unctions are dealt with. In the chapter on 
Sacraments we read : ‘Some of the sacraments be of necessity only ; 
some of dignity and necessity ; some of order and —_— 3 some 
of dignity and choice ; and some of choice only’ (p. 15 This 
classification will not approve itself to English Pieris for in 
the first class Baptism stands alone, while the Eucharist is put along 
with Penance and Extreme Unction in the second class. We prefer 
the English position respecting the ‘Sacraments of the Gospel.’ Per- 
haps the Appendices will be looked at with curiosity, because there 
is much information about chancels, the orientation of churches, 
and the sequence of colours. We wonder whether those churches 
which follow the Roman colours would like the rule laid down here, 
‘Black is used on Good Friday: and on days of abstinence and 
affliction : and also in rogations’ (p. 193). We consider that there 
is a great deal both in the Essay and the Translation which the 
Clergy would find useful for devotional instructions. We have 
noticed a few errors, viz. p. 3, ‘St. Luke xxii. 3’ for ‘xxili. 31’; 
p- 153, note, ‘Maunday’ for ‘ Maundy’ as in the Index; p. 154, 
note, ‘Bp. Cosins’ for ‘Bp. Cosin’ ; and in the Index, ‘ Boneface’ 
for ‘Boniface’; ‘ Preston’ should come before ‘ Priests,’ ‘ Relics’ 
before ‘ Remigius.’ 


Practical Reflections on every Verse of the Prophet Isatah. With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. Epwarp Kine, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 
Ir is refreshing to get away from the warfare of the ‘ Higher 
Criticism,’ and to be able to stu dy Isaiah’s prophecy as a book 
intended to guide, encourage, and uplift the soul. There is no 
question here respecting the unity of authorship, nor whether this 
part or that could have been written before or only during the exile 
nor is there any necessity to determine to which Assyrian invasio: 1 
this or that section must be assigned. The prophecy is taken as it 
stands, and is made to yield precious truths for simple minds, and 
to speak everywhere of Christ. We are most grateful to the unknown 
author for these Practical Reflections. After frequent use of the 
R 2 
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New Testament volumes, we are convinced that he has supplied a 
real want ; and now that he has done such good service for the 
Church by his instalments of the Old Testament—viz. Genesis, 
Psalms, and Isaiah—we hope he may be induced to give us yet 
more. We believe that a volume dealing in the same way with the 
Minor Prophets would be acceptable, because, for the English reader, 
so much of this part of the Bible is almost unintelligible, unless he 
has time to study Pusey’s Commentary. This volume appears to 
be equally well done with any that have preceded it. There are in 
it passages of great beauty, and there is a constant appeal to the 
conscience of the reader, with an absence of mere sentiment. Each 
reflection grows out of the text of God’s Word. It has been objected 
against the Revised Version that it does not exhibit each verse of 
Scripture by itself, but combines them in paragraphs. We think 
that it might be objected to this series of Practical Reflections that 
each verse, or nearly each verse, is treated separately. The writer 
has preserved wonderfully a connexion through the chapters by the 
headings on each page, but it might be desirable in another volume 
to adopt the paragraph system, so as to show the interconnexion of 
the several thoughts. Of course something would be lost in the 
way of minute suggestion, but the gain would be greater than the 
loss. Such a treatment of the Minor Prophets would form an 
admirable manual for Lenten reading on weekdays in church or at 
family prayers. ‘The passages of Scripture should be of fair length, 
the reflections need not be in the aggregate longer than they are at 
present. St. Cyril on the Twelve Prophets would be of great 
assistance. The writer fears that the pecuniary cost of production 
may hinder further volumes: we hope it may not be so. The 
Prefaces by the late Dr. Liddon and the present beloved Bishop of 
Lincoln ought to be sufficient guarantee to the clergy and the 
devout laity that these volumes are worth possessing and studying. 
We would conclude our notice with one short extract, where Isaiah, 
xl, 1 is admirably contrasted with ch. x. 33, 34: 

‘This world’s glory, great and towering as it seemed, would pass 
away and leave no trace behind; but David’s line should revive from its 
low estate, should produce a Tree that would overshadow the whole 
earth. Indeed, the royal line that traced its descent to David had passed 
into obscurity, the old promises to it had been forgotten, when there 
sprang from it the Flower and Crown of humanity, under Whose shadow 
we also rest, by Whose fruits we live. Lord, Thou wast born of a poor 
mother, of a family that had been brought low by adversity, despised 
Nazareth was Thy dwelling ; give me grace to honour and love the poor 
and discern Thy graces shown in their homely life’ (p. 51). 

The table of references to the New Testament (pp. xv—xvili) is 

excellent. 

Hours with the Mystics: a Contribution to the History of Religious 
Opinion. By Ropert ALFRED VAUGHAN, B.A. Sixth Edition. 
(London : Gibbings and Co., Limited, 1893.) 


Mysticism is a permanent element in religion. It appeals more 
strongly to some minds than to others: none can afford to dis- 
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regard it. The difficulty of giving a definition of mysticism points 
in reality to the vast and varied scope of its influence. Its root 
principle is individualism. The mystic seeks to know and have 
communion with God in himself and by himself. The individual 
soul, he believes, has a power in it which can grasp God without 
the assistance of reason or experience or anything external. Mys- 
ticism is thus a development of the essential idea of personal 
religion, but a development which may on the one side deepen and 
enrich a truly spiritual Christianity, and on the other lead to a dis- 
regard of all external authority, even of revelation, and end, by a 

natural process, in what apparently is its very antithesis —viz. 
Pantheism. It may be a source of incommunicable strength in 
times of formalism, deadness, rationalism, and uncertainty, or it 
may become a deadly enemy of revealed religion, fostering self- 
deceit, and making the individual sentiment the standard of faith. 

It will thus be seen that this book, which was first published in 
1856, and now appears in its sixth edition, deals with a subject well 
worth studying in an age like our own. The book has a wide 
scope : it discusses, chiefly in the form of dialogue, the whole circle 
of mystical thinkers, heathen and Christian, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, ranging from the early Oriental mystics, through the 
Neo-Platonists, the Schoolmen, the famous German mystics, the 
Rosicrucians, the Quietists, Jacob Boehmen, Swedenborg, down to 
quite modern manifestations. Such a book cannot fail to contain 
much that is interesting and suggestive. Indeed, we can praise it 
for its width of conception, the he althiness of its tone, its appreciation 
of the defects of mysticism, especially of the danger of trying to 
separate the religious faculty from the reason. One of the most 
valuable chapters is Bk. vi. ch. vi., which discusses the so-called 
mysticism of St. John, and puts forward _ of mysticism. Again, 
the closing chapters, especially Bk. xiii. ch. i., have distinctly their 
lesson for. those who, in our own days, fe the disquieting 
influence of the ‘Higher Criticism,’ show a tendency to preserve their 
religion at the expense of truth, by slurring over the importance of 
the historic facts of revelation, by making the individual appreciation 
of what they consider the underlying religious ideas of the Bible the 
one and only necessity—in a word, by taking refuge in mysticism. 

But we cannot praise the book unreservedly. ‘To say nothing of 
the dialogue form, which is somewhat irritating, the priggishness of 
the characters introduced, the unnecessary wordiness of the style, and 
the meagre Index, the book seems to us to be entirely marred by 
the author’s theological prejudices. He recognizes no external 
authority beyond the words of Scripture ; he is altogether out of 
sympathy with the Sacramental system of the Church ; and he is 
possessed by a blind hostility to the Church of Rome, which he 
loses no opportunity of showing. For example, we might refer to 
his unsympathetic treatment of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (Bk. v. ch. i.), 
the still worse treatment of St. Theresa (Bk. ix. ch. i), of St. 
Catherine of Siena (Bk. vi. ch. ix.), or the scanty and grudging 
praise given to Thomas 4 Kempis (ésdem). Similarly, that mysticism 
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which finds its refuge in the presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
and His communication of Himself thereby to the individual soul, 
receives no sympathy, scarcely recognition, here. And yet was not 
this devotion one of the greatest safeguards of the orthodox mystic ? 
Is not the fourth book of the /mmzfation a necessary complement for 
a Catholic to the other three? Spirituality is the first requisite for 
the appreciation of mysticism, and this Mr. Vaughan certainly pos- 
sessed ; but there are also needed an extraordinary width of mind, a 
tender compassionateness for human nature, and a full grasp of the 
Catholic faith. Alas ! these are not apparent in his book. 


The New Testament and its Writers. By Rev. J. A. M‘CLymonrt, 
B.D. (London : Adam and Charles Black, 1893.) 


Tus book is an enlargement of a text-book published for the use 
of guilds and Bible-classes in connexion with the Established Church 
of Scotland. It is now put forward in a form more suitable for 
general readers. It will be useful to clergymen who have not time 
to consult larger works, and to those students whose knowledge of 
Greek is limited. It does not profess to present any very new 
features, but employs the conclusions of the best modern critics, and 
the tone is orthodox and conservative. The volume includes a 
fairly good map of St. Paul’s journeys, facsimile specimens of the 
earliest Greek manuscripts, the old Latin and Syriac versions, and some 
special notes on the Canon, Undesigned Coincidences, and Patristic 
writings. There are, however, some few points to which we must 
take exception, viz. (1) the placing of St. John’s Gospel at an earlier 
date (A.D. 85-90) than the Revelation (a.p. 96). The traditional 
date for the latter may well stand, but the Epilogue (chap. xxi.) 
compels us to place the Gospel at the very close of the Apostle’s 
life, viz. A.D. 98-100 ; (2) the view that ‘ Babylon’ in 1 St. Peter v. 13 
means Rome we cannot acquiesce in, because the order in which 
the provinces of Asia Minor are named in chap. i. 1 is natural for 
one writing in the East but unnatural for one writing from Rome ; 
and the mention of the ‘ dispersion’ suggests that the writer is him- 
self resident among the Eastern dispersion and addressing the 
Western ‘among the Greeks.’! We think that Professor Ramsay’s 
contention (see p. 237, note), that the Epistle is impregnated with 
Roman thought, if it be true, is quite satisfied by its having been 
addressed to persons resident within the bounds of the Roman Em- 
pire ; and though there is abundance of testimony to St. Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome, there is very little evidence (only Eusebius ii. 
15) for his having written the first Epistle from that city. (3) This 
book adopts the view that St. Barnabas was the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a view which has been much favoured of recent 
years, and which is at least more probable than the one invented 
by Luther, and followed by many moderns, that Apollos was the 
author. We have always felt that the testimony to St. Barnabas is 
very slender (only Tertullian in antiquity), and we think that on the 


1 St. John vii. 35. 
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ground of language and the similarity to St. Paul’s teaching the 
claim put forward for St. Luke is more probable, especially as a 
great number of the Greek words belong only to the vocabularies 
of St. Luke and St. Paul. Dean Vaughan’s Commentary is of im- 
mense service on this point. We agree with Mr. M‘Clymont that 
the place of writing was Italy, if not Rome, and that its destination 
was Palestine, if not Jerusalem. We think also that the view taken 
of St. James’s Epistle is the true one, viz. that it was written before 
the Council of Jerusalem, A.D. 50, and is therefore the oldest book 
of the New Testament. We are glad to see that the second im- 
prisonment of St. Paul is acknowledged, and that the authenticity 
of 2 St. Peter is defended. It was scarcely necessary, we should 
think, to give the quotations from the Revised Version in full, but 
we should have liked the passages from the Patristic writings given 
in extenso, as they are so much less accessible to the general reader. 


The Apostles Creed: its Relation to Primitive Christianity. By 
H. B. Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt. D. Dublin, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
(London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1894.) 

‘ THE Apostles’ Creed’ is a title which is quite liable, like ‘ The Psalms 

of David’ or ‘The Creed of St. Athanasius,’ to be misunderstood. 

But we are not disposed to think that its true meaning is very seriously 

missed by the ‘many educated laymen’ (p. 12) who are expected 

by Dr. Swete to be startled and surprised by the facts placed before 
them in the pamphlet of Professor Harnack. The majority of well- 
instructed Church people understand that the legend that each Apostle 
contributed a clause of the Creed—expressed in a seventh century 
version of the Creed, and popularly exhibited in such paintings as 
adorn the choir of Carlisle Cathedral—is based upon the truth that 
in this Creed we have the substance of the faith which the Apostles 
received and preached to all nations. The comparative lateness of 
the form which is now recited, and especially of certain clauses in it, 
is fairly well known, and an illustration of this diffusion of knowledge 
is provided by an occasional paper on the history of the Creeds which 
was written by Canon Young, in 18go, for the Lincoln diocesan 
scheme for promoting higher education in religious knowledge. But 

Dr. Swete is undoubtedly right in supposing that the appearance of 

Professor Harnack’s pamphlet in an English form becomes a ‘ matter 

of grave concern to those who are charged with the teaching of 

Christian doctrine as it is maintained in the English Church’ (p. 12). 

For Church people who are familiar with the facts of history which 

are mentioned in the pamphlet, ought to be warned against the flimsy 

character of the deductions which are drawn from them. We, for 
our part, have already delivered our soul on the subject,! and we 
were at first inclined to bea little vexed that Dr. Swete did not refer 
to our article. But, upon second thoughts, it may be well that an in- 
dependent attack should be carried to a successful issue, and that 


! Church Quarterly Review, No. 70. 
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Dr. Swete should pulverize—as he does—the materials of Professor 
Harnack’s pamphlet in its English dress as effectively as we venture to 
hope we did in our remarks on the twenty-third German edition. 

Dr. Swete has begun by considering the points in dispute in the 
strictly theological articles of the Creed. ‘Taking first the Divine 
Fatherhood, Dr. Swete admits that Harnack has done good service 
by directing attention to that primitive aspect of the words Pater 
Omnipotens which saw in them an allusion to the relation of God to 
the world which He created. But he has no difficulty in showing, 
from the writings of the second century, that the writers who speak 
of God’s Fatherly relation to nature, speak also of His special relation 
to Jesus Christ and to the members of the Church. ‘The case is 
even stronger than Dr. Swete makes out. For if we are to suppose 
that Pater in the Creed has no reference to Fi/ium, we are not only 
obliged to ignore these second century passages which Dr. Swete 
quotes, and the words which immediately follow in the Creed, as 
Dr. Swete points out, but we are also forced into the ridiculous 


supposition that those who framed the earliest Creeds, and died for | 


the truths which they enshrined, left out of sight an aspect of the 
Divine Fatherhood which is dominant in the inspired Epistles, and 
which is a peculiar feature of the Christian revelation, not only in 
S. John, but in the synoptist Gospels. In a similar manner, Dr. 
Swete successfully shows that it is a mere arbitrary and groundless 
assertion to say that when Jesus Christ is confessed in the Creed to 
be the ‘only Son’ of God, we are to understand only an allusion to 
His incarnate life, and not to His essential and eternal relation to 
the Father. The third point of strict theology to which Professor 
Harnack committed himself is, that the Creed conceives of the Holy 
Ghost not as a Person, but as a Power and Gift. This leads Dr. 
Swete to make some observations of special value. He is able to 
show the substantial agreement of the ante-Nicene writers with the 
fixed terminology of the centuries which followed Nicea and Con- 
stantinople. He draws attention, as is ever necessary, to the fact that 
the work of the great Nicene theologians was not primarily to con- 
struct, but to defend the faith from novel and strange teaching, and 
he repeats, what must be incessantly repeated, that to protect the faith 
by philosophical form or literary dress, is not to change its substance, 
or to add to the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. 

Of the articles of the Creed which recite the evangelical history, 
Professor Harnack takes the clause which refers to our Lord’s mira- 
culous conception and birth, and declares that it ‘does not belong to 
the earliest Gospel preaching’ (p. 53) ; and it is further urged that the 
doctrine of the miraculous conception is equally absent from St. Paul’s 
teaching. Dr. Swete’s observations on these assertions are quite suffi- 
cient to dispose of all but their narrowest meaning, but in two respects 
it would have been well to make the section a little more complete. 
We should have liked to see fuller illustrations given on p. 42 of the 
variations in the clause Qui natus est, &c. (see Bright’s S¢. Leo, note 62, 
where six forms of the clause are given). And, without committing 
ourselves to an interpretation which Alford declared needed no refuta- 
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tion, we wished for an allusion to 1 Tim. ii. 15, and to the interpreta- 
tion which has commended itself to so cautious a commentator as 
Bishop Ellicott.! Dr. Swete’s section on the descent into hell is 
valuable for its own sake, although he has here no assertion of Pro- 
fessor Harnack to meet beyond a phrase about the weakness of the 
origin of the clause which fails to recognize ‘the strength which 
comes from primitive simplicity and a wise reserve’ (p. 62). When Dr. 
Swete has to examine ‘the grounds upon which the Church regards the 
Ascension as a historical event, distinct from the Resurrection, and 
preliminary to the session of our Lord at the right hand of God (p. 64),’ 
because Professor Harnack thinks that it is not quite certain that the 
writer of the Creed did not intend to describe one single action by 
the three words ‘risen,’ ‘ ascended,’ ‘ sitting,’ we are really reminded 
of the way in which Hooker had to discuss with seriousness the 
trivial objections of the Puritans—‘ such silly things that very easiness 
doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious manner.’? But 
Dr. Swete patiently proceeds to show that the Ascension was really a 
part of the Gospel, and notices such allusions in S. John as vi. 62 and 
Xx. 17, to which might be added the reference in ili. 13. We will do 
no more than mention the excellent section of Dr. Swete’s work which 
refers to the Articles which set forth the doctrine of the Church and 
the blessings which the structure of the Creed leads us to trace from 
God through the Church, and we will only refer in passing to a very 
useful appendix in which some forms of the Creed are printed for the 
convenience of readers who do not possess the collections of Hahn 
or Dr. Heurtley. We have more to say, but we wish to leave our- 
selves room for two short observations which Dr. Swete’s scholarly 
exposure of Professor Harnack’s pamphlet suggests. The first is the 
great difference between an industrious faculty for the collection of 
historical data, and the exercise of a judicial mind in drawing 
inferences from them. Professor Harnack’s diligence is conspicuous, 
even among German scholars, but as soon as he proceeds to exercise 
his judgment upon the facts which he has accumulated, he seems to 
fall below the standard of an ordinary sensible Churchman. And the 
other reflection is suggested by the fact, to which Dr. Swete calls 
attention, that the Professor’s pamphlet has been introduced to us in 
its English dress by the authoress of Robert Elsmere. After all, if 
this is the worst blow which can be inflicted on the Creed, we cannot 
be within reach of the failure of Christianity. Here is a lady cham- 
pion of ‘ another Gospel,’ who believes that the old Gospel is exploded, 
and brings against it, as her choicest weapon of attack, a pamphlet, 
which is first fairly warded off by a Review which only professes to fight 
with the old patristic weapons ‘ bathed on high,’ and then is as good 
as beaten into a ploughshare by a Divinity Professor who is content 
to lay his reason and his learning at the feet of the Crucified. 


1 Cf. Newman, Par. Serm. ii. 131; Church Quarterly Review, No. 70) 


p- 483. ; 
* Ecc. Pol, bk. 5, Dedication, § 3. 
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The Lessons of Holy Scripture illustrated by Thoughts in Verse. By 
the Rev. J. H. Wanktyn, M.A. In eight vols. Vols. I. 
and II. (London: Bemrose and Sons, 1893.) 
THE first two volumes of this gigantic undertaking are as well done 
as, perhaps even better done than might be expected from such a 
ponderous design. Mr. Wanklyn thinks that the Western races do 
not exercise their imagination nearly enough in reading the Bible, 
and he endeavours to assist them by printing the daily lessons of the 
Church Kalendar on one page, and an illustration in verse on the 
opposite page. He has gathered these selections, with such omis- 
sions and adaptations as may seem expedient, from about five hundred 
writers, ‘for the use of all English-speaking people throughout the 
world.’ The immense labour which this must have involved cannct 
be said to be equalled by the satisfaction which it affords. It is the 
misfortune of a publisher of selections to cause his readers as much 
disappointment as pleasure. When his taste differs from theirs, and 
his favourite pieces appear where they wish to see theirs, they are 
filled with vexation, and he has continually to labour on under the 
burden of the truth that every man must be his own selector. In 
addition to this, Mr. Wanklyn has been obliged to find verses for 
certain passages of Scripture which have never been illustrated by 
any good verses at all, and so he has been led to mix up many 
selections of a very low standard of excellence with some of the 
choicest religious poems in the language. We say this rather by way 
of explaining the difficulty of the task than because we wish to find 
fault with the way in which Mr. Wanklyn has performed it. Indeed, 
the measure of success which he has attained shows that he has an 
uncommon quantity of good taste, and that he has worked hard in 
putting it to the best account. We should heartily recommend the 
work to anyone who has a fondness for reading general poetry, and 
we should suggest that when a reader comes to any lesson in con- 
nexion with which he has been accustomed to associate some favourite 
verses, he should paste his choice over Mr. Wanklyn’s selection— 
which the mode of printing easily admits—or, if he does not wish 
to obliterate the verses already printed in the book, he can add 
notes and references to the passages which he prefers. This will be 
to improve upon Mr. Wanklyn’s book by the employment of his 
own idea. 


Our Confirmation Class. By the Right Rev. F. R. Wynne, D.D., 
3ishop of Killaloe and Clonfert. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1894.) 
Tue kindly spirit in which the Bishop offers these reflections to his 
clerical brethren tends to soften any very vigorous criticism of them. 
For their style, and for the reverent tone in which they are written, 
we have no words but those of approbation ; but we should find it 
difficult to pass a very lenient sentence on what we should be obliged 
to call the thinness of their matter. There are so many Confirmation 
books already published, and some of them are so excellent, that a 
new book could only justify itself by a completeness and solidity 
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which are necessarily rare.. A clergyman who was about to prepare 
himself for his Confirmation class would find sympathy in the 
Bishop’s book, and would be warned what a serious and difficult 
work he was about to undertake. But he would not be enriched by 
very much serviceable material in the way of clearly stated doctrines 
or suggestions on the problems which incessantly present themselves 
to a parish priest at the Confirmation season of his parochial year. 
After an introductory address on the need of preparation on the 
part of the priest who is about to prepare candidates, and of the 
necessity of remembering that the work of preparation is not merely, 
not even mainly, intellectual, the Bishop considers Confirmation 
under what we must think are the unfortunately named divisions of 
its active and passive aspects. By the active aspect he means the 
renewal of the baptismal vows, which is really not an essential part 
of Confirmation at all, however profitable the association may be 
with which our present Confirmation office has made us familiar. 
The chapter on the passive aspect enlarges with very proper emphasis 
on the gift of the Holy Ghost as ‘ the one great object of desire and 
prayer and expectation’ of the whole rite (p. 31). Two instructions 
follow on the renunciation of sin and on belief in the Faith, and the 
bulk of the remaining chapters is filled with instructions on the Holy 
Communion as a duty and asa means of grace, and on preparation 
for it. We are more and more convinced that lapses after Con- 
firmation can only be prevented by steadily continued classes after 
First Communion, and if this is done some of the instruction which 


the Bishop suggests in his later chapters could be enlarged upon 
more suitably in these subsequent communicants’ classes, with the 
addition of sound teaching on the sacrificial aspect of the Holy 
Eucharist. 


College and University Sermons. By the Hon, and Rev. A. T. 
LytTELTON, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Manchester, late Master 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1894.) 

Wir the exception of two sermons preached before the University 

of Cambridge, on ‘The Meaning of Sacrifice’ and ‘War,’ all the 

sermons in this volume were preached in the temporary chapel of 

Selwyn College at various times during the years from 1882 to 1893. 

When a don is called upon to preach to the members of his own 

college he is hardly able to determine whether are greater the peculiar 

difficulties of the situation or the splendid opportunities which are 
offered to him. He thinks chiefly, almost entirely, of the under- 
graduates, who form the bulk of his audience. In an age of 
specialized study a university is an area of concentrated specializa- 
tion, and he has to face a body of young men who, for the most 
part, consider that theology is rather one science among many than 
the goal and crown of all sciences, who are accustomed to the 
exercise of choice even in the matter of pass divinity, and who are 
somewhat inclined to think that the subject of a sermon is not much 
their affair. A subtle feeling of hostility to the don gua don has also 
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to be taken into account, and the most that can be hoped for is an 
admission that if So-and-so were not a don, and did not give 
Jectures, he would be a very good sort of a fellow. In the moral 
sphere, too, the preacher must remember that he has before him a 
body of young men who have escaped from the confining influences 
of school, who are beginning to feel the exhilarating effects of free- 
dom, and who are coming into contact with the temptations of 
manhood before they have entered into relations and responsibilities 
which bless manhood by their control and protection. On the other 
hand, the members of such a congregation as we are supposing are 
filled with the inspiring conviction that life lies before them and not 
behind, with all sorts of hopes and intentions, with a ready generosity, 
which leaps out to meet an honest, frank appeal with an incipient 
manliness which dearly loves to be taken very seriously, and with 
peculiar capacities for recognizing the earnest belief of the preacher 
in the truth and importance of his message. It was Mr. Lyttelton’s 
duty to address a congregation of this kind, and the success of his 
adaptation of means to ends can only be fully guessed by those who 
know what the atmosphere is in which undergraduates live and move. 
He has managed to be persuasive without being interfering, and 
incisive without being dictatorial. He has not spoken by any means 
smooth things, but has declared the whole counsel of God without 
shrinking, particularly in some sets of Lent sermons on Sin, on its 
essence considered in its origin, and on its effects in the way of 
weakness, corruption, and alienation from God. Systematic Lent 
instruction for university men is rendered difficult because the term 
ends before the most solemn part of Lent begins ; but this did not 
prevent Mr. Lyttelton from delivering most profitable courses of 
sermons, such as the three on Fasting, Prayer, and Almsgiving, in 
which he laid bare the special occasions in undergraduate life of 
temptations to self-indulgence, irreverence, and extravagance. Some 
of the sermons are upon subjects which are discussed by other 
divines in well-known passages, and occasionally they are in the 
nature of a suggestive meditation, or a criticism or an enlargement 
upon those passages. We notice, for instance, with much pleasure 
that in his sermon on ‘The Person of Christ’ Mr. Lyttelton acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the article on ‘ The Human Example of 
Christ,’ in the Church Quarterly Review for July 1883, an article 
which is widely known as a contribution of value on the Temptation 
of our Lord. Another sermon, on ‘ The Duty of Common Worship,’ 
contains an admirable compression of the Bishop of Bombay’s 
exposition of ‘The Spirit of the Daily Services.’ The sermon on 
War is in part a thoughtful criticism on the famous sermon of 
Mozley, and a portion of the sermon on Eternal Punishment is 
directly based on Dean Church’s ‘Sin and Judgment,’ and is so full 
of proper recognition of the gravity and mystery of the subject that 
we arise from it ‘with a fresh sense of the awfulness of life and its 
issues ’(p. 159). One or two sermons are connected with a special oc- 
casion. The opening of the large new Roman Catholic Church in Cam- 
bridge led to a timely and comprehensive discourse on the jurisdiction 
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question, entitled ‘The Catholic Position of the English Church,’ 
and ‘the Sunday after the opening of Selwyn College, October 15, 
1882,’ was a fitting occasion for the delivery of some noble senti- 
ments on ‘ The Ideal of a Religious Education.’ 


If Christ Came to Chicago! <A Plea for the Union of all who Love 
in the Service of all who Suffer. By WiLL1aM T. Stgap. (Lon- 
don: Office of the Review of Reviews, 1894.) 

Mr. STEAD stayed first for one month and then for three months 

longer in Chicago. At the close of his first visit, in November 1893, 

he held a conference under the title which he has chosen for his 

book. It was a startling and arresting title, suggested by Mr. Lowell’s 
short poem 4 Paradle, and after the conference Mr. Stead was in- 
duced to promise to print a report of the proceedings. The failure 
of a firm of stenographers to supply a verbatim report of the speeches 
led Mr. Stead to return to Chicago for a more protracted visit, during 
which he seems to have spared no pains to collect a vast mass of 
information about the city. He discussed the question, ‘If Christ 
came to Chicago, what would He think of it all?’ with respectable 
and disreputable citizens, ‘with ministers of all religions and with 
the avowed unbelievers, with bankers and merchant princes, with the 
keepers of saloons,’ and even with infamous people whose calling might 
be better left undescribed (Pref. p. ix). As to Mr. Stead’s diligence 
there can be no question, and as to the accuracy of at least the outlines 
of his picture, the criticisms which appeared in the Chicago papers 
do not take the line of denying the truth of Mr. Stead’s indictment, 
which they would surely have questioned if they could. It is not 
necessary to go over well-known ground and enumerate in any detail 
the faults which we have to find with Mr. Stead’s way of presenting 
his materials to the general reader. He frequently employs phrases 
about sacred matters, and even.about sacred Persons, which shock our 
sense of reverence ; and his bold, open way of describing the interior 
life of filthy resorts raises a great doubt in our minds whether such 
writing, with the highest and most disinterested intentions, does not 
after all do more harm than good, by falling into wrong hands. We 
admit the great difficulty and nicety of the question, but we are very 
far from feeling sure that Mr. Stead’s line is the right one. The first 
part of the description, pursuing the idea of the title, is headed 
‘Some Images ye have made of Me,’ and gives an account of the 
miseries of Harrison Street Police Court and of the lust, drunken- 
ness, money-worship, and idleness which are rife in the city. The 
next part of the book is devoted to the various philanthropic agencies 
of Chicago, among which the free lunches provided by the drinking 
saloons—often entirely free, without any condition of buying drink 
being attached to them—are said to have fed more hungry people in 

Chicago last winter than all other agencies put together. It has 

been estimated that the saloon keepers spent some 18,000 dollars a 

week in this way. Mr. Stead treats of the various agencies in the 

order which is suggested by the solemn passage about the sheep and 
the goats in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, and this part of 
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the book is a particularly striking example of Mr. Stead’s own pecu- 
liar style—a style which smacks of a sermon combined with the push 
and go and the appeal to the popular taste which is the mark of the 
modern journalist. This part—the description of the people who 
are actually doing their bit for the feeding and nursing and lodging 
of the needy in Chicago—wins our sympathy for them in their gigantic 
task. There are strange disclosures in what may be called the finan- 
cial parts of the book. The ‘ boodler’ is said to be rampant in Chicago 
—boodling is the corrupt disposal of public property for private gain 
—the powerful railway corporations dominate the crossings of the 
streets, a corrupt system of tax assessment enables the millionaire to 
escape from the payment of his just portion of the civic expenses, 
and gambling and party finance are almost too much for the strong 
hand even of such an energetic mayor as John Patrick Hopkins. 

Mr. Stead’s section on Christ’ s Church in Chicago (Part IV.) is very 
unsatisfactory, both from the absence of details about the work of that 
part of the Catholic Church which is in full communion with the 
Church of England, and also from the unsavoury application of the 
term Church and kindred words and phrases to a variety of amelio- 
rating influences in the natural sphere. 

The outcome of Mr. Stead’s meeting and the gist of his practical 
suggestions for the improvement of the city are to be found in the 
account of the body called the Civic Federation of Chicago. Shortly 
described, this is an association of all kinds and classes of the re- 
spectable citizens for the expression of the public conscience of 
Chicago. As we lay down Mr. Stead’s book we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that there is plenty of work for such an association to do. 
Chicago is a modern city, it is free from many of the social conditions 
of the Old World; but if this account of its life be even within 
measurable distance of the true state of the case, the new can hardly 
be called an improvement on the old. 


The Mother’s Legacy to her Unborn Child. By EvizapetH JOcELINE, 
anno 1622. Reprinted from the Sixth Impression, with an In- 
troduction by the Lord Bishop of Rochester. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1894.) 


THE long illness of the prelate who rules over the populous and 
busy diocese of Rochester has been lamented, both for his own sake 
and for the interests of the diocese at large. But such times of en- 
forced retirement afford leisure for writing which cannot be enjoyed 
in the laborious days of a bishop in full working order, and we pro- 
bably owe the interesting little introduction to this volume to such a 
time. A prefatory ‘Approbation’ was written for the Legacie, by 
Dr. Goad, domestic chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, and printed with 
the first edition in 1624. There was also printed a letter from the 
authoress to her husband, in which she declares that it was written 
only for ‘ the eyes of a most loving husband, and of a childe exceed- 
ingly beloved ;’ but the Bishop is doubtless right in ‘placing it again 
in the hands of all who can appreciate, along with the simple pathos 
of its history, the rare combination it presents of earnest piety, quiet 
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siniaaalht counsel, and vigorous common sense’ (Introd. p. as? It is all 
this, and more ; and we commend its quaint and thoughtful wisdom 
to the parents of little children. Mrs. Joceline feared that she might 
die before her child was born, and she left this legacy behind because 
she believed that there was some good office which she might do for 
the child ‘more than onely to bring it forth.’ She stands absolutely 
opposed to those mothers in these days who refuse to train up their 
children because they may be left to grow up and do as they please ; 
and, so far from sending her child to an advanced undenominational 
high school, and leaving the religious teaching to chance and whim, 
she declares : ‘I desire her bringing up may be learning the Bible, as 
my sisters doe, good housewifery, writing, and good workes: other 
learning a woman needs not: though I admire it in those whom 
God hath blest with discretion, yet I desired not much in my owne, 
having seene that sometimes women have greater portions of learning 
than wisedome.’ What is so impressive in the simplicity of this 
mother’s talk, and what we miss so much in the behaviour of many 
parents towards their children under present circumstances, is a re- 
cognition of the supreme and dominating importance of trustful 
obedience to God, and the comparative insignificance of all other 
learning and accomplishments, however desirable, as thoroughly 
subordinate to religious training. Such a point of view is very much 
out of fashion in many families where large sums of money are spent 
on the so-called education of children, and this little book can teach 
many a wholesome lesson which is greatly needed. 


Goa’s City and the Coming of the Kingdom. By the Rev. H. S. 
Ho.ianp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 


THE dedication of these sermons ‘to the Bishop of St. Asaph and 
the clergy of his diocese in grateful memory of intercourse made 
happy to me by the unstinted generosity of their most courteous and 
kindly welcome,’ may be read as an explanatory note upon the salu- 
tation, ‘ Reverend Father in God, brethren of the Clergy,’ which is 
prefixed to some of the addresses. No doubt Churchmen are well 
aware that Canon Holland has been preaching at St. Asaph, but 
when the addresses come to be published there should be some pre- 
cise notice of the occasion on which they were delivered, if the book 
contains, as this book does, tantalizing obscure allusions to any occa- 
sion at all, We may complain, moreover, of some apparent care- 
lessness even in the insertion of the salutation, for it is omitted from 
the second address, which is obviously one of the series of four de- 
livered at St. Asaph. The criticism of Canon Holland’s sermons is 
no new theme for the pages of this Review, and they are marked so 
strongly by characteristics of their own that we cannot fail to seize 
upon their salient points, or, to speak more to the point, cannot get 
away from their vigorous claims upon our attention. They are unique 
sermons, entirely without many of the features which are familiar to 
the readers of Newman or Liddon or Church, but possessing distinc- 
tions of their own which no other preacher has surpassed and to 
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which few have ever attained. We do not find that piercing analysis 
of motive which made Newman as a preacher what Browning was 
as a poet. There is not that expository backbone to the sermon 
which has been associated for many centuries with the homilies of 
St. Chrysostom and which makes a complete edition of Dr. Liddon’s 
sermons more serviceable than a whole row of professed commen- 
tators. And in Canon Holland’s sermons there is a want of that 
serenity which fell upon the hearer like a blessing of peace from 
another world when Dean Church was speaking in the pulpit. But 
as we become familiar with Canon Holland’s style, we are rapidly 
brought under its peculiar influence. We may at first feel cold and 
be determined to keep still, as it were, but our obstinate determina- 
tion not to be excited gives way in spite of ourselves. He believes 
that after all it is a happy world. He is full of enthusiastic hope and 
of the best spirits, almost boyish spirits, of all sorts. He will run 
and spring in the very exuberance of his faith, and so must we. In 
the vivacity of his expressions, in the sparkling redundancy of his 
epithets, in the freshness of his illustrations, our grimness passes 
away, and we are fairly compelled to take a cheerful view. It is a 
homely illustration, but we are sure that there are many Churchmen 
to whom Canon Holland’s sermons are like the provoking persistence 
of a friend who drags us out into the sunshine because he knows 
that it will do us good. The sermons in this volume—both those 
delivered at St. Asaph and the rest of the collection—are of that ex- 
hilarating character. ‘I make no pretence,’ he says in effect, ‘of any 
steady exhaustive proof of the existence of the Church, the city of 
God in the Scripture records. I am convinced that it could be 
done. But come you with me and realize the indescribable happi- 
ness of being a citizen in this city, whose builder and maker is God. 
Realize the awful import of its invisible foundations. Trace the 
marvellous operations of Divine grace through the insignificance of 
earthly media in the processes which are in obvious harmony with 
the deepest principles of the Incarnation. Enter into the joy and 
the majesty of the worship of the city and act upon the supernatural 
powers which are lodged within its walls. And then face the foe, in 
whatever guise he may present himself—attacks upon the Church in 
Wales, or open assaults of lust and villainy, or slow mines of misery or 
pain, or what not—and then fill your soul with the joyous conviction 
that “ they that be with us are more than they that be with them.”’ 
This is practicallyCCanon Holland’s buoyant message to the struggling 
Welsh Churchmen ; and the sermons in which it is delivered are full 
of the teaching which helps us to understand that the Church, after 
all, is a new and supernatural structure, resting on the foundations 
and filled with the destinies of another world. Nor is it otherwise 
with the two remaining parts of the book, which describe ‘the 
methods of the Kingdom’s growth,’ and ‘ the story of the Kingdom’s 
coming.’ ‘lhe ‘methods’ are illustrated by six sermons on the 
parables in St. Matthew xiii. The first of these, on the Sower, con- 
tains a sharp contrast between the countryman and the citizen. We 
know of no parallel passage where ‘ London going to its daily work’ 
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is quite so vividly described ; and if we are to seek for any similar 
description of the slow figure of the labouring man in the country, 
we can only find it in the choicest places of English literature, in 
Dean Church’s Zwofold Debt of the Clergy, or George Eliot’s de- 
scription of the shepherd in Fé/ix Holt, or Faber’s pathetic lines on 
the dying labourer, or Richard Jefferies’ graphic delineations of Hodge 
and his masters. In the sermon on the Fishing-Net, besides a de- 
lightful and concise statement of the arguments for and against the 
gentle art, there is a wonderful picture of the fishermen who ‘out of 
one world . . . reach down to their work in another.’ The texts of 
the four sermons on ‘the story of the Kingdom’s coming’ are all 
chosen from the Acts of the Apostles, and these four concluding 
sermons penetrate beneath the surface of much of the history of the 
Acts. One of the best instances is to be found in the remarks based 
on the observation that the deepest problems in the story arise out 
of the question of meats and drinks. ‘ Always,’ says Canon Holland, 
in quoting some extremely apposite examples, ‘ great historic quarrels 
take place over what seem to be trivial points’ (p. 320). In taking 
leave of this last set of Canon Holland’s sermons, we must express, 
for our part, a regret that he allowed a sentence with just a tinge of 
the spirit of the partisan to stand in the sermon on ‘the losses of the 
Kingdom.’ He is speaking of the darkness of the outlook at the 
present time, and with an explanatory footnote, ‘ September 1893,’ he 
says that it is a time when, ‘for the first time within our memories, an 
Englishman lies dead under the bullets of English soldiers !’ (p. 293). 
There was quite another way of looking at the incident to which the 
preacher referred, and many of his high-minded Christian hearers 


may well have thought, as we think, that his allusion was a little 
one-sided. 





The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Lcclesiology, edited by 
F. A. Mitne, M.A. (London: Elliot Stock, 1894.) 


The Gentleman’s Magazine contains a number of important ecclesio- 
logical papers and articles, which it would have been a great con- 
venience to the working ecclesiologist to have had brought together 
within two covers. Unfortunately, the selection of papers has been 
made upon principles which can hardly be commended. Some, 
indeed, may consider ecclesiology to be concerned mainly with the 
dead stones and mortar, the mere building of a church, while others 
may prefer to think that ecclesiology should occupy itself in no 
small degree with what was done within the building ; in other words, 
with the life and action of the church. Now, for estimating the past 
life of any institution, antiquaries are all agreed that there is no 
greater help than the inventory, and in the earlier numbers of Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine there are inventories of great value, a reprint 
of which would have been very welcome indeed to ecclesiologists. 
But the importance of inventories does not seem to have been 
grasped by the editor. In the index the word ‘inventory’ is absent 
under I, and, after some search, we have discovered only three 
inventories in the whole book, all, unfortunately, made for purposes 
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of spoliation and robbery under Henry VIII. or Edward VI., and 
therefore much less valuable than those made earlier, and for better 
Of this better kind of inventory there is a most valuable 
specimen in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for 1837, vol. viii. N.S. 


purposes. 


p. 570. It is an inventory of the church goods of St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, in 1500. We have not been able to find it in the 
volume before us. Nevertheless, it would have afforded most excel- 
lent information upon the doings in a parish church in an important 
town at the very end of the Middle Ages. We could very well have 
exchanged for an inventory like this, printed in full, the discussion 
on the manner of building in the tenth century, with which the 
volume opens. This discussion is merely a number of nineteenth 
century speculations upon the doings of a thousand years ago, while 
the inventory is first-rate contemporary evidence, which would be 
accepted in any court of history. 

We have, on p. 155, a somewhat full inventory of Ely, taken, 

31 Henry VIII., after the surrender of the monastery, and, on 
p. 158, a short inventory of the plate and jewels of Hereford, of 
the same date. It is clear that these lists only include those things 
which had a certain money value, and their importance as evidence of 
what was done in these cathedral churches is accordingly much dimi- 
nished. How untrustworthy these records of robbery are, as illustration 
of the life of the time, is shown by a list of church goods on p. 102, 
where is given the spoil of every church and chapel in the county of 
Lincoln in 1549. There are 687 chalices brought together, because 
these were of silver, but of cruets there are only two ; the inference 
which may be drawn is not that there were only two cruets in use in 
the whole county of Lincoln, but that there were only two of silver, 
or fit for plunder for some other reason ; those left in the churches, 
no doubt, were of pewter or some other base metal. Also, it is clear 
enough that the purpose was plunder, and not reformation. There 
must have been almost as many crosses, chrismatories, paxes, pyxes, 
candlesticks, and censers as there were chalices, yet they took away 
only 8 crosses, 26 pyxes, 5 paxes, 8. chrismatories, 6 censers, and 
2 candlesticks, while of great bells they had stolen 1,753, which may 
be used with the simplest Protestant worship for calling the people 
to church. What aids to superstition (of small intrinsic value) must 
have been left behind to destroy the souls of the king’s lieges ! 

On p. 201 there is an exceedingly interesting account of a visit to 
English cathedral churches before the Civil Wars by a captain, a 
lieutenant, and an ancient. Unfortunately, the whole of the manu- 
script was not entrusted to the editor of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
but there is enough of it given to make us wish devoutly that some 
kind soul would unearth the original manuscript, and print it all. If 
we had had this contemporary account in full, it would be valuable 
evidence of the state of cathedral churches in 1634. 

Though with a better judgment in the choice of papers for re- 
printing, the book might easily have been made much more useful, 
yet it contains a good deal of important matter. Such are the lists 
of ‘Chantries in English Cathedrals’ on p. 99 (an ecclesiologist ought 
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to use the word ‘cathedral’ only as an adjective), and of quotations 
which illustrate the history of English and Irish cathedral churches 
on p. 209. When a second edition is called for, the editor might 


remember that even by the public facts are thought more of than 
opinions. 


Chapters in the Early History of the Church of Wells, a.v. 1136- 
1333, from Documents in possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells. By the Rev. C. M. Cuurcn, M.A., F.S.A., Subdean 
and Canon Residentiary. (London: Elliot Stock, 1894.) 


Who that has once seen Wells can ever forget it? The minster 
with its fagade and statuary, the vicars’ close, the bishop’s palace, 
a veritable city of priests. Anyone who will help us to understand 
its history more fully should be most welcome ; and Mr. Church, 
as one of the Canons Residentiary and the Subdean, has had un- 
usual opportunities of becoming acquainted with the original records 
in the Chapter Library, and of the good use which he has made of 
his opportunities the book before us is witness. 

The work consists of chapters disposed in the following order : 
The first five deal with the lives of some of the early bishops of 
Wells, Robert, Reginald, Savaric, Jocelin, and Roger of Salisbury. 
Two or three of these have appeared before in Archeologia, and 
they have been recast for the present work. We have next an 
account, written from the records, of the rise of the chapter as a 
body independent of, and sometimes hostile to, the bishop ; and of 
the buildings undertaken by the chapter, the beautiful chapter-house 
and lady chapel. This is followed bya capital description of the 
church in the thirteenth century, full of information as to the build- 
ing, the arrangements of the church and choir, and the church cere- 
monies practised, as far as they can be recovered with the aid of the 
Ordinale. We recommend this chapter to the attention of all 
church antiquaries. One of its most interesting features is the dis- 
tribution of the psalter, given at p. 341. The bishop and the other 
prebendaries recite daily between them the whole of the psalter, 
some saying one, others three or four psalms, according to their 
length. The same custom prevailed at Lincoln and at St. Paul’s, 
and our author has printed a valuable paper, illustrated by the 
customs of other churches, in the thirty-ninth volume of the Zrans- 
actions of the Somerset Archeological Society in 1893, under the 
title of ‘The Prebendal Psalms in the Church of Wells.’ 

The late Mr. F. H. Dickinson, in the preface (p. vii. note) to his 
careful and accurate edition of the Sarum Missal, declared the 
Missa in capitulo to be a great puzzle. At one time it seemed a 
likely way out of the puzzle to suppose that i” capitulo was to be 
understood not of place but of time : that is, that it was not Mass 
in the chapter-house, but Mass in the chapter at the end of prime. 
The existence of altars in various parts of medisval churches at 
which it is told us that the chapter Mass was said further strengthens 
this idea. But in Mr. Church’s note on p. 327 we meet with some- 
thing which rather alters our view, and makes us fancy that all is not 
$2 
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so clear as once we thought. 


requiem. 


by those who had to say the missa in capitulo. 


Short Notices. 


Now, the chapter Mass was a Mass of 
The note contains this direction: ‘ In festis autem novem 
lectionum statuimus quod dicantur Placebo et Dirige in capitulo vel 
in librario, ab illis qui ad missam capituli sunt ascripti.’ That is, 
the canonical hours in commemoration of the departed were to be 
said in the chapter-house or in the library on feasts of nine lessons 


This certainly 


suggests the question that, if the canonical hours were said in the 
chapter-house or library, why should not the Mass be said in the 


chapter-house or library? 


In the middle ages they were by no 


means so particular where they said Mass as they should have been ; 
and the use of ‘ superaltars,’ portable stones blessed by the bishop, 
that could be set anywhere, rendered it easy to say Mass in any 
In a Directorium Divinorum officiorum tuxta Romane 
Curie ritum, published at Rome, with the approbation of Paul IIL, 
by Antonio Blado in 1538, there is a direction to priests that they 


building. 


are not to say Mass anywhere, in taverns and worse places. 
There is another expression which we may well note. 


The 


words ‘high altar’ are to be found used in 1758 of a certain part of 


the church (pp. 313 note, and 421). 


The date shows that the ex- 


pression is not so Popish as might at first be imagined : we find it 
also not uncommonly in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
It is then used of some part of cathedral churches in England, as 
Salisbury and St. Paul’s, and even in the inventory of Canterbury of 


1634. 


That at Wells it was not the holy table itself, but some 


part of the presbytery, we think clear from the context: ‘In 1758, 
when the high altar was being decayed and seemed in danger of 
falling. . . . The high altar was full of niches with images of apostles 
and saints therein finely painted, which, after the Reformation, were 


all broken, 


and the whole plastered up as a plain wall.’ 


So, too, the 


travellers in 1634! found at Durham that there was ‘a fair and rich 
communion table, which cost £200, standing at the high altar.’ At 
Wells Mr. Church suggests that ‘high altar’ may mean reredos, and 


this would accord with the use of the term at Durham ; but not so 
well, perhaps, with the other instances which we have noticed of the 
It may possibly be put in the place of ‘ pres- 


use of the 


expression. 


bytery,’ and we must not forget that the Greeks call the space which 


surrounds 


We may congratulate Mr. Church upon the volume that he has 
We might, perhaps, have had a few more original docu- 
ments given to us in the Appendix, which would have always been 
useful to scholars, though the printers may object to their cost. 
There is a frontispiece of a crosier found at Wells in a stone coffin 
traditionally ascribed to Savaric, which crosier is of an exceedingly 
common type, and should be noted as being of the pattern which 
must have supplied half the bishops in Europe with their pastoral 
Let us trust that success on the present occasion may en- 


produced. 


staves. 


courage Mr. Church to continue his researches into the history of 
Wells. 





their holy table @ve.aornpor. 


1 Gentleman's Magazine, \wviii. part 1, p. 479. 
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The Protestant Prayer Book ; being the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Established Church of England, Revised and largely Amended 
in Accordance with Holy Scripture, for the Use of the Protestant 
Church of England and of other Evangelical Churches. (London : 
Charles J. Thynne, 1894.) 


THE appearance of this book is a very complete justification of the 
High Church position. If such a thorough transmutation be neces- 
sary to make the Prayer Book ‘ Protestant,’ surely they are the loyal 
sons of the Church of England whose doctrines are best expressed 
by the teachings of the present book of 1662, and who make 
‘Catholic,’ not ‘Protestant,’ their surname. Even the Thirty-nine 
Articles, interpreted, no doubt, by Mr. Stirling and his companions 
in an extreme Calvinistic sense, no longer satisfy them. The 
Articles, have been changed, in many cases, to such an extent that 
they escape recognition, and not more than one or two remain 
entirely unaltered. A good number have been wholly omitted, 
and replaced by new Articles. The very word ‘Sacrament’ is 
replaced by ‘ Figurative Ordinances,’ Episcopacy changed into a 
modified Presbyterianism, and the like. The changes necessary to 
fit the Articles for acceptance by a true Protestant are so extensive 
as to confirm a Churchman in the belief that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are an excellent compendium of the Catholic Faith, if only 
the scholastic language of the sixteenth century be well understood. 
Mr. Stirling flatters himself that he has purged the Prayer Book 
of all Popery. ‘The blots of Popish error have been entirely re- 
moved.’ But Mr. Stirling hardly seems to be possessed of sufficient 
knowledge of what are ‘the superstitions of the Pope of Rome.’ 
For example, what is more Popish than to command that the church 
shall not be orientated, and that the altar shall stand naked without 
a cloth? (Pp. 275 and 250.) If Mr. Stirling will go to the chapel of 
the Brompton Oratory he will find there that the chapel stands 
north and south, and the altars are without frontals. So, too, ‘at 
the Lord’s Supper,’ the ‘ minister’ is to stand behind the table and 
facing the congregation (p. 250): precisely the attitude adopted by 
the Pope and cardinals when they say Mass at St. Peter’s. Further, 
another return to Popery may be detected on pp. 46 and 48 of the 
alternative order for Evening Prayer, where Responds to the Lessons 
(‘cut off’ at the Reformation) are again introduced. We are much 
surprised to see retained the Latin titles to the Psalms from the 
Vulgate, and to hymns, such as Ze Deum and Benedictus (Benedicite 
and Magnificat have disappeared from the ‘ Protestant Prayer Book’). 
Why, too, does Mr. Stirling leave out Easter Day and Whit Sunday, 
which are English words, and borrow from the Roman Mass Book 
such expressions as Day of the Resurrection and Day of Pentecost, 
which are only translations of Dominica Resurrectionis and Dominica 
Pentecostes? ‘To give communion’ has a decidedly Popish sound ; 
yet we find it in the Rubric before the Communion of the Sick, a 
practice which, somewhat to our surprise, Mr. Stirling has allowed to 
remain. It is to be feared that Mr. Stirling has not quite grasped all 
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the particulars of his great task, and that with the best intentions in 
the world for the avoidance of Popery, he has yet to learn what 
Popery is. 

Mr. Stirling has thrown over such distinctive marks of the 
Church of England as the surplice, kneeling at Holy Communion, 
the cross at baptism, the baptism of infants, confirmation, and the 
consecration of bishops, for though a bishop is spoken of as the 
minister in the ordination of deacons and ‘ presbyters,’ yet there is 
no office given in this book for the consecration of a bishop. Such 
changes may have commended themselves to a Becon, a Hooper, 
or a Latimer, and other dubious characters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but we know precisely what Hooker would have said of 
such a production as this. ‘The book is saturated with Puritanism 
and Plymouth-Brethrenism ; and we cannot help expressing our 
astonishment that persons holding such views should have been so 
long in discovering that it was impossible for them to hold their 
position in the Church of England, and that it should need the 
Lincoln Judgment to make this clear to them. Since the rise of 
Puritanism, the curse of the Church of England has been that men 
have remained within her fold for the sake of preferment and 
worldly advancement who have not believed in the doctrines which 
they have sworn to teach ; and we can imagine how disagreeable is 
the publication of this work to the two Archdeacons of London and 
Westminster and others who have joined in the hue and cry after 
‘ Sacerdotalism,’ when this book shows that if the Prayer Book is to 
be purged .of ‘Sacerdotalism,’ it must be simply eviscerated. Of 
the English and grammar of this ‘ Protestant Prayer Book,’ leaving 
aside the taste displayed in it, there might be a good deal to say if 
it were worth while to give up the necessary space ; but our readers 
may divine what Mr. Stirling’s ideas of history are when he tells us 
that he has desired ‘to gather up the threads where they were 
broken in 1553, and to pursue to their legitimate conclusion the 
principles of the Reformers of the reign of Edward VI.’ Thus the 
book may also be useful in giving us a notion of the kind of thing 
from which we were delivered by the timely death of the boy-king. 
Not only Churchmen, but all who love their country, must rejoice 
that England was freed from the evil doings of the wretches whose 
only aim was plunder, and who owned on the scaffold that they 
had always been Catholics at heart, and were only pretending to 
be Protestants for the sake of prey. The Church policy of every 
sovereign of England from Queen Elizabeth to King Charles II. 
has been to undo the work of the last years of Edward VI. Mr. 
Stirling might have gained from elementary books on the history of 
England some notion of the real state of England under Edward VI. 
A call to take up the severed threads of one of the darkest and 
most disgraceful periods of English history would hardly have been 
made by one who had had a glimpse of the knowledge which may. 

be imparted by a treatise in use in any national school. 
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Vita et Doctrina Tesu Christi ex IV Evangelistis collecta, etc. Per 
N. AvancinuM, S.J. Ad usum cleri Anglicani accommodavit 
Presbyter Ignotus. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 


WE have used this recension of Avancini for twenty years, and are 
able to recommend it warmly to all sober sons of the Church of 
England. In an English dress it has been known for near fifty 
years as Daily Steps towards Heaven, but it is a gain to have the 
little book in Latin. A foreign language of dignity and strength 
like Latin, not of inextinguishable frivolity like French, will always 
encourage meditation and attention in prayer. Further, the daily 
use of this aid to the study and devotional use of Holy Scripture will 
be a means of making better known to our English tlergy the Vulgata 
editio, one of the earliest versions of the Bible, and, as readers of 
Burgon’s Zives will remember, a version recommended by Dr. Routh 
to be consulted first of all in any difficulty of interpretation. 

If this little manual should prove a success, as it deserves in 
every way to be, what an excellent undertaking it would be for 
‘ Presbyter Ignotus’ to prepare an edition, on similar lines, of Horst’s 
Paradisus | In the foreign editions, every now and again, expressions 
are met with that English Churchmen may not feel entire sympathy 
with, and it would be a comfort to have an edition that one could 
use without any hesitation from first to last, and that one could put 
without misgiving into the hands of the youngest. 


Aspects of Modern Study ; being University Extension Addresses by 
Lord Playfair, Canon Browne, Mr. Goschen, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir James Paget, Professor Max Miiller, the Duke -of Argyll, 
the Bishop of Durham, and Professor Jebb. (London and New 
York : Macmillan and Co., 1894.) 
THE eight Addresses contained in this volume were delivered to the 
students of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, at the annual meetings which have been held at the 
Mansion House. They are published in connexion with the con- 
ference held this summer to celebrate the twenty-first year during 
which Extension Lectures have been given. With the exception of 
Canon Browne, who keeps to the practical subject of organisation of 
which he is so complete a master, the distinguished men who have 
been asked to address the students have taken the opportunity of 
giving expression to their general views as to the objects of education, 
and offering advice, much of it very excellent, on the methods of 
study. We have the conflict of studies put before us in a most 
attractive form. Lord Playfair and Sir James Paget plead for 
science ; it is a pleasure to find Mr. Morley maintaining with much 
insight and eloquence the value of language and literature ; Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller contends for the historical knowledge of language 
and of other elements of civilisation ; the Duke of Argyll gives rather 
a discursive discourse on the value of the new political economy and 
the importance of war ; Professor Jebb speaks of Hellenic culture ; 
and the Bishop of Durham on the value of ideals—‘ That which 
makes us men is the capacity for regarding the eternal’ is the Pla- 
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tonic text from which he starts, and which he applies to the defini- 
tion of what is, and ought to be, meant by University teaching. 
Perhaps the most interesting passages in the book are Lord Play- 
fair’s reminiscences of the time when he was a comrade of Livingstone. 
‘] knew the great African discoverer when he rested his book on a 
spinning-jenny, snatching sentence after sentence as he passed it at 
work ; and I attended the evening classes with him in Glasgow, and 
saw him pay the pennies he had saved during the day as a cotton- 
spinner.’ He does well to add, ‘Were my old friends now alive, I 
would call them all as witnesses as to how much trouble and suffer- 
ing would have been saved to them, had they been able when young 
to enjoy the advantages which you now offer to the youth of this 
country by giving them the materials and methods of education’ 
P- 15) 

‘ Curious, too, is Sir James Paget’s illustration of the new wonders 
always open to the trained scientific observer ; after listening toa 
piece of music swiftly played by a brilliant executant, he calculates 
that on an average twenty-four notes were played in each second, 
that each of these required at least three distinct and voluntary 
movements of the muscles, and that ‘each of these movements was 
directed by the will to a certain place, with a certain force and a cer- 
tain speed, at a certain time ; and each touch was maintained for a 
certain length of time. Thus there were, as we may say, five distinct 
and designed qualities in each of thé seventy-two movements in each 
second.’ Add to this that there were at least four conscious sensa- 
tions for each of the twenty-four notes in each second, and that at 
the same time that the mind was conscious of at least ninety-six 
sensations, and directed not less than seventy-two movements, it was 
also remembering each note to be played in its due time and place, 
and was exercised on some of the sentiments which the music was 
intended to express, and surely the conclusion is justified that ‘ it is 
impossible to imagine what goes on in a brain thus employed’ (pp. 
99-100). 

The book is a pleasant one because each of the speakers has been 
giving his best ; all the Addresses are above the average merit, and 
if the advice given is very various,.and at times inconsistent, this 
will at least prevent those who heard them from following blindly 
the precepts of authority. We cannot imagine that the students 
could have a better intellectual discipline than would be afforded by 
a careful comparison of the various discourses, and an attempt to 
trace out the deep differences of opinion and character which underly 
the polished phrases and courteous discussions, and even under the 
guidance of the Bishop of Durham to search for the deeper ideal in 
the common search for truth which belongs to the Catholic nature 
of a University. 
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D he Growth and é ieatiaie of Classical Greek pine Lectures de- 
livered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in 
the Johns Hopkins University. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., 
Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity College in the 
University of Cambridge. (London and New York : Macmillan 
& Co., 1893.) 
WE welcome the publication of this volume, if for no other reason, 
because it is an admirable example of what popular lectures ought 
tobe. The author’s name is sufficient to insure that it will be read 
by all who have interest in classical studies. We should like to 
recommend it especially to those whose duty it is to give public 
lectures. A good lecturer is one who will be listened to with equal 
pleasure by learned and ignorant alike ; he must be able to keep the 
attention of his audience without descending to common tricks of 
sensation or buffoonery ; he must be able to convey facts to those 
of his audience who come to be informed, but the facts must be so 
ordered and illuminated as to give fresh insight to those who are 
already intimately acquainted with them. A lecturer, in fact, must 
be complete master of his subject—must not only know it, but have 
known it long and intimately, and he must be able to explain it in 
language which is clear and simple, but not dry or lifeless. All this 
Professor Jebb has done, and young lecturers cannot do better than 
study the way in which he has done it. 

The work is not, and does not profess to be, in any way a com- 
plete history of Greek poetry: it is an attempt ‘to exhibit concisely 
but clearly the chief characteristics of the best classical Greek poets, 
and to illustrate the place of ancient Greece in the general history of 
poetry.’ An essay of this kind must, as he truly says himself in 
speaking of Euripides and the decay of Greek poetry, be historical ; 
the subject must be studied in the historical order of its development, 
because Greek poetry is not the literary product of a cultured and 
secluded class, but is essentially a natural growth. In a striking 
passage he points out how, as contrasted, e.g., with the develop- 
ment of English literature, that of Greece was a spontaneous and 
continuous expression of national life ; and in connexion with this 
he dwells on one of those facts, so simple in themselves, so far- 
reaching in their effects, which differentiate Greek poetry from that 
of any other country : Greek poetry was not really ‘ literature.’ 


‘Writing was, indeed, the instrument by which the poems were 
preserved and transmitted . .. But it belonged to the very essence of all 
the great poetry that it appealed to hearers rather thantoreaders. The 
Greeks of the classical age were eager listeners and talkers ; they de- 
lighted in lively conversation and subtle discussion, but they were not 
great students of books’ (p. 252). 


This has, of course, been said before, but the importance of it 
cannot be overrated, and, as Professor Jebb points out, this is one 
of the real causes of the strength and certainty of touch of the Greek 
poets. They were tried by the same test as an orator : 


‘No refinement or elaboration of art could sustain the poet through 
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his ordeal, if he failed in truth to nature. False sentiment may pass 
muster in the study, but it is inevitably betrayed by its own unveracity 
when it is spoken aloud before listeners whose minds are sane, as those 
of the Greeks pre-eminently were; the hollow ring is detected ; it 
offends; and the exemption of the best Greek poetry from false sentiment 
is a merit secured by the very conditions under which the poetry was 
produced. ... When Aristophanes quotes such tricks of phrase, even from 
a poet so great in many ways as Euripides, we seem to catch an echo of 
Athenian laughter ; we feel how strong and how sober was the control 
which the Athenian theatre exercised’ (p. 254). 


This is true equally of the lyric and epic poets ; it is this which 
gives them their consistent manliness, and saves them from that 
one-sided development of sentiment which is characteristic of most 
of the modern poets who, by their power of imagination and com- 
mand of language, are most akin to the Greeks. 

This is but one example of the careful thought which is charac- 
teristic of the book ; its most attractive chapters are those on the 
Homeric poems, in which he manages to give a genuine freshness to 
his criticisms of many old passages. The chapter on the lyric and 
elegiac poets, though admirable in detail, is less satisfactory than the 
others. We miss some general descriptions of the life of that time, 
the most attractive, the most exhilarating that the world has ever 
seen. In the chapters on Pindar and on the tragic poets he is, of 
course, on ground he has made completely his own. Often as it 
has been discussed, he finds something more to say on the relation 
of Euripides to the older tragedians, and he explains better than we 
have seen elsewhere the causes which made Euripides, whose genius 
was so great, so imperfect an artist. It is ungracious to complain 
of omissions in a book which contains so much fine thought finely 
expressed, but it is just the excellence of what we have that makes us 
desire more. We want, e.g., a really careful study of Aristophanes. 
The author defends well the essential rightness of Aristophanes’ 
criticism contained in the ‘ Frogs,’ and he explains one cause for the 
bitter hostility of Aristophanes and the other comedians to the 
Sophistic writers. 

‘Religion, the religion of Dionysus, was the breath of life to Comedy 
not less—perhaps even more—than to her grave sister. It was religion 
that authorised the riot of fancy which turns the world topsy-turvy, the 
jest upon all things Olympian or human, the unsparing personal satire. 
Let that popular religion once lose its hold, and then, though Tragedy 
might survive, Comedy, such as Aristophanes wrote, must lose its sacred 
privileges, and, with them, its reason for existing. . . . Euripides, who 
dwarfs the heroic stature, and profanes heroic lips with the rhetoric 
of the ecclesia or the law court; Euripides with his rationalism, his 
sophistry, his proclivity to new-fangled notions of every kind—here 
Comedy, with sure instinct, saw a dramatist who was using the Dionysia 
against the very faith to which that festival was devoted, and whose 
poetry was the subtle solvent by which Comedy and Tragedy alike were 
destined to perish’ (p. 229). 


Reverence has become an essential part of religion ; it is difficult 
to realise that, in the eyes of an ordinary Greek, Aristophanes was 
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more religious than Euripides or Socrates or Anaxagoras. We 
should be inclined to regard a true appreciation of Aristophanes as 
the best test of a comprehension of Greece—Greece, that is, as it 
really was, not as it appears in idealised portraits. We wish that 
Professor Jebb would add to his innumerable services to Hellenic 
studies by a careful and thorough essay on Aristophanes. Except 
the late Mr. Symonds’s essay in his ‘ Greek Poets,’ we know of no 
work to which the English reader can be sent who wishes to know 
why Aristophanes is regarded as among the greatest of Greek poets. 
Greek poetry was not a product of Athens ; the epic and heroic 
vein, the grand style of poetry which is the peculiar creation of 
Greece, had lasted five hundred years, from Homer to Pindar ; fifty 
years of Athenian supremacy destroyed it. Aristophanes is the last 
writer who in spirit, in his attitude of mind, belongs to the old 
Greece of the poets. 

Among the most attractive features of the book are the apt com- 
parisons between Greek life and that of modern times, as of 
Theogenes to a French émigré. We have, too, a comparison of 
Homer with the French romances and with the early Teutonic 
legends. In this we miss, however, a fuller comparison with the 
‘Niebelungen Lied,’ the only other epic with which comparison is ~ 
really possible. This affords, it seems to us, the best test for dis- 
crimination between that in Homer which is peculiar to Greek 
language and genius, and that which has been attained by writers 
of similar age in other races. Professor Jebb says truly enough, that 
the charm of the French romances lies in the series of exploits. 
Character is subordinated to action ; while, in Homer, interesting as 
the achievements and events were to the Greeks, the supreme and 
distinctive work of the poet was ‘to body forth those human types 
in which the Hellenic race recognised its own ideals.’ This is 
surely equally true of the German epic, or, at least, of large por- 
tions of it. Tronege von Hagen is a Teutonic Ulysses. We have, 
too, the same rapidity of narrative and directness of description ; 
generally, but not always, the same nobleness. What is wanting is 
rather the esthetic beauty, and especially the flexibility of language. 

One small blunder we notice (p. 270). The ‘Helene’ of Goethe, 
though published in 1830, was not really, with the exception of the 
final scene, a work of the poet’s old age, but of the prime of his life. 


Eight Hours for Work. By JouNn Rak, M.A., author of Contem- 
porary Socialism. (London and New York: Macmillan and 
Co., 1894.) 

Tus is a most valuable book. It contains the best treatment that 

we know of the ‘ Eight Hours Question.’ The author, who approaches 

the subject with apparent, and we believe also with genuine, impar- 
tiality, brings together a very large collection of facts gathered from 
all countries in order to show what is the real effect on workmen and 
employers of diminution in the hours of labour. The result which 
he establishes is very remarkable: an almost universal experience 
seems to show that workmen in nearly all trades actually are able to 
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produce more when working short hours than in the very long hours 
which formerly prevailed. ‘The cause of this is that the men work 
with more spirit and energy ; they have more strength, and they 
waste less time. The most important fact, however, is that this 
applies not only to those occupations in which the men work alone, 
but just as much to those in which the whole work is done by 
machines. It used to be an assumption of all manufacturers that 
the best way of having a large output and large profits was to keep 
the machines at work as many hours as possible ; experience has 
shown that the actual work done in a ten hours day exceeds that 
done in a twelve hours day, and a further diminution of hours from 
ten to nine and eight has been attended by a similar result. We 
can quote the experience of Messrs. Allen & Co., of Sunderland : 


‘It was on January 1, 1892, that this firm reduced their hours from 53 
to 48 a week : 8? hours four days a week, 84 hours a fifth day, and 4$ on 
Saturdays. The hands comeat 7.30 after breakfast, and work two spells 
five days a week and one on Saturday. ... Atthe end of six months 
Mr. Allen found the output increased rather than diminished. ... He 
was himself surprised at the results he got. “ Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I get fu/ly more work out than formerly....” Mr. Harrison, his 
manager, was even more surprised to obtain this result in machine work as 
much as in hand work. A certain quantity of work, he said, used to be 
turned out by each machine in a day’s work under the nine hour 
system. Incredible as it may seem to some; he states that the same 
amount of work is turned out by the same machine while worked for 
eight hours only.” The explanation he gave was simple : the men wasted 
less time and wrought with more energy ’ (p. 58). 


Other firms have found the same result. Mr. Chamberlain, in a 
speech of May 1892, says : 


‘When I was in business (I am speaking of twenty years ago) my 
firm was working under great pressure twelve hours a day. Shortly 
afterwards the Factory Acts were applied to Birmingham, and we reduced 
the hours to ten aday. Some time later we voluntarily reduced the 
hours to nine a day. We were working self-acting machinery. All the 
workmen had to do was to feed the machinery and see the fires were 
kept in order. In this case, if in any, the product should be directly 
proportioned to the number of hours worked. What is the fact? When 
we reduced the hours from twelve to ten, a reduction of 17 per cent., the 
reduction in the production was about 8 per cent.; and when we again 
reduced the hours from ten to nine, a reduction of Io per cent., the 
reduction of production was 5 per cent.’ (p. 38). 


We might quote numberless other instances, but these are suffi- 
cient to show the economic advantage of shorter hours ; and it is 
most important to notice that the great superiority of English over 
German workmen is to be attributed to the short hours which prevail 
here : so that it results that, instead of short hours exposing us to 
the danger of foreign competition they are really our chief safeguard 
against it. As to the advantage to the men there can be no doubt. 
Short hours mean punctuality, regularity, intellectual and physical 
vigour. As Mr. Rae says : 
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‘It was really only the shorter day that first gave our workpeople either 
time or spirit for any other recreation than the ready but dangerous ones 
supplied in the public-house. In trades in which the burden of the long 
hours was unusually severe, the removal of that burden wrought an 
immediate change, and the men seemed to recover in a moment their 
natural temperance, lost solely under overwork’ (p. 131). 


If he thus explains the advantages of the short day, the author 
exposes the fallacies by which the ‘Eight Hours Movement’ has 
often been supported. He shows that it will not, as some of the 
agitators have maintained, solve the difficulty of the unemployed ; 
and the economic benefits which come from short hours arise from 
the fact that in this way the production is increased, not, as the 
trades’ union leaders have maintained, because it is diminished. 
Wealth comes from increasing, not from decreasing, the power of 
production ; and there is no support for 


‘the gross, but evidently very seductive, economic fallacy which leads so 
many persons to think that they will all increase the wealth they indivi- 
dually enjoy by all diminishing the wealth they individually produce, and 
to look for a great absorption of the unemployed to flow from a general 
restriction of production, the very thing which in reality would have the 
opposite effect of reducing the demand for labour, and throwing multi- 
tudes more out of employ’ (p. 181). 


We may notice by the way that Mr. Rae makes use not only of 
the information collected by the Royal Commission on Labour, but 
also of the very searching and able examination to which some of 
the witnesses were subjected. 

As to the question of legislative compulsion Mr. Rae has not 
much to say. The chapter on ‘Eight Hours by Legislation’ is 
short and not very conclusive. There is an interesting account of 
the experience of Victoria, where the eight hours day has become 
almost universal. The book should be carefully studied by all who 
wish to become acquainted with the real facts that underlie industrial 
problems. 


The Unemployed. By GrorrrRey DRaGE, Secretary to the Labour 
Commission. (London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 
1894.) 

It will be within the knowledge of most of our readers that the work 

done by the Labour Commission has been subjected to a very 

severe criticism by the representatives of the most advanced party of 
the London Radicals: a criticism which would have been more 
valuable to the world if it had not appeared to spring from the 
desire to overthrow the authority of a commission which did not 
adopt wholesale the programme of the New Unionism. Mr. Drage, 
Secretary to the Commission, has especially been selected as the 
object of persistent and bitter abuse—abuse which is the more 
misplaced because the real charge made against him and against 
the commission is that they did their work too thoroughly ; that 
they collected more information than was essential; and that, instead 
of merely receiving and recording opinions, some members of the 
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Commission brought great ability to the task of criticising and 
analysing them. In fact, the great sin appears to be that the Com- 
mission did not adopt ex d/oc the views of Mr. Sydney Webb and 
Mr. Tom Mann. 

It is not unnatural that Mr. Drage, now that he is relieved from 
his official duties, attempts to retaliate, and subjects to a searching 
examination some of the work done by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade—a department, the work of which is supposed 
to be more satisfactory to his opponents than that of the Commission 
with which he was connected. Both in the preface and in the 
appendix to the work before us will be found an attack on the 
methods of editing adopted in the recent Blue-book on the unem- 
ployed issued by this department. He is able to quote many 
passages which are both careless in expression and obscure in 
thought; and others besides him will ask what is the meaning 
of the sentence, ‘The total number of the superfluous is the 
measure of the unemployed.’ We should, however, have been glad 
if he could have maintained a little more of that reticence under 
attacks—however unjust—which is one of the traditions of English 
public officials, and one of the conditions under which they 
work. It has been well said that ‘the understanding upon 
which the permanent offices in the Civil Service of the Crown are 
held is that those who accept them shall give up all claim to 
personal reputation on the one hand, and shall be shielded from 
personal responsibility on the other.’ ! The office of secretary to a 
temporary commission is not a permanent appointment, but the 
gentlemen who have held those posts have generally been guided in 
this matter by the principles which are enforced on other Civil 
servants. We do not like this official rivalry ; it will be a bad day 
when public servants use literary criticisms of one another’s blue- 
books as a means of injuring one another. The odium of party 
strife and of economic differences must be kept out of our public 
offices. No greater harm could be done by the impatience and in- 
tolerance of the new leaders than that they should break down our 
old traditions in this matter. 

Turning from the preface and appendix to the material of this 
book, we find a clear and able discussion of what is called the 
problem of the ‘ unemployed,’ and a discussion of the various means 
devised for dealing with it. The great difficulty in the whole matter 
arises from the necessity of distinguishing between the irregularity of 
employment which is an essential condition of some trades ; the 
want of employment which comes from depression in trade, the 
removal of factories from one place to another, and similar causes ; 
and that large class, often called the vestduum, who, owing to 
their own habits of indolence or intemperance, are permanently un- 
employed, and pick up an uncertain livelihood by casual work. It is 
in regard to the second of these two classes that help is most hope- 
ful. Much may be done by a proper system of labour bureaux and 


1 Sir James Stephen’s Zssays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. xiii. 
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exchanges, which will help able workmen who have lost their em- 
ployment to get fresh work quickly. Mr. Drage distinguishes 
clearly between these different classes: he gives a well-classified 
account of the various agencies which have been devised in different 
countries, dividing them into those whose object is to jiad work, 
and those whose object is to make work—the latter being sub- 
divided into permanent and temporary. Practically he recommends 
a proper association of agencies of each kind ; attempts to make work 
must always be supplemented by agencies to find work ; something 
can be done by relief and something by better organisation of the 
labour market. For this reason he takes the view that the work 
must be national and not entrusted to municipal or other local 
agencies. Much, too, in the way of relieving the third class can be 
done by private individuals which cannot be done by the State. 


Reports of the Boards of Missions of the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York on the Mission Field. (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1894.) 


THESE Reports deal with the whole range of foreign missions, espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, those connected with the Church of 
England. The two Boards of Missions were constituted to impress 
upon all members of the Church their responsibility as to foreign 
missions, and to set forth the principles which ought to govern the 
missionary work of the Church ; to issue reports on the spiritual 
wants of heathen countries ; to give counsel upon questions affecting 
missions ; and to collect and tabulate the acts and canons of the 
various synods of the Church at home and abroad. The mission 
field has been divided into seven regions, and a sub-committee has 
collected information respecting each region, viz. (1) British North 
America ; (2) South America and West Indies ; (3) Turkish Empire, 
with Persia and the Eastern Churches ; (4) India, with Burmah and 
Ceylon ; (5) China, with Japan and the Straits Settlements ; (6) Aus- 
tralia, with New Zealand and New Guinea ; and (7) Africa. The 
inquiry which was to be made in each region included such points 
as area and population, dioceses, missionary societies at work, with 
statistics both of those attached to the Church of England and other 
Christian bodies, education, discipline, special problems of the day, 
and openings for new work. The result is that we have in these 
Reports a mass of interesting and useful material for studying the 
condition of the mission field in almost every part of the world. Some 
of the Reports are very full and well-arranged, others are meagre ; 
and there is a want of uniformity in the treatment, making comparison 
somewhat difficult. One of the most interesting is that which treats 
of Persia and the Eastern Churches, but it is less formal and less 
convenient for reference than those which have strictly followed the 
lines laid down by the Boards of Missions. One great feature in 
these Reports is the summary of earlier missionary work in each 
region, under whatever auspices it may have been carried on ; hence 
full acknowledgment is accorded to the Roman Catholic missions in 
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China (pp. 267- on Japan (pp. 287-289), and Kenntons 299-300). 
The Bishop of Durham, in his Preface, says : 


‘The Reports taken as a whole give a comprehensive and impressive 
view of the Foreign Missions of the English Church. They are fitted to 
bring home to all who read them the unrealised greatness and urgency 
of the present needs of Missionary work. They place in a clear light by 
the unstudied recital of facts the unique responsibility of England. They 
establish beyond question the inadequacy of the efforts which have been 
hitherto made by our own Church, not only absolutely, but in relation to 
the efforts of other Christian Communions’ (p. 3). 


The whole Preface is well worth reading for its grasp of the defects 
in, and the lessons to be learnt from, the present condition of foreign 
missions. Of course a great deal of the information given in these 
Reports is derived from the published .records of the several Societies 
which are at work in foreign lands, but much besides is original 
matter supplied by those who are abroad in answer to the inquiries 
of the sub-committees. Those who are interested in foreign missions 
will study the Report on the Indian Empire with some apprehension, 
especially those portions which relate to discipline and order, special 
problems, encouragements and discouragements (pp. 170-190). Is 
not the view taken of the Brahmo-Somaj (p. 190) too sanguine? It 
scarcely accords with what is said in the Preface about education in 
India (pp. 8, 9). As yet the Boards of Missions take no part in the 
administration of funds collected for the promotion of missionary 
work, but it must be the hope of all earnest Church people that the 
time will not be long before the two great Missionary Societies will 
cease to control the affairs of the Church abroad, and act only as 
administrators of funds entrusted to them under the direction of a 
committee representative of the Church itself. It is a sad reflection 
upon the loyalty of Churchmen towards their risen and ascended 
Saviour to read the following : 


‘ According to a recent calculation more than one fourth of the parishes 
in London and nearly one-third of the parishes in the whole Province of 
Canterbury, contribute nothing to the two great Missionary Societies of 
the Church.’ ‘ The contributions of the titled and wealthy classes towards 
the support of Missions falls strangely below the standard of their con- 
tributions towards domestic needs. As a necessary consequence the 
aggressive forces of the Church, the witnesses of a progressive faith, are 
utterly inadequate for the fulfilment of their office’ (Preface, p. 10). 
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